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stay clear of those fellows shooting Nitro Express 


shells! You have no idea how that stuff reaches out.’’ 


“What do you know about long range? Where | come from 


“Hey! Look out! There's one of those Nitro Express 
shooters now! We better head for the stratosphere 
or they'll be picking No. 6's out of our pin feathers!”’ 


they shoot Arrow Express, and that's something to stay away “Whatcha trying to do—scare me? I'll show you! Watch 


from! Don’t make me laugh with your big, bad shell stories!’ me tease that guy with a few zig-zags and loops.’ 


























EVEN THE GAME KNOWS that a Remington 
long-range shell (by any name) is something to 
be reckoned with. Both Nitro Express and Arrow 
Express shells are hard-hitting, distance annihi- 
lators that get the game! Both have perfectly 
formed pellets, standard brands of powder, cor- 
rugated cases, and the exclusive non-corrosive 
Kleanbore primers. The Arrow Express shell has a 
special lacquer finish and extra-high brass base. 
Both brands are absolutely wet-proof and reli- 
able under the toughest conditions. They're both 
Remington made—and remember... 
“IF IT’S REMINGTON, IT’S RIGHT!’’ 


Remington, 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Daly Reminglon 1 


? 





“Alas, poor Featherby! | knew him well 


You'd think a bird would have more sense 
than to try tricks with a Remington shooter 


in range. Ah me!”’ 






























“Nitro Express,” “Arrow Express” and “Kleanbore” are registered trade marks of Remington Arm 
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Pflueger 
Pflueger TEMPLAR 
MEDALIST 





@ There’s something about the design of a Pflueger 
Reel—its construction, packaging and all, that im- 
mediately suggests its superior performance. Its 
leadership looks the part—there’s fame in its name— 
it has instant appeal with all anglers. 

Here is the Christmas gift of distinction—the gift 
that thrills—and lasts a lifetime. This year, before 
doing your Christmas shopping, visit your leading 
sporting goods dealer—ask to see Pflueger Reels— 
and find your Christmas gift problem settled with 
joy to spare. 

You'll find Pflueger Reels in several styles for fresh 
or salt water fishing—and at prices you'll like, too. 


Catalog FREE—Send for It 
Showing the latest Pflueger Reels, Baits, Hooks, 
Rods, Lines—everything smart anglers desire for 
any kind of fishing... 


PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED “‘FLEW-GER”) 
A Great Name in Tackle 


Pflueger Pflueger AKRON Pflueger CAPITOL 
SUPREME No. 1893— No. 1085... $9.15 
6o yd .. . $6.60 No. 1988. . . $11.00 
No. 1894— No. 1989. .. $13.45 
80 yd. .. . $7.80 
Pflueger No.1893L—6o yd. Pflueger 
SUMMIT Light Spool. . $7.20 TEMPLAR 


. Pflueger Ri mn 
No. 1993.. . $11.00 MEDALIST _ 141949775 


No. 1993L 4 sizes No.1 
Light Spool. $11.00 $5.24 to $8.90 500 y 
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UNCLAIMED 


o rrophies 


Hupdreds of fine mounted trophies must 
be sold at once. Many at less than the 
cost of mounting. Wonderful gifts for 
home, office denor mountain cabin. Rugs. 
robes, game heads of al! kinds, novelties, 










fur places pillows, lined and dressed skins 
rom every land — ALL must be sold AT 
one €. Hurry! Quartities limited. First 





come, first served. Write for selection 
SENT on APPROVAL to responsible peo- 
ple: or for complete pricelist —se FREE 


Jonas mounts are famous life-like RE-CREA- 

NS of nature itsel Send 

vs 0 R treph jes to us for mounts 

that best preserve the memories 
»f your hunt. ismoce your! letter 













Be ee el ha 


head or send 10c) for — 


Field Guide and Art Cat 
1024 Broadway, Denver, om 
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MEXICAN LION HUNTS 


14 yrs. legal standing with Mexican Govern- 
ment. Our members can hunt anywhere in 
Mexico. 


Lion Hunts in 
noted U. 8S. Gov. 
trained lion dogs. 


January and February with 
lion hunter and his pack of 


Club has own magnificent mountain territory. 
It is the best cougar and black bear country on 
continent. Three kinds of deer, 

A few life memberships available 


We outfit 
from border. 


CARMEN MOUNTAIN CLUB 


Montclair 


members only. Easily accessible 


207 San Antonio, Texas 
or 
Joe M. Caxton Bidg. 


Ramsey Cleveland, O 


“THE PROFESSOR’S GUIDE 


on Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing and 





Motoring in the Province of Quebec”’ 


Any sportsman anticipating a hunting, fish- 
ing, canoe or motor trip in the Province of 
Quebec, should not be without this book, as 
it gives complete information, and valuable 
suggestions for insuring a successful, and 
pleasant holiday trip. It includes govern- 
ment regulations, permit fees, routes, equip 
ment required, as well as gears suitable for 
the different districts. 


It is the only book of its kind published, and 


is an indispensable guide. It points out 
where the haunts of the moose, the monarch 


of the big game, are to be found, as well as 
deer, bear, duck, etc. It recommends the best 
places to find the wily trout, the battling 
ouananiche (land-lock salmon), the fighting 
salmon, bass, and all other fresh water game 
fish. Canoe trips are well described, and 
many excellent: suggestions are made. 


For your next summer vacation, be sure 
to meke your plans, and reservations this 
winter, so that all details will be well 
looked after in advance, and not at the 
last minute 


PAVEL SPORTING GOODS 
83 St. Augustin Street, Quebec, P. Q., Can. 


Enclosed herewith one dollar ($1.00) for which please 
send me a copy of the ‘‘Professor’s Guide on Hunting, 
Fishing, Canoeing and Motoring in Quebec.”’ 

Name 

Street 

City OWI D cracecceincosnnecsosicoense 
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WHAT TO DO IN 


DECEMBER 


INTER is no longer a dead spot 
for outdoor sports, and this is a 
development of the last few 


years. Quick and cheap transportation 
to the South, where there is excellent 
fishing for real game fish all winter 
long; where, in some states, there is 
some hunting even in February; and 
where living is, except in the ritzy hotels, 
cheaper than in the North, have effected 
this change. In consequence has come 
the growth of the winter vacation idea, 
and the education of thousands of 
anglers to the conviction that there are 
many grand game fish beside salmon, 
trout, black bass, and muskies. 

There is still a wide choice in hunting 
during this month. As a suggestion, if 
you’ve never tried ‘coon hunting, get 
some one with a good dog to take you 
out. Raccoons are found in almost every 
state. If, after one experience, you’re 
not in love with the sport, you’re the 
exception. 

A brief summary of open 
given herewith. States and provinces 
marked with an asterisk (*) either have 
seasons open a part of the month only, 
or have local exceptions. Shoot nowhere 
until you have consulted the complete 
game laws for that section. 


seasons is 


MOOSE: Alas., Alta.*, B. C.*, Manit.*, 
Sask.*, Yukon, N. W. T. 

CARIBOU: Alas., Alta.*, B. C.*, 
Manit.*, Sask.*, Yukon, N. W. T. 

DEER: Ala.*, Ark.*, Fla., Ga.*, La., 
Me.*, Md.*, Mass.*, Miss.*, N. H.*, N. J.*, 
N. C.°%, Pa, BS. ©.*,. rena", Va.", Ame.*, 
B. C.*, Manit.*, Sask.*, Yukon, N.W. T 

BEAR: Alas., Ala., Cal.*, Fla., Ga., Id., 
La., Mont., Nev., N. M.*, N. ¥.°, N. C., 
Oreg.*, S. C., Tex., Ut., Vt., Va.*, Wash.*, 
Wyo.*, Alta., B.C., N.B., N.S., Ont., Que., 
Sask. 

RACCOON: Ala., Ariz., Conn., Del., 
Ga., Ill., Ind., Ky., La., Me., Md., Mich.*, 
Miss.., Mo. Neb., N. J., N. Y., N. C., Ohio, 
Oree., Fa, Bs i ee Ge BORE, Vu, Var 
Wis.*, N. B. 

RABBIT, HARE: Ala., Ariz., Ark., 
Cal., Col., Conn., Del., Ga., Ill., Ind., la., 
Kan., Del., La., Me., Md.*, Mass., Mich., 
Minn., Miss., Mo., Neb., Nev., N. H., 
N. J.*, N. Y.*, N. C.*, Wash.* No es 8 
Ont., P. E. I., Sask., N. F.* 

SQUIRREL: Ala., Ark., Fla.*, Ga., 
Kan.*, La., Mich.*, Miss., Neb., Nev., 

J.°; i. 2%, Be Ge, CRs. m i. 5. Ci", 
S. D., Tenn., Tex., Va.* 

TURKEY: Ala., Fla., Ga., Md., Mo., 
N. ©.*, &. ©.*, Feu, Tex.*, Va." 
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: Stream THRILLS... 
Gel Snac Offshore/ 


Closest to shore here, the Gulf Stream 
means big game fishing, surf bathing, 
tropic sunshine, outdoor sports, warm 
breezes for West Palm Beach all winter 
long. The city provides the rest of your 
perfect vacation . . . free park sports, 
clubs, programs, ocean fishing pier, and 
schools. Below-average rentals, moder- 
ate expenses. Come by Eastern Air (8 
hours or less), rail, steamer, or U. S. 1, 


in your car. For de- 
SAILFISH 


tailed information: 





MAIL THIS 
aomeam COUPON mame: DERBY 
The Chamber of Commerce of JAN. 23—FEB. 13 








‘THE-CITY¥> O F< 


IN*FLORIDA‘’S-TROPICS:- 


Please Send Full Details on Items Checked 








GENERAL BOOKLET LIVING COSTS GOLF 
FISHING HOMES, ETC HEALTH 
NAME 

ADDRESS_ 

CITY STATE... 








HUNTING PARTIES 


Quail and Ducks 


FISHING TRIPS 


Boats, motors and 
tackle. St. Lucie inlet casting a specialty. Black 
bass casting and fly fishing. 

BURT PRUITT 


West Paim Beach, Florida 
Tel. wes | s® 26 


418 Hermosa 








Mention Outdoor Life when 
writing to Advertisers 














WATIVE 


65,000 ACRE PRESERVE 


Sea Island Hunting Preserve 


SEA ISLAND, GEORGIA 
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pelo G0" 
FOR ANY HIM 


This year give him—any “him” old enough 
to raise a beard and wield a razor— months 
of matchless shaving comfort. Select one 
of Gillette’s new, brilliantly styled Gift 
Sets and his “thanks” will be wholehearted 
—sincere! There are six of these fine shav- 
ing kits, priced from 98¢ to $7.23. Each 
includes a handsome, gold-plated Gillette 
Razor and a generous supply of super-keen 
Gillette Blades. All but one also contain 
a tube or two of Gillette’s amazing 
new Brushless Shaving Cream—made with 
peanut oil. Ask your dealer to show you 
these colorful Christmas packages—attrac- 
tive to eye and pocketbook alike. 

MASS. 


GULLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, 





Gillette Red and Black Package (No. 1) has a gold- 
plated Gillette Razor in a sturdy traveling case, 
and 15 Gillette Blades, all in a gift box. 

An exceptional value at only ..... 98c 





Gillette Bostonian (No. 2) includes gold-plated 
Gillette Razor in attractive traveling case, and 10 
Gillette Blades. Also a full-sized tube 

of Gillette Brushless Shaving Cream. $1.39 


(Jillette 


GIFT SETS 











GROUSE: Alas., Md.*, N. J.*, N. Y.*, 
N. C.*, R. L, Tenn., Va.*, Yukon, N. W. T. 

QUAIL: Ala., Ariz.*, Ark., Cal., Del., 
Fiae., Ge. Ii.*, Ind.*, Ia.%, Ky.*, La.%, 
N. C.°, Okila.*, R. L, &. C., Tenn., Tex, 
Va. 

PHEASANT: Ala., Md.*, N. J.*, N. Y.*, 
R. 1L.*, Va.*, Wyo.* 


Sport in North Carolina 


AKE WACCAMAW, in Columbus Coun- 


ty, N. C., is about seven miles long 
by five miles wide, and has 
mouthed bass, white and yellow perch, 
crappies, bluegills, and other pan fish 
in abundance. It is ideal 
with live bait, plugs, spinners, or flies, 
as you prefer. The shores are densely 
wooded, and the trees are hung with 
Spanish moss, making a beautiful sight. 
In the woods are deer, bear, and squir- 
rels. Quail also are found in fair quan- 
tity. 

Boats, either row or power, are avail- 
able at reasonable rates. Hotel and 
boarding accommodations are also to 
be had at reasonable rates, and there are 
guides for those who want them. 

I spent two weeks there with my wife 
and two friends, and we had a most 
pleasant vacation. Salt water fishing is 
not far away, and is good. Lumberton, 
N. C., is only a short distance from the 
lake, and at that place there is a very 
large hunting preserve with quail, tur- 
key, ducks, rabbits, doves, and deer. 
Guides and dogs are available.—Fred H. 
Blood. 


Montana Wilderness 
NE of the largest stretches of real 


wilderness left is in Montana, just | 


south of the Glacier National Park, and 
between the Swan and Sun River ranges 
of the Rocky Mountains. The gateway to 
this country is Missoula, Mont., in the 
western part of the State. Elk are very 
abundant in the South Fork section of 
the Flathead, and mountain goat, deer, 
mountain lion, and black and grizzly 
bears are among the other game. 


WONDER WHY THEY'RE 
$0 EXCITED ? 





The trout fishing in that section also 
is excellent. Whether a man desires big 
game or big fish, he’ll find plenty of 
sport there. The way to get it is to hire 
a guide and pack into the country. It’s 
not for the automobile tourist, who 
wants to fish or hunt from the running 
board of his car.—P. A. Chase. 


Coahuila Hunting 


ieee: laws now require the non- 
resident foreigner to be a member 
of a hunting club in good standing be- 
fore he can obtain a hunting license. 
The club is held responsible for any 
infraction of the laws by individuals 
licensed through it. 

There is excellent hunting in north- 
western Coahuila. There you'll find a 
magnificent mountain and foothill coun- 
try, with elevations of from 5,000 to 11,- 
000 ft. Here are cold, rushing streams, 
fine timber, and luxuriant grass. The 
climate in summer is similar to that in 
Colorado. Mountain lions are plentiful, 
bears are abundant, as are three differ- 
ent varieties of deer. There are some 





large- | 


for fishing 








Fish 
Stories 


You have heard the stories about 
the big ones that got away. Well, 
you should hear the stories about 
the big ones that don’t get away at 


St. Petersburg—on Florida’s Gulf 
Coast. There are dozens of varieties 
of food and game fish here—the fin- 
est fishing you ever knew. Guides, 


boats, bait and tackle are ready for 
you. Accommodations at moderate 
rates. All kinds of good times for 
all the family. Plan to come this 
winter. For booklet and fishing 
folder write today to G. L. Neal, 
Mer., Chamber of Commerce, St. 


Petersburg, Florida. 


ST. PETERSBURG 
FLORIDA 











——= ORANGE COUNTY =— 
FLORIDA-FISHIN 
NEW SPORTSMANS GUIDE MAILED . 
FREE on request. Latest illustrated book- 
let describes Orange County Florida sports 


gives information on excellent hunting and : 
Koagre DY 


fishing. Interesting, instructive. Write 
Orange County C. of C.36 Main St. Orlando, Florida 












FISH IN FLORIDA 


Our fishing is very fine here from August until 
January. Spanish Mackerel, Bluefish, Snappers, 
Seatrout, Ladyfish, Redfish, Snooks, Grouper, King- 
fish. Tarpon fishing at this timeof year is very good. 


Excellent hotel accommodations $3.50 per day. 
American Plan. Guideand good motorboat. very rea- 
sonable. Weather is ideal. Write me for information. 


MACK MICKLE, Fish Guide, Boca Grande, Fila. 


Hunting G Fishing 
PROPERTIES 


for Sale or Lease 


a 4 











Famous Fishing Grounds of 


TROPICAL 
SOUTHWEST FLORIDA | 


A Sportsman’s Paradise 


FISHING HUNTING 


BATHING GOLF 


Complete information on request. 


K. L. Jeffcott Realty Company 
847 First Street Fort Myers, Florida 


BOATING 




















MIAMI BEACH HOMES 
For Sale For Rent 
Specializing in Waterfront Residences 

J. GESCHEIDT, INC. 
130! Washington Ave. Miami Beach, Fla. 
Member of Miami Beach Realty Board 














FLORIDA PRIVATE ESTATES 


Pleasing assortment of ocean, river and 
lagoon fronts and islands. Some improved 
and revenue producing. Fine yachting and 
fishing waters. Prices still reasonable. 


F. J. G. PULSIPHER, Realtor 
Cocoa Beach Florida 
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of NEW HAVEN coach travel 
to New England 


2 apes” Se aM ats, 






1. “All that distance to see your sister 





Ann! Bah! What if you haven’t seen 
her in ten years ... it’s downright 
extravagance. This will be the last 
time, I'll tell you!"’ 





























> a “*Er—are you sure there’s not a mistake is 
somewhere? I thought the fare would be ti 
twice as much!’’ : 





3. “Why doesn’t somebody tell me 
about these things! This is the first 
trip I’ve taken in years that wasn’t 
spoiled by worrying about the cost— 
and say, these new-fangled cars are 
pretty comfortable too!”’ 





4. “Girls, if the fare were double, it would 
be worth it to see you two so happy. But 
as it is, something tells me we’re going 
to see lots of one another from now on!” 


More people are traveling these days... thanks to the ECONOMY of 

the “‘boulevard of steel”. And how they enjoy their journeys! Air- 

conditioning . . . streamlining .. . other superb comforts . . . are 

ant provided in New Haven coaches at 2¢ a mile. It’s the sensible way 

¢ SMe to travel to and from New England! 


15 give a 


me NEW HAVEN ®=®«. 
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“as SWEET as a CHERRY 


from the very First Puff“’A 





PERMANENT 
CHERRY FINISH 


t Pipe Ever Made! 
Mo Brgakins for we've actually 
c orsican Brier with a 
distillate cherry oil (real cherry fruit 
extract) to give the pipe a delicious 


cherry savor. Lasts until ee 
is well broken eeeh, Leste Wma 


re Ef querer sees 

insures a c Deinktess 
smoke gens the Gl nait' toy tine cleo 
on owr 2- - eo 
peel ae — «yp 
or use coupon below. 

Order in whatever shape you desire 


299 Broadway, New York 
Enclosed find $1.50 [) Ship POSTPAID one 
“CHERRY-CURED" Briar Pipe, Shape No. 

(second choice. No. ), Size 
MEDIUM {] LARGE [}. Ship C.0.D. [ I 
will pay postage. My money will be re- 
funded if | am not completely satisfied. 
ADDRESS... schaiiasidiiitininaiaalimaiiiies 


CITY STATE 





eemewewns com eeeowomoooond 
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SPORTSMEN’S 
DECORATIVE TROPHIES 


African and American 
Game Heads 


Fur Rugs « Horns « Antlers « Skins 





Write for bargain offerings 


4017-19 SUNSET BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES «CALIF. 
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turkeys, and doves and quail are plenti- 
ful. 

We were in camp for six days during 
our last trip, and took the dogs out four 
times. Our kill was two mountain lions. 
One of these, a very large one, was pre- 
sented by Juan Zinser, chief of Mexico’s 
fish and game administration, and a 
member of the party, to the new nation- 
al museum in Mexico City. 

For jaguar hunting, the sportsman 
should go farther south. Jaguars in the 
northern part of the country are only 
occasional stragglers. The bear season 
opens October 1, and closes January 1, 
with a bag limit of one bear. The deer 
season on white-tails is from October 15 
to February 15, and three bucks are al- 
lowed. The mule deer season opens No- 
vember 1 and closes January 1, with a 
limit of one buck. A six-month hunting 
license costs the equivalent of $23, and is 
good anywhere in Mexico.—J. L. 


Marion County, Florida 


ARION COUNTY, Florida, seems to 
have just about as much good fishing 

and hunting as most of the Florida coun- 
ties, and I’ve hunted and fished in wide- 
ly scattered areas over the State. With 
Ocala as your headquarters, you'll find 
fair bass fisning within eight miles of the 
town, and excellent fishing 20 miles 
away. Orange Lake, about 18 miles away, 
has bass aplenty, and some of the big- 
gest ones to be found in the State. There 
are several places where boats can be 
rented at 50 cents a day. The last two days 
we were up there we got 14 and 10 fish 
respectively, almost all of them from 2% 
to 5 lb.—not big fish, but a good sporting 
size. With a few successive mornings of 


PUT ‘IM BACK, 
HE'S ONLY BOUT 





fishing, one is sure to hook one or more 
of the whoppers that give Florida its 
bass reputation. Then there are the 
Withlacoochee and Ocklawaha rivers, 
the former slightly superior, with boats 
conveniently available. There are many 
other good lakes scattered over the 
county. Hotel accommodations in Ocala 
are good and reasonable. There are also 
hotel accommodations at Orange Lake. 

We have some of the best deer hunt- 
ing in Florida in the Ocala National 
Forest, 18 miles west of Ocala, on the 
Daytona highway. Hundreds are killed 
there each season. Early December is 
best for hunting. The deer season is over 
December 31, and the quail and turkey 
are plenty shy by then. Quail are fairly 
plentiful all over the county, while 
turkey are getting harder to find every 
year. There are still some good flocks, 
however. 

Farther south, in the Everglades, or 
at Fort Myers, there is plenty of good 
hunting and fishing. There are canals in 
which the bass and small tarpon fight 
over plugs, and the Everglades swamp 
is full of game, but not nearly so ac- 
cessible as here in the central uplands 
of the State. There is also good salt- 
water fishing around Fort Myers. There 
are inlets at Bonita Beach, just south of 
Fort Myers, where an angler can get nice 
sea trout on plugs, from the shore, and 
plenty of mangrove snappers on live 
minnows.—Herbert McNeal. 
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Hunt largest bear in the world. Now 
receiving 1938 spring bookings. tn- 
dividually planned parties; no extras, 
horses, planes, boats included. {2th 
=. successful year. 
et LA 


CABLE ADORESS. AGTA* BOx 
ANCHORAGE ALASKA 





fi, 
ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 





BIG GAME HUNTING 


Old Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Jaguar, Cats, 
Deer, Wild Hogs. With membership in Acuna 
Hunting and Fishing Club, Mexican License 
No. 6-3-15289 

New Mexico—Bear, Lion, Turkey, Cats, Deer. 

Experienced guides and well trained hounds. 

We aim to satisfy. For full information, write 


W. L. HENDRICK RALLS, TEXAS 








ALASKA! 


Read thrilling tales and authoritative fact articles by 
Alaskans about this great, romantic territory Alaska’s 
magazine describes big-game hunts, mining, industries, 
seenery flora and fauna; attractive, well-illustrated. 
Send $1.50 for year’s subscription or l5c for single copy. 


THE ALASKA SPORTSMAN 
Box C-126 Ketchikan, Alaska 











Shooting Facts. by Major Charles Askins. Com- 
pletely rewritten in 1933—new edition just published. 
All of the up-to-date information on new arms, am- 
munitions, sights, and shooting. Authoritative analysis 
of the best rifles for small game, vermin, deer, and big 
game including elephants. Also latest developments in 
Shotguns. 96 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 

Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Own 
Auto Trouble Shooter 


EASY 


Now you can cut 
down monthly repair 
bills and keep your 
car in A-1 condition 
by doing yourself 
many easy tasks 
completely explained 
in this brand new 
manual. 


Be Your 





SIMPLE HANDBOOK MAKES IT 


GASOLINE TANK 
FuieR TUBE 


NEW 


“Gencen at 
(DETACHABLE) 





A reduced drawing from Anyone can follow 


AUTO KINKS showing the non-technical 
ow to repair hole in gaso- ‘ 
line tank without solder- language in AUTO 


ing. Complete explanation KINKS fully illus- 

in book. trated with drawings 
and simple diagrams, and find out just 
what to do no matter what goes wrong— 
how to make temporary or permanent re- 
pairs to the motor, carburetor, fuel line, 
ignition, lights, starter, radiator, chassis, 
running gear, body, fender, top, and even 
the garage. 


AUTO KINKS is a complete service 
manual which will save you many times its 
cost. Besides cutting your repair bills, you 
will get a lot of fun out of doing these sim- 
ple jobs yourself. 192 pages, full strong 
cloth. binding, pictures on every page, only 
$1.00 C.O.D. plus a few cents postage. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Dept. 127 
353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Send me AUTO KINKS. I agree to pay the 
postman $1.00 eg a few cents postage when the 
book arrives. If I am not entirely satisfied with 
the book, I will return it to you within 5 days 
of receipt and you will refund my money in full. 


Name 





Address 





City State 
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Ontario Moose, Bear, Deer 


F YOU want moose, bear, and deer on 

the same hunt, that strictly limits the 
territory. Generally speaking, good moose 
country is poor deer country, and vice 
versa. However, they mingle together 
quite thickly in spots along a line run- 
ning approximately east and west, and 
from 5 to 40 miles deep. This line is 
about 50 miles north of North Bay, Ont. 

If the emphasis is put upon bear and 
deer, North Bay is a splendid starting 
point. A letter to any postmaster or 
station agent will bring the name of a 
registered, and therefore capable and re- 
liable guide. No would-be’s are guides 
thereabouts. For the game mentioned, 
the district is hard to surpass. Fair 
moose country can be reached from 
there with a little travel. 

If the emphasis is to be placed upon 
moose, I would suggest a point some- 
what farther north on the T & N.O.R.R. 
The Ferguson Highway follows the track 
north to Cochrane. Timagami, about 80 
miles north of North Bay, is good. Earl- 
ton, or Elk Lake, some 50 miles farther 
north, are equally good. Yet farther 
north, Swastika, or indeed any town of 
size right up to cochrane, would suit, 
farther south is better for deer. 

Guides’ charges are from $4.50 a day, 
including canoe but not provisions, and 
up, according to equipment necessary 
and the size of the party. Unless stop- 
ping at North Bay, you had better be 
prepared with ammunition, as at small 
places some calibers cannot be obtained. 
Everything else can be bought at the 
jumping-off place. Unless the hunter is 
an exceptional woodsman, he should not 
attempt this North country without a 
guide. Rifles of military type are not 
allowed to be brought into Canada by 
other than a British subject without 
special license. 

The popular idea of sporting outfitters 
seems to be that the .30/30 carbine is 
the moose rifle. Many Americans come 
up here with it. I have a .38 automatic 
pistol that is far superior. Moose have 
almost incredible vitality, and a heavy 
blow is needed to stop them.—J. Mc- 
Queen-Desmond. 


Pennsylvania Deer 


YCOMING COUNTY, PA., has as many 

deer as any county in the State. This 
is shown by the fact that the Game Com- 
mission has allotted 2,000 does to be 
killed within the county during the spe- 
cial doe season, November 25, 26, and 27. 
The Pine Creek district is as good as, if 
| not better than, any other part of the 
| county. Satisfactory boarding places 
| may be found in Slate Run, or in Lloyd, 
| Tioga County, just over the county line. 
| —E. F. Dean. 
| 
| 
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Northern Maine 


S GOOD bear and deer country as 

there is in Maine lies in the extreme 
northern portion of Aroostook County. 
There you can see Maine hunting at its 
best. The area has several good camps 
and a number of excellent guides. The 
guides furnish canoe, motor, and sup- 
plies. Saint Francis and Fort Kent are 
good points of entry to this splendid 
game area.—L. S. Kelso. 
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Odd Facts of O\d Boston 


: 





FREE 1000 MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS I/O HIGH OF OLD 
SPINNING WHEEL THAT ACTUALLY WORKS FOR 1000 
BEST LETTERS ON WHY OLD MR. BOSTON FINE LIQUORS | 
REFLECT THE QUALITY TRADITIONS OF OLD BOSTON. 


OLD ann a DEPT. OF. BOSTON, MASS. 
This offer good u i! Dec oO” rnorTr in Stotes where 
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Airplane view of the Delta Migratory Waterfowl Refuge Station in Louisiana where about one fourth of our American wildfow! winter 


HE “blue goose” flies high over 48,- 
000 acres of Louisiana marshland at 
the mouth of the Mississippi River, 
while a crew of 200 WPA workers 
prepare comfortable winter quarters and 
protection for nearly a fourth of the mi- 
gratory waterfowl of the United States. 

Down river from Venice, the last town 
on the tip end of the State accessible by 
automobile, looms the giant observation 
tower of the U. S. Bureau of Biological 
Survey with its official insignia—the blue 
goose in flight—a silvery spire in the 
distance. 

Accessible only by boat, sole means of 
transportation in the bayou country, the 
Delta Migratory Waterfowl Refuge lies 
a dozen miles down the twisting river. 

Under the direction of John H. Suther- 
lin, assistant refuge manager of the Del- 
ta preserves for the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, a modern community is spring- 
ing up on the property formerly occupied 
by the U. S. Quarantine Station. To the 
south of the new biological station lie 
the 12,000 acres of the late Joseph Leiter, 
millionaire sportsman who built a pa- 
latial “duck club” for his own use and 
that of his friends. The government ac- 
quired this property and is setting up a 
bird sanctuary on it. An additional 36,- 
000 acres of government land, bounded 
on the south by the gulf, adjoins the 
Leiter tract as part of the refuge. 

The first job was to “fence” the Leiter 
property and properly mark it to keep 
hunters off. Heavy posts, 6 and 8 ft. 
deep, were sunk in the mire until they 
were firm, and then a single strand 


8 


of weather-resisting copper wire was 
stretched. At regular intervals of an 
eighth of a mile were placed the “blue 
goose” signs, warning hunters that the 
land was protected territory. This done, 
the real job of making the winter quar- 
ters for the birds began. Let Sutherlin 
tell in his own words about this job: 
“There are three types of refuges in 
the United States. There is the refuge 
in the nesting area, usually in the Dako- 
tas and the far North. Then there are 
rest refuges along flyways where the 
flocks can feed and rest in the migratory 
seasons. The last is the winter refuge 


along the coastal areas of the Atlantic, 
Gulf of Mexico, and in California. 

“It is necessary to locate a winter ref- 
uge, such as the Delta preserves, as far 
away from civilization as possible. Here 
the major battle is against river silt that 
eventually chokes out fresh water and 
feed. 

“We will have to wage a constant fight 
to keep the area an ideal feeding and 
wintering grounds. Ducks feed on many 
types of herbs and roots. Chief of these 
are widgeon grass, banana water lily, 
Delta duck potato, and seeds of the va- 
rious sedges. Geese are fond of three- 








Markers bearing the blue goose of the Biological Survey warn poachers off the protected area 
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Wild Rabbits pet ng 


Can furnish any number in 
eason or restocking or 
coursing. Place  cottontail 
orders now which can be 
shipped only in the late fall 
and winter months, can fur 
nish Jacks at all times ex 
cept in summer when the 
weather is hot. MY PRICES 
WILL INTEREST YOU. 
Live arrival guaranteed. Ev- 
ery customer satisfied 


EARL JOHNSON 











Natural aquatic food plants will 
bring thousands of Wild Ducks to 
your favorite waters. Plant WILD 
RICE, WILD C SELERY, POND- 
WEED SEEDS and others 
anteed to grow. Prices r 
count on early orders. Write 
anting advice and |free 
any years ye 


sin 
Box 331-B Oshkosh. 


Wisco! 





Live Wild Rabbits 


H Any number Jacks or Cottontails 
for restocking, field trials, ete. 
Live arrival guaranteed! 















For GIANT WILD RICE 


WILD CELERY, NAIAS, MUSKGRASS. 
Plant Terrell’ssure-growing foods NOW. We 
invite comparison. Describe your place. We'll 
make suggestions and send you booklet FREE! 


TERRELL’ Ss 462 A Block 


Oshkosh, Wis, 
Plantings made 


41 years success 




















BEAUTIFUL BIRDS 


Live Arrival Guaranteed 
SINGERS LOVEBIRDS 


Beautiful yel- 1 pair Green 
low Canaries, 1 pair Yellow 
Guaranteed 1 pair Blue 


Each 4935 singers. All 3 pair 925 
Also 10,000 Aviary Birds. Write for illustrated price list. 


BIRD HAVEN, R.F.D. 1, RESEDA, CALIF. 











QUEBEC MINK ‘40c2: 


PLATINUM FOX ses: 

request 

\ll shipments made subjett to 5 days inspection before ac- 

ptance. $25.00 was paid to me in 1936 for the pelt of my 

orest mink with a high of $36.75 for the best I cared to 

t. Bred female mink priced on request. Book ‘‘Domestic 
Mink’’, $1.00 per copy. 


Bemus Point, N. Y. 


HARRY SAXTON’S DEINE RANCH 
Chautauqua Lake. 








Fly Rod for Bass 


by Cal. Johnson. Reprinted 
1934. Separate chapters on the rod, reel, line, 
ader, and lures particularly suited for bass fishing. 
al. Johnson has fly-fished hundreds of the best bass 
reams of this country, and the facts he states here 
re practical—based on experience. Tells you where 
d how to fly fish for bass, the ‘‘Art of Fly- 
isting for Black Bass,’’ care of the equipment, 
othing for the fly caster, and how to cook and 
reserve black bass. Everyone has his own ideas 
out bass, but you can well afford to read John- 
n's recommendations no matter how much of an 
pert you are. 88 pages and cover. 25c postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE, 353 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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square grass, roots of the salt-marsh 


grass, and the roots and young sprouts 


of the cat-tail. 


“This food is often choked and killed 


by alligator grass which clogs streams 
and blocks off water. Silt often 
duck 


tiful water hyacinth is death on 


and goose food, and, therefore, must be | 


destroyed. 

“It has been found that salt water will 
kill water hyacinth, so, when we find 
dangerous growths of the vegetation, we 
let salt water in. Salt water is not in- 
jurious to other duck food. 


cate alligator grass. 
“In the near 
the construction of wing dams and check 


dams to halt siltage flow. These dams | 


will let the fresh water through and 
keep the choking silt out of the natural 
waterways. 

“Our observation tower is built 
binoculars, an observer 
section of the preserves.” 

When the construction work and 
major problems in the marsh lands 
put into shape for easy handling, 
“blue goose” forces will take over 
station. 


can see every 


are 
the 
the 


| care of the patrolling work. 





“You know a duck has plenty of good, | 
Capt. John- 
hunters go 


hard, common sense,” says 
son. “It’s amusing to see 
into the unprotected marsh areas north 
of us. 


“It seems that the ducks learn to stay | 


on the right side of our fence. They make 
a hunter cuss plenty to see them in a 


pond just over the fence line, playing | 


around as smart as you please. After 
sundown, when shooting is not permitted, 
the pesky things will start a flight right 
out into the unprotected areas, display- 
ing almost human intelligence.” 


Chief among the birds that flock to| 


the refuge in the winter season, accord- 
ing to Capt. Johnson, are blue geese, Ca- 
nadian geese, white-fronted geese, and 
snow geese. Some types of Louisiana 
ducks nest in the marsh during the sum- 
mer season. The most common varie- 
ties of these ducks are shovellers, can- 
vasbacks, and lesser scaups. 


White-Cheeked Geese 


STRANGE race of brunet Canada 
goose has been reported along the 
coastal regions of British Colum- 


bia and southeastern Alaska. They dif- | 


fer from the regular honker in habits, 
as well as color. Instead of making the 
customary long migration, this variety 
of goose stays in one vicinity all year 
round, nesting, breeding, and living in 
one region. They do not breed until two- | 
years old, yet remain in sociable flocks, 
young and old together. During the | 
molting season, the youngsters are un- 
able to fly, and depend on their ability to 
hide for protection. 

Darker than the ordinary Canada 
goose, they have white spots on their 
cheeks, and are known as white-cheeked 
geese. 
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favorite foods of wild ducks. 
expert planting advice FREE 


OW that will produce IMMEDIATE RESULTS in attracting and holding — 
this Fall and cost no more than corn. Establish permanent eepty 9 beds wit 
famous GIANT WILD RICE, WILD CEL MUSKG 

One planting lasts years. 
based on many years’ practical experience. 






We are supplying natural 
our z 
RASS, NAIAS and all the other 


Deseribe your place; we'll send 
REE erate 





book shows best foods: best prices on market. Why experiment? We produce RESULT 
D LIFE NURSERIES BO OSHKOSH, wis. 
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ices are reasonable. 


will 
cause the death of such food. The beau- | 


Biologists | 
now are working on some way to eradi- 


future, we will start on | 


of 
| structural steel, and is 120 ft. high. With 


the 


This will require only a hand- 
ful of men. Capt. Johnson, formerly chief 
guide for the late Mr. Leiter, will take 






: Hut Now! 


Protect Your 
Inventions With 
U. S. Patents 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR BIG 48 PAGE 
BOOK AND FREE 
FORM FOR RE- 
CORDING YOUR 
INVENTION 


‘A: 
FF oAY! 


NVENTION, like every- 
thing else today is a 
business—you must know 
what you are doing. First, 
you must know how to 
obtain patent — then how 
to market your invention. 
Don’t move in the dark— 
get the complete story of 






















Patents and the Inventive Field before 
proceeding. 
How To Proceed 
Our FREE 48-Page Book takes you 
| from the first step in obtaining patent to 
last step in commercializing your inven- 
tion. Practically everything you need to 


know is in this book—prepared by ex- 
perts with years of training in the patent 
field. We have served thousands of in- 
ventors in the United States and we can 
serve you very reasonably on liberal terms. 


Free Record of Invention—Mail Coupon 


Don’t delay—learn what you must do 
today—Send for our FREE book, “Patent 
Guide” and FREE “Record of Invention” 
Blank for submitting your invention. 





Use our Free ** Record of [ 
Invention’' form toaasiat 
you in recording the de- 
scriptive outline of your 
inventionand tocstabliah 
the date of your invention. 


CLARENCEAO BRIEN 
€& HYMAN BERMAN 
REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEYS 


664-B Adams Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send me your FREE BOOK, “Patent 
Guide for the Inventor’ and your “Record of 
Invention’ form, without any cost or obligation 


Name 


Address 


Write or , print name plainly) 


| on my part. 
| 
| 
l 
| 


(important: 


| 




















Booster for Bows 


ANY men will not 
hunt with a rifle 
because they think 
they are not giving the game a fair 
chance and have turned to the bow. 
However, there are a great many who 
have no idea of the destructive nature 
of a bow in hunting, and who believe it 
is a form of torture. Many agree with 
William J. Framer, of Deerbrook, Wis., 
who wrote in a recent issue that “the 
bow and arrow are not accurate enough, 
and lack sufficient killing power for 
deer.” Yet, our best known archers— 
Compton, Young, and Pope—have killed 
about 30 deer with the bow. The range 
was anywhere from 40 to 80 yd. These 
men, and many others, have killed with 
the bow and arrow many large animals, 
such as cougar, grizzly bear, Kodiak 
bear, and moose. 
A broadhead arrow, striking a deer in 
either the chest or abdominal cavity, 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


INDIAN KILLUM 
— WITH 





will kill it in a few minutes! Why should 
the pain be greater with the arrow than 
with a bullet? 

I believe that any man, who loves the 
bow and the outdoors, should be allowed 
to hunt everything with a bow that one 
is allowed to hunt with a rifle. A man 
shooting a bow can do so only by con- 
stant practice, and his sport is no more 
barbarous or inhuman than the sport 
of one who takes life with a rifle.—Jay 
R. Merrill, New Haven, Conn. 


Prairie-Dog Tails 


ERHAPS some of 

your readers can tell 
me the largest num- 
ber of prairie dogs that have been killed 
in a short period of time with an or- 
dinary small-bore rifle. The chances 
are that my own record is nothing to 
boast of, but I have killed and recov- 
ered the tails from 67 prairie dogs in 
four hours from the time I left camp 
until the time I returned. I used an or- 
dinary .22 caliber rifle, mounted with a 
‘scope sight, and using Long Rifle, hol- 
low-point ammunition. Has anyone 
beaten this?—George C. Cates, Muen- 
ster, Tex. 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 


Guineas for a Thrill 


ORACE T. CHIL- 

TON’S article, 
“Bombshells from the 
Barnyard,” struck a note in game prop- 
agation that could well be followed by 
the fish and game commissions of the 
various states. Guinea fowl do provide 
all the sport that Mr. Chilton claims for 
them. 

After enduring several periods of ab- 
solute boredom in the Guantanamo 
Bay area of Cuba, I arrived there again 
prepared to take what sport the coun- 


EDITOR 
Outdoor Life: 
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ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU‘RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


try provided. But, after trying wild 
boar, deer, doves, and bobwhites, I dis- 
covered that the guinea fowl, found 
there in large numbers, provided the 
best sport of all. 

The locale of Guantanamo Bay is 
vastly different from that of Tennessee, 
where they thrive. I believe they would 
be adaptable to the Southwestern states. 
The method of propagation suggested 
by Chilton would seem to be a reason- 
able one from the standpoint of cost, at 
least. 

Hunters in my locality have been 
waiting for years for imported quail 
and ringnecks to become numerous 
enough for real sport. Maybe guinea 
fowl are the answer. They certainly 
provided as much sport as any upland 
game bird I ever hunted.—R. R. Killian, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Deer Tied to Tree? 


EDITOR OLAND ESMOND 
Outdoor Life: says he hunts deer 

with a .22 rifle, and 
gets his game. He is such a good stalker 
that he gets to within 75 yd. of a deer. 





What I would guess is that he has the 
deer tied to a tree. I have hunted the 
Yukon, Alaska, Washington, Oregon, 
Arizona and Mexico, and only once got 
so near a deer as 75 yd. Most of my 
shots have been at 125 to 175 yd. The 
last deer I killed was just 250 long steps 
away, and it was going like the wind. I 
would like to know what a .22 would do 
in a case like that?—Jack Babb, Seattle, 
Wash. 


Horns Made to Fit 


EDITOR HY do deer and 
Outdoor Life: all similar animals 

shed their horns? This 
question has been answered several 
times, but never correctly, in my opin- 
ion. Experts say they do it to protect 
the young and females during the spring, 
but I think this is all bunk. Here is my 
explanation: It is the only way that na- 
ture can put a forked horn on an animal. 
A yearling buck grows a small set of 


horns and these horns harden. Naturs 
cannot dissolve the horns and turn them 
back into flesh so that blood can be sent 
out through them to produce more 
prongs. So, the only thing nature car 
do to make horns to fit the animal is t 
take those small horns off, and grow a 
bigger set. Am I right?—David H. East- 
erly, Gunnison, Col. 


Paying Off City Slickers 


EDITOR RANCHER recent- 
Outdoor Life: ly took an odd way 

to repay a call a city 
family made to his property, according 
to an article in a Colorado newspaper 
He certainly deserves a medal. The city 
family had a picnic on his land, and left 
it littered with rubbish. So the rancher 
took his family to town, parked on his 
late visitor’s lawn and had a picnic. The 
lawn was a shambles. I’ve often thought 
of doing what he did, and I'll bet you 
have too. But we only thought it; he 
acted. If everybody would step out and 
do something drastic like that, some of 
the evils that are wrecking our outdoors 
would be corrected.—Francis C. Zuike 
Sheridan, Wyo. 


Muskie Man-Killer 


EDITOR OMETHING hap- 
Outdoor Life: pened up our way | 

bet nobody will be- 
lieve. According to an account of it in 
an Ottawa paper, a big muskellunge at- 
tacked James Black, of Ottawa, while h¢ 
was swimming in the Rideau Ri‘ 
Black saw the muskie near him, and 
tried to chase it away. However, the fis! 
darted for him, bit his hand, and would 
not let go. The fish and the man battled 
it out, until Black was able to pick up 4 
rock from the bottom, and strike 
fish with it. Still the fish hung on. Afte! 
almost an hour, Black finally managed 
to get the fish to shore. It weighed 20 |! 
and was 4245 in. long. Several pers 
who saw the fight can prove this s 
true. One is an amateur movie cam: 
man who managed to catch some ac 
shots of the strange battle.—F. W. B 
hour, Ottawa, Ont. 
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Against Toy Guns 


DITOR OLANDA.ESMOND 
Outdoor Life: goes too far when 
he advocates shooting 
deer with a .22 rifle. I would rather fish 
for tarpon with a fly rod than shoot a 
deer with a .22, because, if my tarpon 
gets away, he won’t be painfully injured, 
as a deer would be by the woefully in- 
adequate .22. This business of stalking 
to within 75 yd. of a deer may be O. K. 
for a man who has the opportunity to 
practice stalking, and the chance for 
several hunting trips a season. But what 
about the unfortunate city dweller who 
has to make the best of his very few 
actual hunting hours? If he tries to 
stalk within 75 yd., he may do any one 
of the thousand things that will frighten 
wary deer, and may lose his only 
chance to get it. And, how about the 
Western states, where long shots are 
the rule rather than the exception? Es- 
mond ought to try Wyoming with his 
22. They have laws out there to take 
care of the small-caliber, game-wounding 
guns. 
I am not an authority on hunting, but 
I try to use common sense. I do not 
believe in using a .300 Magnum on deer, 
but I don’t think the .22, the .25/20, or 
the .22 Hornet are deer guns in the 
average hunter’s hands. They are target 
and pest guns, and that is as far as they 
go.—L. W. Patton, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Hasn't Blown Up Yet 


EDITOR OME of your read- 
Outdoor Life: ers defend the Ross 

rifle, and others con- 
demn it. I have one that I take apart 
every month to clean and oil. It has 
never blown up yet. The only way it 
could blow up would be for the bolt head 
to fail to turn. It is a Model ’05 military 
rifle. I wonder if your American readers 
think that the Canadian military au- 
thorities would adopt a rifle that is not 
safe? I have known a Springfield .30/06 
to blow up through incorrect assembling. 


YOU HAFTA KNOW 
HOW TO HANDLE 


DAZ 'T, THATS 
SRF” au! 






This is probably what happened to the 

Ross rifles that blew up. Yet I have 

fired about 70,000 rounds through mine, 

ind it is still safe to use. If the bolt is 

assembled correctly, it cannot blow back. 
Harry E. Taye, Cardinal, Ont. 


Anglers and Casters 


TDITOR COLUMN I wrote 
Outdoor Life: in a Waco, Tex., 

paper gives my views 
n the outlandish charges Charles S. 
ioffman, Jr., levels at the increasingly 
opular sport of tournament casting. 
‘irst of all, the column points out, any 
ournament caster is a good angler, but 
ll anglers are not good tournament 
asters. If there is no value to the fish- 
rman in tournament casting, then there 
; no value to the hunter and shooter in 
keet, traps, or target shooting. The 
asting pool teaches the potential fisher- 
ian, and even the seasoned veteran, a 
1t of things about handling rods, reels, 
nd lines that can’t be learned on 
tream or lake. The fly events for ac- 
uracy, for example, give almost a com- 
lete course in the correct use of rod, 
eel, line, leader, fly, back casts, forward 
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casts, wind drift, delicacy of timing, 
power application, and everything a fish- 
erman has any use for. The bait-casting 
events for accuracy also have several 
good points, as do all the others.—Jack 
Sparks, Waco, Tex. 


RT NEU brought 
out, in his articles, 
exactly the weaknesses 
of American tournament casting that I 
have frequently voiced. I am happy to 
see that those across the water look on 
it as a first cousin to actual fishing. 
American tournament casting has be- 
come so specialized that it is not re- 
motely related to decent fishing practice. 
My contention is that tournament cast- 
ing should be restricted to casting tackle 
and practices that would be suited to 
actual fishing. Attending a lot of field- 
day gatherings of sportsmen, where in- 
formal tournaments are attempted, con- 
vinces me that the interest in tourna- 
ment casting would be doubled if the 
regulations were altered along the lines 
suggested. I find that fishermen hesitate 
to engage in tournaments because of this 
specialization which, incidentally places 
them under a severe handicap if they do 
compete with fishing tackle—Kenneth 
A. Reid, Connellsville, Pa. 
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He Really Likes Angling 
GWAN, FALL AND WINTER 





FISHING! 





VERY time fall rolls 

around, I know my 
reading is going to 
drop off, for OuTpoor Lire is filled with 
hunting articles, and I’m an angler. I 
don’t want to be hoggish, and have the 
whole magazine published just for me, 
but I do think anglers ought to get a 
better break. After all, there are a whole 
lot more anglers than there are hunters, 
and there’s more to write about. Any- 
body with a little practice can become a 
hunter, but angling is a science, and a 
real angler is always eager to learn all 


EDITOR 
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he can by reading what experts have 


found out. So let’s have more fishing 
stories.—A. W. Hartnett, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Likes Smaller Rifles 


EDITOR LMER KEITH, it 
Outdoor Life: seems, makes some 

pretty strong asser- 
tions when he says that such rifles as the 
.30/06 are too small for Western hunting. 
I have killed many head of big game at 
both close and long ranges, with various 
high-power rifles, including the .30/30, 
.250/3000, .35 Remington, .300 Savage, 
and .30/06, and have killed several mule 
deer as far as 600 yd. with the little 
.250/3000 Savage and 87-grain bullet. For 
Western mule-deer shooting, this com- 
bination is all any man needs. I know 
men who have used the .250 on elk, year 
after year, and they bring in their elk, 
and are very well satisfied with it as a 
killer. 

I don’t recommend the .250 as an elk 
rifle for the average hunter, but such 
rifles certainly will kill elk if hit fairly 
at reasonable ranges, and are adequate 
for Western mule deer; and so on. For 
game the size of elk, I think rifles in the 
35 Remington, 300 Savage, 7 m.m., 
.30/06 and .343 class should be used, and 
any man who owns such a rifle is surely 


WONT EVEN HAFTA HIT 'EM 
WITH THIS 





sufficiently gunned for elk, mule deer, 
sheep, goat, and Western black and 
brown bear. 

No doubt some game, such as small 
deer and coyotes, would be wounded and 
wander off to die if every man who 
hunts was armed with nothing smaller 
than a .400 Whelen, but it would be due 
to poorly aimed shots rather than inade- 
quate power in the arm. 

Why condemn all these fine rifles for 
our big game, and advise green rifle- 
men and hunters, who don’t fire 20 prac- 
tice shots a year with a high-power rifle, 
to buy a rifle with as much recoil as a 
405, .375 and .400? The tyro doesn’t fire 
enough shots with this big rifle to get 
over flinching, and, when he sees game, 
he will get the sight somewhere close to 
his object, shut his eyes, and pull the 
trigger. He is just as likely to hit his 
elk in the leg as in the shoulder or 
neck.—Walter Pabst, Wallace, Id. 


High-Tension Buck 


EDITOR 
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HREE employees, 

stationed at a hydro- 
electric power plant in 
the Sierra Nevadas in California, went 
deer hunting in the early dawn, opening 
day. The hunters followed the high- 
tension power line, and soon sighted a 
buck across a ravine. Here the power 
line crossed the ravine between the 
hunters and their quarry. At the almost 
simultaneous reports of the three rifles, 
there was a blinding flash of electricity 
from the power line across the ravine, 
and a deafening roar from the distant 
power house. The hunters knew that 
there was a dead short on the line, so 
they dropped their rifles, and took the 
shortest way back to help get the plant 
back in shape. 

In tracing the power line to locate the 
trouble, a patrol later found that the 
bullets from all three rifles had struck 
one of the power lines. Two had severed 
it, cutting out a piece about 12 in. long, 
and the third had partly cut off a second 
piece. That’s sharpshooting even if it 
was an accident.—R. G. Roseveare, San 
Jose, Cal. 


Shall We Protect Quail? 


EDITOR OW that the hunt- 
Outdoor Life: ing season is here, 

an old thought pesters 
me once more. The farmers’ friend, the 
bird, must face the firing squad! The 
birds include the quail, the only enemy 
of the dread bean beetle. Quail are 
scarce where I live, and are becoming 
scarcer. Yet they are being hunted 
more and more. Isn’t it time to stop. 
and protect them all year? 

I have hunted since I was able to 
tote a gun, but I’ve never shot quail. 
You notice, I said shot, for most quail 
are shot but not found. Without a good 
dog, you just never find them. I am 
not a farmer, but I know these defense- 
less, and useful birds, and I do not think 
they should be shot. There are plenty 
of men in this district who agree with 
me on this problem.—Melvin Bossert, 
Oakmont, Pa. 
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IT’S STILL DUCKS 


Though fifty remembered hunts enrich their memories, two 
old-timers grow tense as they sit on the stern of their 
boat, making sure the old double-barrel will work smoothly 


when the call of webfeet sounds again on the marsh air 
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By 
LUTHER D. 
LOVEKIN, JR. 


DICEMBER, 1937 


“was 


¥ oe Be 


aA. OME again! But, instead of office 
| = buildings, traffic commotion, and 
; ay bustling humanity, I imagine 
"| many-colored hills, resplendent in 
October hues under a clear sky; 
foaming, rock-filled rapids; peaceful lakes; 
and the bronzed, bearded face of my Canuck 
guide. I hear once more the rhythmic drip 
from our paddles, and the “urruh” of a 
birch horn, breaking the deep silence of 
dusk, shortly to be answered by a rumble 
far back in the spruce! These are only 
dreams now, but they were reality once, 
and, I hope, will be real again. 
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The moose changed its 
course suddenly, and | 
fired once, and missed 





The hunting trip that gave me these 
golden memories took me into northwest- 
ern Quebec. I arrived at the Hudson’s Bay 
post about 4 o’clock Saturday morning. As 
the lights of the train slowly faded in the 
blackness and softly falling snow, a band 
of huskies set up an infernal din behind 
the post building. Then a door banged, 
and a lantern, flickering uncertainly, ap- 
proached. A moment later, Pierre Paul 
Patsage, the factor, had introduced him- 
self, and was leading the way to the post. 

Pat, as Patsage preferred to be called, 
paused long enough to shout several choice 
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A moose in velvet, swimming a lake in Quebec's northwestern fastness, later, perhaps, to provide some hunter with a fine trophy 


French expletives at the dogs to quiet 
- them. His English was as sketchy as 
my French, so our conversation was 
held to essentials. He told me break- 
fast would be at 7 o'clock, and I fol- 
lowed him up a staircase that creaked 
dismally. Pat deposited his share of the 
luggage in a back room, smiled weari- 
ly, and left me with the lantern. 

A cyclone of icy wind was 
sweeping the room, coming, 
I soon found, from an open 
sash that defied my efforts to 
close it. My teeth clicked like 
a pneumatic riveter, and I 
tried hopefully to warm my 
hands over the lantern. Then, 
summoning all my courage, I 
dumped the contents of my 
duffel bag on the floor, and 
changed to bush clothes. The 
cold was bearable then, and 
I managed a short nap under 
a pile of blankets. When I 
awoke, bright sunshine flooded the 
room, and the snow, both inside and 
out, was melting rapidly. 

A few hundred yards away, I could 
see the river, covered with whitecaps. 
Behind it, as far as the eye could see, 
stretched spruce and birch-clad hills— 
the wilderness hunting grounds of the 
Crees. 

A rap on the door roused me from 
my dreaming. Breakfast was ready. 
Downstairs a fire blazed merrily, and 
Madame Patsage, a girl still in her 
teens, bustled about. 

During the meal, Pat left me to wait 
on some Indians who had wandered in- 
to the post. Slight, dark men they 
were, dressed in heavy, well-worn trou- 
sers and jackets of wool. They spoke 
softly and their language was strange- 
ly musical. As they were leaving with 
their purchases, I noticed one of them 
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limped badly. This, Pat explained, was 
Narcisse, who some years ago nearly 
lost his life to a bull moose. He was 
paddling up a narrow creek, calling as 
he went, when the animal plunged over 
the bank upon the canoe. He killed the 
moose, but not before it had slashed 
him badly. Narcisse, incidentally, is 
credited with having taken one of the 
largest bulls ever shot in east- 
ern Canada. Its antlers had a 
spread of sixty-eight and one 
half inches. 

As Pat and I talked, a stocky 
young man, with a great shock 
of yellow hair, entered the 
store. He deposited a bulky 
pack near the door, then ap- 
proached us. 

“Monsieur,” said Pat, “this 
is Bertin, your guide—a fine 
fellow, but he speaks no Eng- 
lish.” Bertin and I _ shook 
hands, and then began round- 
ing up the food we were to take. This 
done, we lugged the canoe and baggage 
to the river, and carefully loaded the 
craft so it would balance. 

“Bon,” said Bert. We stepped in, and 
the canoe swung out into the stream. 

“Un grand orignal,” called Pat, and a 
big moose I meant to have. 

Bert, crouching low in the stern, pad- 
dled with the characteristic, quick, 
short dip of the North country, and it 
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was some time before I could adjust my 
own strokes to any semblance of 
rhythm. Luckily we were paddling with 
the current, and so made rapid progress. 


EVERAL hours passed. My knees 

and toes, unaccustomed to long 
kneeling, began aching, and I had one 
devil of a time getting them to work 
properly when we finally reached a 
long series of rapids. After adjusting a 
ton or more of duffel on my shoulders, 
Bert piled twice as much on his own, 
and the canoe as well, and strode off 
through the forest. Uphill and down we 
went. I slipped and slid in my effort to 
keep up, but finally I-.had to yell 
“Whoa,” and sat down, perspiration 
dripping from every pore. Bert dumped 
his load, and came back smiling. “Une 
cigarette, monsieur?” he asked. 

As we smoked, a partridge scuttle: 
across the trail. Bert looked at me, bu 
my shotgun was in its case somewhe! 
in the duffel bag, and I resigned myself 
to seeing this luscious dinner disappear. 
Then there was a dull pop, and the bird 
dropped, and lay still. Bert pocketed 
his ancient, single-shot .22 pistol, and 
dinner was saved. 

During the afternoon, as we wer 
passing through a wide place in thé 
river, Bert pointed out fresh mo 
tracks on a sand bar. The wind hed 
died down, and it would be a wondertul 
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The moose head is 
racked aboard the 


cuffel, the hunter 


ening for calling. A mile farther on, 
» reached a rocky, spruce-covered is- 
nd, where we beached the canoe, and 
ade camp. While Bert pitched the 
nt, I built a fire, and plucked the 
rouse. Before long, I was basting it 
| its spit, and its delicious odor was 
ningling with the fragrance of the 
ergreens around us. At twilight, with 
e full, yellow moon and the brilliant 
tars reflected brightly on the river, we 
ate our supper. 
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OW good that grouse tasted! After 

the feast, we lay down on our 
blankets, enjoyed cigarettes, and con- 
versed as well as our meager knowl- 
edge of each other’s language allowed. 
I suppressed a yawn, and closed my 
eyes for a moment. Bert tapped me on 
the shoulder, and whispered, “Atten- 
tion.” 

A moose was calling almost at our 
elbow, it seemed. Bert took the flash 
light, and I grabbed my rifle, and to- 
gether we crept out of the tent into the 
bright moonlight. Deep, guttural bel- 
lows were approaching around a bend 
in the island. Both of us were trem- 
bling with cold and expectancy. Sud- 
denly a long, dark shape nosed around 
the point. Bert flashed the light as I 
raised my rifle. Moose? No, merely 
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Running such turbulent water 
in a frail canoe is hazardous 
even for the skilled woodsman 


Drawings by 


FRANK HUBBARD 


anoe with all our 


roves off, and a 
rand hunt closes 
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two Indians on a nocturnal paddle! 

The Indians pulled ashore, and I saw 
the canoe was loaded with meat. Bert, 
understanding Cree, learned they had 
shot a yearling bull early that morn- 
ing, and were returning to camp. 

Morning brought another snow fiur- 
ry, which turned to rain and lasted all 
that day and all the next. Tuesday we 
broke camp. 

Our heavily laden canoe bobbed per- 
ilously on the turbulent whitecaps. A 
bitter wind made paddling misery, and 
our hands were numb in spite of heavy 
gloves. Ice had formed on the paddles. 

About noon we reached another se- 
ries of waterfalls and rapids, and had 
to portage. It was a relief to get away 
from the freezing blasts that swept 
across the open water. This carry was 
much longer than the first, but the go- 
ing was mostly downhill. Moose tracks 
were everywhere, though none seemed 
very fresh. 

Beneath a great, lichen-covered bowl- 
der, we ate lunch, and enjoyed a brief 
rest. Bright sunshine made travel more 
comfortable in the afternoon. That eve- 
ning wolves in the distance sang us a 
mournful, hair-raising serenade. Bert 
tuned up his birch horn but no moose 
appeared. The fire died down, we 
smoked a final cigarette, and slept. 
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Next day we encountered log jams on 
the river, relics of a day when there 
had been quite a lot of lumbering there. 
After a short portage, we made camp, 
and had supper. Wolves howled again, 
and there was a ring around the moon, 
an omen of more bad weather to come. 
Snow began to fall and cold wind 
tugged at the tent. 

In the morning, the ground was 
white. Dark clouds scudded across the 
sky, and the tree tops bent under a 
young hurricane. Since it was impossi- 
ble to embark, we decided to do a little 
hunting there and then. Setting a com- 
pass course, we started off into the 
bush. Partridge and rabbit tracks were 
plentiful on the fresh snow, and once I 
saw tufts of bloody fur where a lynx 
had feasted. 


S WE followed the cat’s prints over 

a hillock, something moved in a 

thick clump of spruce below. I dropped 
to one knee as a buck deer strolled in- 
to the clear, with its rear toward me. 
I whistled, hoping it would turn to of- 
fer a shoulder or neck shot. For once, 
things happened exactly as I had hoped, 
and, at my shot, the buck lunged for- 
ward with a broken neck. Its rack was 
heavy and carried ten points. 

That night we spent in the shack of 
a good-natured beetle-browed Scot, 
named MacCowl. Mac had endless 
tales about moose to tell. One day 
the summer before, while Mac was 
dozing in his shack, a cow and her 
calf had ambled out of the forest 
to sample his tiny garden. Mac’s 
husky rushed from under the cabin 
to greet the intruders, and the cow 
charged, striking the shack like a 
battering ram. Mac, now awake, 
dashed to a window just as the cow 
lashed out at the husky with her 
forefeet. A pan was the nearest 
object within reach, so Mac heaved 
it. As it clattered to the ground, 
the cow (Continued on page 51) 
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SUN-BAKED 


- E OUGHT to have our 
heads examined,’’ said 
Harry. Cecil yawned, and 
wiped the perspiration 
from his forehead. “I hope,” he said, 


“some one reminds me in the morning 
that we're supposed to hunt ducks.” 

Our foursome—consisting of Cecil 
Adams, Jack Durdle, Harry Singleton, 
and myself—looked like anything but a 
party of would-be waterfowlers on their 
first hunt of the season. For one rea- 
son, the heat was stifling. It was late 
October, but beneath the awning of our 
tent the thermometer read 97 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Inside the tent, which was 
like an oven, buzzing, biting flies made 
relaxation impossible. Not a tree in 
sight; nothing but low brush, cactus, 
and glaring, bare ground. 

You're right. We were in the middle 
of a desert—the Salton Sink, Cal., more 
than 200 feet below sea level, where 
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Harry lifts the decoys from the boat's 
bottom, ready to hand them to Paul who 
has already gone ashore. The shallow 
water made it impossible to land the boat 


The first blind on Dune Island. It Sageauem 
was here that Harry and Paul spent ~ =". = 
hours waiting for their first shot = a 
at Salton Sea ducks, as a hot sun & ed 


summer temperatures soar to 130 de- 
grees. The Salton Sea, which stretched 
glassily from our camp into the misty 
distances, is some thirty miles long and 
almost half that across at its widest 
part. Extremely saline, this sea may 
well be called a ‘‘wet desert.”” Only at 
the southernmost tip, where it is joined 
by Alamo River and the New River, 
offshoots of the mighty Colorado, is the 
water fresh. 

According to geologists, the Salton 
Sink formerly was part of the Gulf of 
California, which extended as far north 
as the town of Indio. The prehistoric 
shoreline still is plainly visible on the 
scorched rocks along the wild valley 
walls. 

The Colorado River is responsible for 
the sink itself, as well as the Salton 
Sea. Carrying down tons of silt, espe- 
cially during floods, the river gradually 
built a delta completely across the val- 
ley of the gulf, forming a dead sea to 
the north. Cut off from the ocean, this 
body of salt water completely evapo- 
rated in time, leaving vast deposits of 
salt in the sink. Even as late as 1900 
the Salton Sink was a forbidding land, 
strewn with the bones of venturesome 
pioneers and gold seekers. But, about 
this time, came enterprising Americans 
who recognized the potential agricul- 
tural value of this apparent desolation. 

During the centuries, the alluvial de- 
posits of the Colorado River had given 
the basin a fertile covering comparable 
to that of the Nile Valley. All the land 
needed was water, and an investigation 
revealed that irrigation was entirely 
possible, due to the 
proximity and 
height of the Col- 
orado River. So ca- 
nals and dikes were 
constructed, and fi- 
nally the higher 
districts of the Sal- 
ton Sink, now 
known as Imperial 
Valley, began to 
produce abundant- 
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blazed and water seeped steadily in % 


ly for those able to withstand the 
tense heat. 

In the spring of 1905, the Colora 
went on a rampage, breaking through 
levees and pouring its entire bur 
into the partially reclaimed valk 
Frantic work finally forced the river 
back into its original course. This left 
an inland sea more than forty miles 
in extent, which since has shrunk du 
to constant evaporation. 

Although the water from the Colo- 
rado was fresh, the salt deposits of the 
sink soon made the Salton Sea as saline 
almost as the ocean. Mullet are plenti- 
ful, and comparatively recent plantings 
of striped bass seem to be doing well. 
But, at present, sportsmen turn to the 
Salton Sea for its waterfowl shooting, 
both on the open sea and in the expan- 
sive tule marshes along the southern 
inlets. The limited, fresh-water area, 
however, is largely taken up by game 
refuges and duck clubs, so most hunt- 
ers resort to sunken blinds along the ir- 


regular shore or on the sand islands. 


But, despite the fact that the Salton 
Sea sometimes affords unexcelled duck 
shooting, our crowd just couldn’t get 
into the spirit that torrid autumn day 

Jack had been the promoter of the 
trip. Cecil, also, had known successful 
shooting there during previous seasons 
but, to Harry and me, it was a new and 
exciting adventure, this hunting birds 
that “fly lower ‘than a sardine swims 
But, after a few hours of the heat, the 
unconquerable flies, and the blinding 
desolation, we were all ready to curl up 

That evening we were all standing 
along the shore, enjoying the cooler air, 
and the last crimson rays in the half 
overcast sky, when there sounded, 
above the desert stillness, the whirring 
of wings. Almost unbelieving, we 
watched a flock of pintails wing low 
above the water just offshore, appar- 
ently heading for the tule swamps to 
the south. This fleeting sight and 
sound did wonders to our waning en- 
thusiasm. 

Although shooting would not be legal! 
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Hunting Waterfowl on the Shores 

















































of America’s Forgotten Sea Where 
Shooters Swelter in the Blinds 


By PAUL W. GARTNER 


until sunrise, we were up at the first flush of dawn. 
There was hardly a ripple on the water. The sky 
quickly became streaked with red. 

Some men called it “earthquake weather,” which 
possibility brought a thought of what might happen 
if a sudden upheaval split the hills between us and 
the ocean. But, to me, it seemed more like the lull 
before storms. Whatever it was, it wasn’t weather 
for ducks. 

So there was no mad hustling as we loaded decoys 
and other equipment in two small boats, which we 
had brought on the tops of our cars. Jack and Cecil 
shoved off first, and headed for a favorite spot, while 
Harry and I presently set our course toward the sand 
islands, which lay about two miles offshore. Mid- 
way in the channel our motor died, and it was more 
than an hour later that we finally drew near the 
largest of the islands. But shallow water made it 
impossible to approach closer than 100 feet, so I 
climbed out into water less than a foot deep. Three 
steps I took before I 
broke through a crust in- 
to two feet of mud. With- 
out the assistance of 
Harry and the boat I 
would be there yet. 

At length, we found 
firmer footing, and 
packed our equipment to 
the sandy island. Then, 
without delay, we dug a 
pit at the water’s edge, 
and, with some conveni- 
ent brush, built what we 
trusted would be a blind. 
Decoys were thrown out, 
and we _ settled back 
against the moist sand. 
The sun blazed through 
thin clouds, and water 
seeped slowly into our 
pit. Shortly, Harry talked 


Three plump mallards brought down from a big 
flock. At left, Jack and Cecil start out for 
their blinds. Below, decoys near the blinds 


about a drink of water, and we remem- 
bered the canteen that had been left 
hanging on a car bumper. Perspira- 
tion ran down our backs. I thought of 
those very delightful hours when I had 
almost frozen in other duck blinds. 

Two more hours dragged by, and 
Harry was ready to give his share of 
Salton Sea ducks for one cool drink. 
I was just about to climb out of our 
blind and ‘gather the decoys, when 
Harry drew my attention to a broad 
formation of flyers, sweeping toward 
us from the north. There were easily 
a hundred birds in straggling lines, like 
flocks which have been fired upon. 

“Geese!” Harry hissed, and we 
crouched with hearts pounding. But 
there was no honking. 

The wavering lines came closer, and 
we saw one corner of the flock would 
pass directly over our heads, weil with- 
in range. They were quite near now, 
and I was swinging before I noticed 
something peculiar about these “geese.”’ 
Then I lowered my 12 bore, grabbed 
Harry’s arm. But I was too late. His 
scatter gun blazed, and a big, white 
bird splashed in the shallows not fifty 
feet away. (Continued on page 60) 
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OARS AND STRIPERS 


HEN nature begins shifting 

the scene from summer to 

winter, when the smell of 

burning leaves fills the air, 
and the marshlands grow mellow, it’s 
striped-bass fishing time. From the lat- 
ter part of September through October 
and November, the stripers provide for 
anglers enjoyment they can find in no 
other way. 

Some years the fish are scarce, but, 
as a rule, the coming of cool weather 
heralds the arrival of hordes of hungry 
stripers. It is then that anglers addicted 
to this form of salt-water sport get a 
glimpse of what the fisherman’s para- 
dise must be like. 

Bass fishermen usually seek their 
stripers from the surf or from power 
skiffs, trolling hard by the breakers. 
The song of their squids, as they sail 
through the air, and the muffled putt, 
putt of their motors are inevitable ac- 
companiments of fall along the beaches 
of New Jersey and Long Island. 

Great sport though it is, fishing for 
striped bass in the fall can be hard 
work, too, particularly if you surf cast 
for the green-nosed beauties. The cold 
west winds may whip your face, and 
hands can be nearly frozen by the icy 
drip from the line. The frostbitten fish- 
erman ignores these hardships, however, 
and counts the day well spent if he suc- 
ceeds in beaching a pair of ten-pounders. 

Surf casting and trolling from power 
boats have their charm, but to my mind 
there’s a far superior way. Neglected in 
recent years—the method is trolling for 
striped bass from a rowboat in the bays. 

Don’t get the impression that this 
method of angling is an old story to me. 
It isn’t. I’ve done plenty of fishing for 
striped bass, but I’d never taken one 
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from a rowboat until last fall when 
Capt. Leopold Gillie put me where the 
fish were biting. But that’s getting 
ahead of my yarn. Let’s get back to 
the beginning. 

Offshore fishing had been a decided 
disappointment, with bad weather and 
a scarcity of fish, so there wasn’t much 
to do except stay ashore, and pass the 
time of day with the boys around the 
docks. 

It was after one of these sessions, a 
session which, if memory serves me 
right, was particularly heated, that I 
chanced to remark to my friend, Capt. 
Gillie, that I was fed up on dry-land 
fishing, and craved a little of the real 
thing. 

“With this easterly weather, there 
ought to be some striped bass feeding 
on the bar,” I remarked. ‘Guess I’ll run 
up home, and get my stuff together for 
a shot at them.” 

“If it’s stripers you want,” replied 
Gillie, “I'H show you the finest kind of 
fishing, but none of that surf casting 
for me. We'll take my rig, and get them 
from a rowboat. This wind will haul 
around tonight, and, in the morning 
when the tide serves right, we ought to 
get a mess of stripers.” 

“T haven't the tackle with me for that 
kind of fishing,” I objected. 

“You won't need tackle,” Gillie ex- 
plained. “I’ve plenty of light, trolling 
rigs. All we'll need will be two dozen 
bloodworms for bait, and that means 
we'll have to run up the coast a way, for 
the bait houses down here don’t stock 
them.” 

“Don’t stock bloodworms,”’ I said 
in amazement. “Why not?” 

“Well, there’s just no call for 
worms this time of year,” Gillie 


” 


replied. “When men like George Napier 
used to come down here and do nothing 
but troll for stripers in the bay, there 
were plenty of bloodworms sold, and 
plenty of fish caught, but in the past 
few years that kind of fishing has pe- 
tered out. The only time the bait stores 
carry bloodworms is early in the season 
when the kingfish are biting. The rest 
of the time you have to get them special 
from New York or Philadelphia, or drive 
thirty miles up the coast the way we’re 
going to do.” 


E DROVE north after our blood- 

worms, and after considerable 
search got three dozen of the pincer- 
headed crawlers. These worms were not 
of the fat, healthy-looking species to 
which I had been accustomed. In fact, 
the bait man seemed so glad to part 
with them that I reminded Gillie I had 
no desire to act as pallbearer for blood- 
worms. Taking a look at the lifeless- 
looking bait, Gillie said, “I guess I'll 
have to row a little harder to make them 
wriggle.” I decided this was fair since 
Gillie was to do the rowing, and I the 
fishing. 

After our return to Forked River, we 
spent the rest of the afternoon checking 
over tackle. The bloodworms had been 
cached in the hotel ice box, in the hope 
that the temperature would restore 
their circulation. 

Gillie looked at the barometer after 





Picking the thoroughfare, or deep channel, as the most promising water, the author tries trolling, Above, a study in contentment 
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nner, and seeming satisfied with 

hat it told him, smoked a final 
pipe with me before going home. 

Be ready at 4:30 in the morn- 

g,”” he said at the door. 

At 4 a.m., the harsh tones of 
my alarm clock wakened me from 
, dream in which I had just landed 
the largest striped bass ever 

iught. Some day I’m going to 
write a piece about that alarm 
clock, putting in such incidents as 
the time it failed to ring, causing 
me to miss a day of goose shoot- 
ing. But there’s no time for that 
now. There’s Capt. Gillie banging 
on the door. 

We ate a hearty breakfast, 
gathered up our gear, visited the 
ice box for the bait, and found 
that the worms, surprisingly 
enough, had taken a new lease on 
life. Heartened by this discovery, 
I removed them from their chilly 
niche, and set off for the dock. 
Capt. Gillie had gone before, and 
had stowed everything aboard the 
skiff that was to take us across 
the bay. The rowboat was fas- 
tened securely astern and, as I climbed 
aboard, Gillie started the motor. We 
were off. 

The morning mists hung heavy over 
the marshlands as we chugged down 
channel. In the east, the groping, gray 
fingers of dawn struggled against the 
night, and, when we reached the bay, 
the sky was shot with pink as the sun 
hoisted itself over the horizon. The day 
was made to order for bass fishing, 
Gillie observed, and I agreed, happy to 





ive of the twelve striped bass caught during the day 
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be on the water on such a day. 

To reach our fishing place, we had to 
run across Barnegat Bay, so, turning 
the tiller over to me, Gillie moved aft, 
where he busied himself making the 
rods ready. As navigation on Barnegat 
requires little more than a watchful eye 
for channel markers, I was able to ob- 
serve the method of rigging for stripers. 

First, Gillie took up the rods. These 
were really fresh-water, bait-casting 
outfits with three-thread line packed on 
level-winding reels. Barnegat bass 
seldom run heavier than ten 
pounds, so the tackle used is light. 
After threading the line through 
the guides, Gillie took a pair of 
three-foot gut leaders from the 
tackle box. To one end of each 
leader, he fastened a small, two- 
way swivel, and, to the business 
end of the leader, he looped a 
spinner, complete with hook. The 
spinners were of different types, 
one being a piece of bright, fan- 
shaped metal, the other the dou- 
ble-spoon type of rustless spinner 
that I’ve often used. 

With spinner coupled to leader 
and leader. linked to the swivel, 
all that remained was to fasten 
the swivel to the line, put a blood- 
worm on the hook, and the rig 
was ready for Mr. Striper. By 
way of demonstration, Gillie baited 
up, and dropped the line overside 
amidships, where I could watch 
the action of bait and spinner. The 
spinner turned in tantalizing fash- 
ion, while the bloodworm, trailing 
from the hook, performed a series 
of underwater gyrations calcu- 
lated to arouse the curiosity of 
the most wary bass. 

I became so engrossed in the 
possibilities of this fish fooler that 





The first bass comes aboard. It is not large, but even a small striper puts up an exciting fight 


I missed the channel, and nearly ran 
aground. Instantly, I was relieved of 
the tiller. Capt. Gillie took my place, 
and I was relegated to a seat beside 
him, where I remained in Coventry for 
the rest of the voyage. 

With Barnegat Light a quarter of a 
mile away, we came to anchor at one 
side of Beach Channel, and drew the 
rowboat alongside. Gillie jumped into 
the rowboat, and I passed down the 
rods, bait, lunch, water bottle, landing 
net, and a couple of comfortable cush- 
ions. We intended to fish the “‘thorough- 
fares,” or deep channels, between the 
islands dotting the bay. We planned to 
fish these sloughs in the morning, then, 
when the tide turned later in the day, 
we intended to try our luck on the flats. 
Gillie had explained that striped bass 
seek deep water when the tide is on the 
flood; when the tide starts to ebb they 
are inclined to do their feeding on the 
fiats. The tide was nearly three quarters 
full, so I joined Gillie in the rowboat, 
taking up a position in the stern, and 
we shoved off for Clam Island thorough- 
fare. 


ORNE by the tide, we reached our 
objective in a short time, coming 

from the swift current into a broad 
avenue of calm water where the current 
was hardly noticeable. ‘Get those lines 
over,”” commanded Gillie. 

With an elongated bloodworm on each 
spinner, the lines went overboard, and 
200 feet were paid out astern. I sat 
ready, holding a rod in each hand, as 
Gillie bit his oars into the water, and 
we moved ahead. Up and down we 
went, close to the edge of the bank, then 
out in the middle of the thoroughfare. 
Fifteen minutes passed without a strike, 
a half hour. “Pull them in,” said Gillie. 
“No grass on (Continued on page 72) 
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Les and Nancy head for 
camp with a buck which 
she totes under protest 


HERE is a saying out here in the 


Southwest that if it weren’t for 
the humble burro—jackass or don- 
key to Easterners—-half of the 

rich mines in the section would have 
remained undiscovered. That may be 
true, I don’t know. I am a sports- 
man, not a miner. But I do know that 
if it weren't for the burro, at least half 
of the big white-tail bucks my friends 
and I have taken would still be roam- 
ing the hills, or would have died of old 
age. 

Why? Well, the reason is simple. 
Burros enable us to pack back into 
Arizona’s rough mountains, where deer 
are plentiful. 

My friends and I keep a string of 
burros just for deer hunting. The ex- 


pense is small. A good burro may be 








purchased for anything from a 
song up to a few dollars, and the 
upkeep is practically nothing, as 
a burro can go several days with- 
out water, and grow fat in coun- 
try where a goat would get thin 
and a deer would starve. I have 
never seen burros eat tin cans, 
but I have seen them eat practi- 
cally everything else—and like it. 
For their size, they are incredibly 
strong. A good burro can carry 
a 200-pound pack all day, and 
many can travel at a spanking 
trot for miles, with a 200-pound 
man perched on a thirty-pound 
stock saddle. 

So, with the aid of our long- 
eared friends, we can pack into 
unspoiled country, taking tents, good 
bed rolls, and plenty of food. None of 
this siwashing, with a blanket and a 
canteen apiece, for us. We camp like 
gentlemen and, while we hunt, live the 
life of Riley. 

Often when we are headed for the 
back country, winter visitors from the 
East pass us, and gasp: “Oh, look 
how quaint! Prospectors!” As a mat- 
ter of fact, with our rifles, our cartridge 
belts, and maybe a revolver or two, we 
look far too formidable for prospectors. 

Three of us have hunted together for 
the past fourteen years. We know each 
other as Bill, Les, and Lex. And for the 
entire fourteen years our hunting has 
been a progressive advance deeper and 
deeper into wild, rough country, farther 
and farther away from roads, as the 


WHITE-TAILS 


deer flee from the army of hunte 
which takes the field as soon as tl 
season opens. 

Time after time we have found ne 
roads and trails which led into favorite 
hunting spots. Always the big bucks 
go higher and higher, into wilder and 
wilder country, away from the snort 
of automobiles and the smell of gasoline 

Pinkey is our favorite burro, the vet 
eran of many hunts. Before we learned 
to trust in Pinkey’s instinct and trail 
wisdom, we often got boxed up in can- 
yons, ran into cliffs and had to retrac: 
our steps. Now we simply put Pinkey 
in the lead, head him out in the direc- 
tion we wish to go, and follow. Pinke 
takes us there with a minimum of ex- 
ertion and waste effort. No matter hoy 
puzzling the country, he solves its prob- 
lems at a glance. 

Nancy is another of our favorites 
She is one of the strongest burros I 
have ever seen, but she has a wicked 
disposition. Nothing delights her mor: 
than to scrape a pack against a tre 
or to lie down at the bottom of a nar- 
row draw, and defy us to get her unde: 
way again. We can manage Nanc: 
only by swearing at her, but somehow 
we like her. Life is never dull when 
Nancy is around. When we first put 
our bucks on her back, to carry then 
into camp, she never fails to put on a 
bucking exhibition which would be 
worth a dollar of anyone’s money at 
a rodeo. 

And when we have Nancy we need 
no alarm clocks. The moment the first 
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Bill, Les, and Lex, with their burros, halt at the basin where they made camp for the deer hunt in the mountains of Arizona 
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pale streak of silver comes into the 
eastern sky, an hour before sunup, she 
begins to bray. Now, a burro’s bray, 
in case you’ve never heard one, sounds 
like the screech of an ungreased wind- 
mill, with the wail of a lost soul, and 
the whoop of a calliope thrown in. Do 
we get up? I defy anyone to do other- 
wise. 

For a long time, one of our favorite 
hunting spots has been a big basin on 
the northern slope of southern Arizo- 
na’s beautiful Santa Catalina Moun- 
tains. Mostly it is quite open country. 
Grama grass grows rich and tall in 
meadows dotted with century plants 
and occasional clumps of cactus. But, 
under the cliffs and in the draws, and 
on the north slopes of the hills, lies a 
thick tangle of oak and juniper. It is 
almost ideal deer country, and, because 
we nearly always get a buck apiece 
there, we have dubbed it “Buck Basin.”’ 
It was almost as private as a hunting 
preserve, and because it was eight 
miles from a road, we thought of it as 
our own. 

Yet our first trip in there last year 
got us no deer. Pushing our burros 
hard, we camped the night before the 
opening of the season in our old basin. 
No one had been in, and we rejoiced. 
The next morning we were up before 
dawn, cooking breakfast, when we 
heard voices and footsteps below us. 


HE days of our isolation were over. 

Another party had camped by the 
road, got up in the darkness not long 
after midnight, and had stumbled over 
eight rough miles of country to get 
into our private hunting-ground by 
dawn. Their feat could almost compare 
with Hannibal’s crossing the Alps. 

Our basin was part of a national for- 
est. They had just as much right to 
hunt there as we did, yet we were quite 
put out about the whole business. 

Then, old deer hunters that we were, 
we committed our first blunder. In- 
stead of waiting until we could see to 
work out the rough, brushy country, we 
took to the ridges to get ahead of the 
other party—following the same urge, 
perhaps, that makes a small boy gulp 
his ice cream so he won't have to 
share it. 

Just as we topped out on the high 
ridge that rims the basin, we saw six 
or seven deer below us in a grassy flat, 
and froze in our tracks. But the glasses 
told us they were not bucks. 

We spread out and worked the ridges 
all morning—but without seeing a buck. 
Now and then throughout the day we 
heard shooting below us, but we were 
convinced that the others were taking 
cracks at coyotes, or bobcats, or even 
smoking up a doe. 

When we got back to camp that 
night, without having fired a shot, we 
found that the others had killed two 
fine bucks, both within gunshot of our 
camp. Did we feel silly. Just to get 
ahead of the others, we had rushed 
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through good country while it was still 
too dark to see. That taught us two 
lessons. The first was never to go out 
before you can see well, even to get 
ahead of the other fellow. The second 
was that the white-tail deer probably is 
the closest-lying of all animals, and 
that, if he thinks you can’t see him, he’ll 
never budge. 

To make our bitter medicine even 
harder to take, we discovered that the 
two hunters who had got their deer 
were rank beginners. They had never 
hunted deer or shot a high-powered 
rifle before, and they had even rented 
the guns they used on that trip. 

We hunted the next morning, but our 
basin was a washout. Seven men, 
thrashing around in the brush and fir- 
ing off rifles, had moved the deer. We 
knew it was up to us to do some ex- 
ploring via our burros. 

So the next week we put packs on 
our burros and headed out for new 
country—-country so far from the road 
that no one could walk into it, do much 
hunting, and get out again the same 
day. And we found it—a country much 
like our old basin, but farther into the 
wilderness of mountains and canyons. 
It was really Nancy who chose it for 
us. When we got there, late in the after- 
noon, she stopped, laid back her ears, 
and indicated she had done her daily 
stint and more. We decided not to dis- 
agree with her. 

This time, we waited until we could 
really see before we left camp, and, by 
the time the sun was up, I was cutting 
over a rocky ledge to a scrub oak, 
where I could look over the country 
ahead of me. Something moving in the 
oaks to my left caught my eye. It was 
a deer—a big one, it seemed, but I 


Pinkey, all loaded up 
and ready to go. This 
wise little beast led 
the pack on the trail 
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Nancy, the hunting burro, at leisure 


couldn’t determine its sex as it kept 
its head out of sight. Some hunters 
shoot first and look afterward, but I 
don’t. 

I brought my binoculars into play— 
and waited. As yet, the deer hadn’t 
seen me. It moped along, browsing 
now and then, and probably looking for 
a place to lie down for the day. After 
what seemed hours, but probably was 
five minutes, the deer walked into an 
open spot. It was a buck, and a big 
one, with a (Continued on page 64) 
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Three Wise Hunters, Who Trust the Instincts of Lowly Pack 


Animals to Lead Them to Areas Where There Are Still Plenty 


of Deer, Enjoy Some Fine Sport, and Bring Back Grand Bucks 


By A. J. EAGER 











OU may think it’s odd that I’m 

hanging up here over the fire- 

place in the Old Man’s den. A 

good rod, you may say, should be 
out on the stream catching trout. And 
you are right, too, up to a certain point, 
but I have passed that certain point. 
That is why I am hanging here, with 
not even the big trout that ended my 
career to keep me company. 


No, I'm not worn out. The Old Maw/, 


would be the first to tell you so. 4 

, Pe 
course, I do not straighten up as gp 
ly after a long battle as I did wh 
was young, but just the same thérg 
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t came from the 
best cane family 
that ever pushed 
a shoot through 
a Tonkin jungle 
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plenty of stuff left in my backbone. 
Personally, I feel I can still beat the 
best fish that swims, but the Old Man— 
well, he got an idea I had done my bit, 
and decided to retire me before I 
strained my back. 

It isn’t as if I were an ordinary rod. 
No ordinary rod could command the 
care and love I have had. You see, I 
was a special; the Old Man had me 
built to order. It was just pure luck 
that I didn’t turn out to be a bait fish- 
erman’s pole. 

I came from the best cane family that 
ever pushed a shoot of bamboo up 
through the Tonkin jungle. Our family 
came from a race noted for resilience, 
and every one of them had a hard skin 

enamel you call it here in America— 
and I was one of the stand-outs of the 
family. At the time I was felled, I 
stood forty feet high, and I could bend 
to the ground in a hurricane or hold up 
a man. I didn’t know then what they 
would make out of me. 

I’m glad I became a fishing rod, be- 
cause I’ve had a lot of fun in my time, 
and I could tell you tales that would 
make the cold chills run up your back, 
but I won’t do it, because it makes me 
want to get down off of this wall, and 
go out on the stream with you. 

I was originally split for a ten-foot, 


.{ six-ounce rod, and I had to take a good 


deal of razzing from some of my rela- 
tives who happened to fall in the wel- 
terweight or lightweight divisions. It 
bothered me a lot at first, but now I 
wouldn’t want to change a thing be- 
cause, after all, I ended up in the fly- 
weight class—the lightest one of all. 
Blood will tell. 

Blood! I’ve seen plenty of it, and one 
kind always makes me a little sick. 
Not because I’m soft hearted. It’s be- 
cause of the wasted effort that accom- 
panies it. You don’t see how that is? 
You ought to go fishing with the Old 
Man. Blood comes from little trout, the 
ones that duck your fly when you first 
hit a stream. You learn to avoid them 
after you've fished a hole or two, but 
they always make the Old Man swear 
because they ruin his fly and their own 
lives, too. He says it shows a lack of 
skill for an angler to hook one. And he 
always says any fish that bleeds is as 
good as dead. Mind you, it’s only the’ 
young ones that get hooked hard 
enough to bleed. The little rascals 
swallow everything. The Old Man and 
I have stood and watched them hit- 
ting willow buds! Even a Number 18 
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fly can bleed them to death. But the big 
ones! Now you’re talking. They’re dif- 
ferent—cagy and wise, and suspicious 
as the devil. I’ve seen them roll a fly 
over in their mouths, and spit it out so 
fast you couldn’t keep up with the ac- 
tion. And I’ve seen a big German brown 
follow a fly for twenty feet before he 
decided to take, with me watching him 
all tense to set the hook the instant I 
got the word from the Old Man. 

I don’t weigh six ounces. My looks 
are deceptive, because there is no 
weight in my butt. If you set the beam 
of your scales at two and a half ounces, 
I give you my word I couldn't lift it. 
But what is just plain weight? Noth- 
ing! It’s rawhide endurance and back- 
bone that count with the Old Man. 

Well, anyway, as I was trying to tell 
you, I was split and glued, and they had 
cut me up into slender strips—all from 
the same cane, of course. I knew I Was 
at least going to end up in the hands of 
somebody who was willing to pay for a 
good rod. Then the Old Man came 
along. 

It was kind of queer the way it hap- 
pened. I was stacked up there in the 
factory, having been aged and sea- 
soned, and having acquired some un- 
derstanding from the rods that came in 
for repair of what might be in store 
for me. One of the finest rods I met be- 
longed to a man named Phillipson. He 
was foreman of the factory and the 
champion all-round tournament caster 
of the state. His favorite rod spent a 
good deal of time at the factory, be- 
cause he liked to keep it around where 
he could look at it every so often, and 
take good care of it. 

Phil’s rod said to me, “If I were you, 
I would pray a little every night, and 
ask Buddha to let you fall into the 
hands of a man who can appreciate a 
good rod, and give it the care it de- 
serves.” So I started saying my pray- 
ers every night, and I guess Buddha 
must have heard me, because one day 
Phil came around with the Old Man. 
They looked at the glued-up sections 
stacked up there with me. 

“This is our best stock,” Phil said. 
“It’s as near perfect as cane can be. 
Not even a freckle on it.” He took up a 
dozen sections, looked them over care- 
fully, and picked me out of 
the bunch. The Old Man took 
me out of Phil’s hands, and 
peered at me. 

“O.K.,” he said, after a lit- 
tle while. “Take the middle 
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and the two tips. Save as much as you 
can. It’s good cane.” 

What became of the butt section? I 
don’t know. Who cares? All I was in- 
terested in was getting out on the 
stream. But it was some time before I 
got out on the stream, because I had 
to wait until Phil made up a grip of 
balsa wood and cork, and a reel seat— 
just look at that reel seat! Doesn’t it 
make you laugh? Weighs less than my 
tip-top! Holds a reel, though. I'll have 
to give it credit for that. 

After Phil got through, there was the 
chief inspector to contend with. That 
man! He’s got an eye like a hawk. 
Just between you and me, he has a 
sharper eye for defects than the Old 
Man, though I wouldn’t want you to 
mention it. I was sure relieved when I 
got by that inspection, and I guess the 
Old Man was too, because he said, 
“Thanks. I know now I’ve got the best 
that can be had.” 

Fishing? Sure I’ve been fishing. But 
I had to be patient. It’s only novices 
that rush out to the stream, and bang 
around taking anything that can swim. 
Chubs even! 

You can’t take a rod right out of the 
factory, and start fishing. That is, if it 
is a good rod. You have got to find a 
line to fit it, and a reel, and the Old 
Man had some trouble with my reel. 
Couldn’t get one that would go in that 
dinky little seat, and finally solved the 
problem by filing down the reel’s base. 
It worked though, when he got it fixed. 
Of course, I was impatient! But the 
Old Man wasn’t. He went around hum- 
ming, and trying this line and that un- 
til he got one that made him whistle 
softly. Somehow I knew it wouldn’t be 
long until I found out about trout 
fishing. 

That mounted trout on the wall 
there? That’s only a two-pounder, not 
a fish to get excited about, though I 
admit he scared me when I first felt 
him, and knew that the hook was set 
solidly in his jaw. It was the first real 
test I had, and, though the Old Man 
and I have landed many bigger fish, I 
still get a kick out of that one, because 
it was right after we landed him that 
the Old Man began to take extra-good 
care of me, and show me to his friends. 

This two-pounder came out ofthe 
Madison River in Montana. Swift? 
That’s the swiftest river I have ever 
cast over, and, believe me, I have seen 
some fast-moving water in my time. 
No, it isn’t what I would call a good 
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dry-fly stream, but the Old Man wanted 
to put me right up against it, and see 
what I had. Besides he had heard some 
talk about the tackle busters of the 
Madison, and he is one of those stub- 
born ones that never believes anything 
he hears, but wants to find out for him- 
self. Sure we went all the way to 
Montana—and further before we got 
through. 

In Montana, we stopped at a little 
town that had one thing to recommend 
it. It was close to the river. Tackle 
busters were what we were hunting, 
but, just between you and me, the trout 
of the Madison are no different from the 
trout of, say Bear Creek—the stream 
that runs through the town of Denver, 
you know. Bigger? Well, yes, a little 
bigger, but, after all, the biggest trout 
that swims is only a fish. 

The Old Man and I were kind of hop- 
ing we could find something that would 
give us a test, but I guess we got there 
at the wrong time of the year. There 
is a little knack to handling a trout in 
that fast water, naturally, though it 
isn’t very difficult to learn. Just a mat- 
ter of throwing the trout off balance, 
and letting the river bang him against 
the rocks. We killed that two-pounder 
in five minutes. 

But the Old Man wasn’t satisfied with 
the Madison. I could tell it from the 
way he kept pawing over his duffel, and 
keeping it gathered up as if he wanted 
to be ready to heave it into the back 
seat, and get away any minute. I had 
known him more than a year by that 
time, and I had learned to understand 
him pretty well. 

It was about 3 o’clock one afternoon. 
We had penetrated to a place about two 
miles above MacAllister Lake, where 
the Madison splits up, and surges 
around a group of little islands. Tough 
wading in there, only, of course, it 
didn’t bother me. I don’t have to wade. 
I felt a little sorry for the Old Man be- 
cause he was doing all the work. I 
was taking it easy, because it isn’t any 
trouble to cast a good fly in places like 
that. It is, in fact, almost impossible to 
scare a trout when he is lying in heavi- 
ly riffied water. I could see the Old 
Man was getting kind of fed up on it. 
The brown that hit us about that time 
was the best one we had hooked, if you 
count weight. But he wasn’t any smart- 
er than the two-pounder, and I just 
changed the pressure this way and that 
way to meet his runs. 


Poor old devil! He weighed three 


pounds, two ounces, including the land- 







ing net. The Old Man dumped him 
back, and he is still in the Madison as 
far as we know—or ever will know, be- 
cause I doubt that the Old Man will 
ever take me up there again. 

The Old Man said he was getting to 
hell out of there. And he did in less 
time than you can smoke out a family 
of coyotes. That Montana country has 
got long stretches of oiled road you 
can really ball the jack on if you’ve a 
mind to, and the Old Man certainly 
seemed speed-conscious when we left 
that town. He never let the throttle get 
off the floor until we hit West Yellow- 
stone, and I guess he did it then be- 
cause he had to stop at the gate any- 
way. He had some idea about a river 
he called the Gros Ventre, which as 
near as I can figure out means big belly. 

The Gros Ventre! Brother, that’s a 
trout stream-—and, what is more im- 
portant, it is dry-fly water. It’s got 
big rainbows in it, and long pools with 
little swirls showing on the surface, 
and white water that tosses like the 
mane of a running stallion. To a good 
angler, it’s like a perfect golf course 
to a golfer. It pays off on skill and 
penalizes mistakes. The minute I saw 
it I knew we were going to have some 
fun. 

The fun started as soon as we made 
our first cast, and the joke was on the 
Old Man. Me, I was ready and wait- 
ing to set the hook, but the Old Man’s 
wrist was a little stiff from driving so 
far, I suppose, or else he was looking at 
those darned mountain sheep that stay 
up on Red Hill. (Continued on page 75) 
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Alone 


OR sheer endurance and 
cunning, California’s 
mountain lions have no 
superiors among North 

American game, and, so far 
as my experience goes, no 
equals. Somewhat stockier 
and heavier than their broth- 
ers of Northwestern and 
Eastern United States, these 
beasts have a going power 
that seems limitless. Among 
the jagged cliffs of Mission 
Forest, where my dogs and 
I sometimes spend a month 
on a single hunt, I have taken 
fully 100 lions. I have known 
them to lead the dogs through 
passes and over the moun- 
tains for twenty-six and a 
half hours with hardly a 
pause to quench burning 
thirsts. 

Tempering bravery with 
prudence, lions fight when 
all means of escape are cut 
off or their strength has been 
spent. As for cunning, these 
cats of the high mountains 


Shooting distance, for 
me, is a spot directly 
beneath the tree which 
the dogs have circled 


With Death 


double back on their trails, leap 
into and out of high trees, jump 
off cliffs, and otherwise govern 
their defensive actions with almost 
human intelligence. On more than 
one occasion, I have seen large 
lions leap downhill from a sixty- 
foot cliff, landing with such force 
they seemed momentarily confused. 
Others I have seen run fully forty 
feet straight up trees, only to leap 
immediately as far as their great 
strength could carry them, thus 
leaving behind them a scent to 
mislead the dogs into believing 
they still lurked high among the 
branches. 

Despite its bravery, the moun- 
tain lion is a comparatively easy 
mark for an experienced hunter. 
Easy, that is, provided you can 
come within shooting distance. For 
me, this is a spot directly under- 
neath the tree around which the 
baying dogs have circled. To reach 
lion country, where you may be 
fairly certain of bagging several, 
is no easy task. You must leave 
motor roads and penetrate far into 
the primitive forest, sometimes 
well above timber line. Trouble 
and danger travel together in this 
sort of wild country, and the dan- 
ger usually springs not from the 
game itself but from running at 
breakneck speed across slippery 
rocks, and from snakes and falls. 

Having hunted the mountains of 
California for a decade, during 
which time I have killed perhaps 
150 lions for bounty, I never enter 
lion country without an adequate 
supply of food to tide the dogs and 
myself over a long period. Even 
though I may plan to hunt for 
only four weeks, I make sure the 
larder contains enough dry grocer- 
ies to last six. 

When I decided in early Decem- 
ber to pack into Mission Forest, 
where I expected to get at least 
eight lions, I piled five of my best 
Walker hounds into my wheezing 
car, loaded up with 300 pounds of 
foodstuffs, and took off. 
Under the dogs I had packed 
blankets, a couple of extra 
tarps, and 200 rounds of am- 
munition for my .45 Colt 
automatic. 

I was headed into a coun- 
try where fire is a constant 
menace, and where visitors 
are not wanted summer or 
winter. The Forest Service 
had cut a number of trails, 
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and, after some pleading, I was per- 
mitted to drive in as far as I dared 
on the rain-washed paths. I managed 
to reach Santa Barbara Potrero, forty- 
five miles from the city of Santa Bar- 
bara, and there found the going so 
tough I was forced to dismount. When 
I plunged deeper into the forest that 
morning, I had no inkling of the har- 
rowing experiences that lay ahead. 

For six days, I toiled wearily the 
fifteen miles between the car and a cave 
abandoned by some miner, carrying in 
on the six trips the entire lot of grub— 
130 pounds of corn meal, seventy-five 
pounds of flour, dried beans, raisins, 
lard, and enough dried fruit to leaven 
the dry groceries. 

I looked forward to rain, and, as 
soon as I had cached all my edibles 
deep within the rocky cavern, I began 
gathering dry wood, stacking a large 
pile of manzanita against the back 
wall, some fifty feet from the portal. 

I had selected the cave with several 
ends in view. It would keep me both 
dry and warm during rain, it looked 
out over a vast expanse of rugged coun- 
try leading away to the Pacific Ocean, 
and it was in the heart of lion country. 
There, too, the dogs would find relaxa- 
tion and warmth, particularly should 
any run afoul the sharp claws of an 
enraged lion. From it, I felt sure I 
would find sign, or the dogs would come 
upon scents, within a relatively short 
distance. 

Only once during the past ten years 
had snow fallen so early in the season, 
and it was dismaying to see, when I 
looked out over the near-by canyon the 
next morning, a four-inch mantle of 
white flakes covering the few level 
spaces, with more snow falling. From 
experience, I knew I could not hope to 
battle deep drifts and thick brush, and 
must be on the trail at once. Accord- 
ingly, I called the hounds, inspected my 
automatic, and headed at sunup for 
the crest of the ridge, which dipped, 
saddlelike, to form a pass, perhaps a 
mile above the cave. 

The hounds spread out rapidly ahead, 
as they searched for scent. None was 
more than two years old, but all were 
veterans of the hunt and all had been 
in on at least a half dozen kills. I 
knew they could take care of themselves 
in a knockdown and drag-out fight. 
Some breeders say the Walker strain 
will not tree lions well, but, from long 
experience, I know different. 

We had gone scarcely a half mile 
when I heard Joy start to bay excitedly. 
Immediately the others joined in, and 
a chorus of barks echoed through the 
rough pass. I scrambled up a bluff, 
and, from a promontory, saw two of the 
dogs hotfooting it through the pass, be- 
tween Hildreth Peak and Little Pine 


This Veteran Lion 


Hunter 








The author examines Joy's foot. Two months after a lion hurt the dog he took the trail 


Mountain, and baying on the hot trail. 

I listened for several minutes, catch- 
ing an occasional glimpse of the dogs, 
but never a sight of the lion. After a 
time, the dogs doubled back, and I saw 
from their movements they had run the 
lion back in my direction. Finally, they 
disappeared, and I shifted my position 
to the top of a near-by peak, from which 
point I could hear the dogs. About 
three hours passed from the time they 
first jumped the trail until I heard them 
baying the lion across a broad, deep 
canyon, which lay immediately below 
me. A moment later their baying 
changed suddenly to the excited bark- 
ing and yelping of a fight. 

Old as I am ai the game, and know- 
ing as I do that the dogs will probably 
take care of themselves, I break out in 
perspiration every time I hear a fight 
start at a distance. I’m always afraid 
I'll lose a hound or two. I fled down 
the canyon in a mad effort to cross 
over. I was no more than a quarter 
mile from the lion, but I saw I must 
cover a full mile on my climb down and 
around if I was to avoid bogging down 
in the drifts. 


Faced Eternity 


Out on a Lonely Trail, but Courage, Tenacity, and 


Resourcefulness Brought Him Back to Tell the Tale 
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I slithered down an ice-coated rock, 
skirted a couple of ledges, dropped rap- 
idly down into the canyon, and, perhaps 
a thousand feet from the starting point, 
fate took a hand. I was crossing a 
rough bluff when my foot slipped on 
the frozen snow. I slid on my back 
nearly one hundred feet, and stopped 
at the brink of a sheer precipice, which 
dropped away toward Indian Creek, a 
narrow mountain stream that tumbled 
over the rocks below. By rare good 
fortune, my clothing had hung up in a 
patch of scrub brush. 

For a few minutes, I lay stunned. 
When I tried to move, I discovered my 
right arm and right leg were paralyzed. 
How seriously I was hurt I did not 
realize immediately, though subsequent- 
ly I learned I had shattered my knee 
cap, and struck my elbow a terrific 
blow that rendered my arm useless. 

I was fully twenty miles from the 
nearest automobile trail, and seventy 
miles from a doctor. It was strictly 
up to me to get out. 

I tried to rise, but found I could not 
stand. What should I do? Make an 
effort to ease back up the mountain 
side, then back nearly two miles to 
camp? Or slide down the canyon? 

The answer came quickly. My pain 
was so great, and my knee was swelling 
so rapidly, I could not hope to climb 
far. I must take a chance on going 


down the canyon, and hope for the best. 

Since my right side was useless, I 
started working myself down, first on 
my stomach, then on the seat of my 
pants, again on my back, always feet 
Just how I got down I really 


first. 
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don’t know, for the memory of that 
awful descent is foggy. I held onto 
brush and rocks, wore out the seat of 
my jeans, and finally bounced down a 
half mile to the side of the ice-bordered 


stream. 

On this ice, my hands grew numb, 
and I knew then I had no hope of push- 
ing my way a mile up the stream un- 
less I abandoned the ice and took to 
the water. Seems like a crazy thing to 
do, to roll into a mountain stream when 
you are half dead, but I had no choice. 
Certainly I would die if I remained in 
the open. 


T MUST have been about 1 o’clock 
when I pulled myself to the stream’s 
edge and rolled in, to find myself in 
water nearly two feet deep. Slowly 
and painfully, I started the journey up- 
ward. First I sat and pushed back- 
ward, then pulled myself forward on 
my stomach, and every now and then 
crawled slowly over protruding rocks. 
After two hours on ice, the stream was 
a welcome relief, for the water was 
warm by comparison. It took me four 
hours to work my way up that mile of 
cascading torrent, and the sun had set 
when I pulled out, and looked hopefully 
up the steep slope toward the cave, 
seventy-five yards above me. 

Only seventy-five yards, but a full 
hour elapsed as I dragged myself that 
short distance. At last, I gained the 
shelf leading to the cavern, and felt a 
lot easier in mind. Still flat on my 
belly, I inched back to the woodpile, and 
with my one good arm started a fire. 
As soon as I had dried myself, I man- 
aged somehow to change clothing, 
thereby reducing the likelihood of pneu- 
monia, and crawled outside to listen 
for the dogs. 

They had been fighting when I fell, 
and, as seven hours had elapsed since 
then, I knew they had killed the lion 
or the lion had killed them. Hearing 
nothing, I fired my pistol twice, hoping 
they would bark an answer. When 
they failed to reply, I went back to 
the fire. 

Soon after dark, I fired two more 
rounds, and was overjoyed to hear Buck 
yelp. A moment later, he bounded in- 
to the cave, followed by Joe and the two 
bitches, Queenie and Belle. But Joy 
did not appear. 

Somehow the night passed. Racked 
with pain, I twisted and turned, never 
once closing my eyes. I kept the fire 
going by tossing an occasional branch 
on the glowing coals. 

As the first rays of the sun sliced 
through the pass, in came Joy, dragging 
his hind quarters. He had been bitten 
severely at the base of the spine, and 
had dragged himself by his front legs 
all the way from the scene of the kill. 

My life and that of my dogs became 
a monotonous repetition of eating and, 
occasionally, sleeping. With my frac- 
tured knee swelled double its normal 
size, I managed to crawl around 
through the snow to gather wood. For 
twenty-eight days, I moved no farther 
than 100 feet, and then only when an 
ebbing fuel supply compelled me to 
forage for more. 

Fortunately, the food was adequate. 
The dogs and I lay around the camp 
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from December 20 until February 3, 
eating and sleeping. I had no medical 
supplies, other than some ointment for 
treating cracked and worn pads on the 
dogs’ feet. I cooked lying on my back, 
flipping corn-meal pancakes with my 
left hand. The dogs and I ate the same 
food. Fortunately a spring trickled 
water just outside the entrance, and I 
collected needed water by setting a tin 
bucket in its path. 

Joy had been a badly battered dog 
when he arrived. I thought at first I 
ought to put him out of his misery, but 
he did not seem to mind the pain. So, 
together, we waited out our troubles, 
and, after four weeks, the hound was 
beginning to use his hind legs again. 
On the twenty-ninth day, he walked 
slowly and stiffly out of the cave. On 
that day, too, I walked erect for a few 
steps. 

During those weeks, I got to know 
the meaning of monotony. Had it not 
been for the hounds, I think I might 
have lost what little mind I possessed. 
I passed hour after hour talking to the 
dogs and to myself. To the echoing 
walls, I berated myself time and again 
for being seven kinds of fools in get- 
ting myself into this fix. Twice the 
dogs left me to make short forays on 
their own, but, except for these ab- 
sences, they never left my side for 
an instant. 

My knee was puffed badly for 
weeks. One day it would swell, 
the next it would trouble me 
little. During the first five 
weeks, my arm hung useless 
at my side. Slowly, then, both 
began to mend. Meanwhile, as 
though threatening to isolate 
me permanently, rain and 
snow fell alternately until I 
was hemmed in by a snow 
blanket five feet deep. 

By late January, I was able 
to walk a short distance daily, 
and began slowly to regain my 
strength. Once I started out 
to find the lion I believed the 





dogs had killed, but the task was to 
much for me. I decided to conserve m 
energy for the trip out. By earl 
February, I could walk two miles. The: 
I decided to attempt an escape. 

Leaving behind enough grub for an 
other week, I slung about thirty-fiv: 
pounds of meal and lard over m\ 
shoulder and started out, fighting th 
heavy thorn bush as I proceeded. Go 
ing was slow, and I took seven day: 
to reach Dot Webber’s ranch, som: 
twenty miles distant. After two week: 
at the ranch, eating hot meals thre« 
times a day, I departed for Santa Maria 

You'd think I had learned my lesson 
and would steer clear of lion country 
ever afterwards. But, like the hounds 
I was ready for more. Several days 
later I packed another supply of grul 
into the head of Manzana Creek, and 
after caching food on three distant 
ridges, the dogs and I took to the hills 
once more. This time luck was better 
We came out in late April, after 
three-week hunt, with the skins of four 
big ones. . 

My leg continues to bother me, but a 
bruised shin bone isn’t serious enough 
to keep me off lions. And I'll be back 
among the peaks again, chasing lions 
during the day, and, at night when a 
full moon is shining, enjoying that vast 
panorama of rugged lion country. 

























Only seventy-five yards 
to the cave, but | took 
a painful hour to reach it 
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That rabbit began to chew 
on bones like the spaniel 
that raised him. And he 
wanted his meatto be raw 









By WALDO 


HAT I have to say here will 
undoubtedly be classed by 
some readers with those 
whoppers that lying hunters 
and fishermen sometimes indulge in. 
While I hope and trust that every man 
who reads this is too much of a gentle- 
man to call me a liar to my face, I can 
imagine how his eyebrows will lift and a 
sneer wrinkle his nose when he scans it. 

All right, I realize that anything out 
of the ordinary is always a target for 
abuse and skepticism from certain per- 
sons. But, in the interest of science, I 
feel that the facts must be told. This 
is the life story of a buck rabbit that 
was suckled by a female spaniel, and 
changed thereby into the strangest 
combination of ferocity and almost hu- 
man intelligence you ever heard of. 

Unfortunately this rabbit is dead now 
—killed by a game warden, who said it 
was a menace to the wildlife of the 
vicinity. My neighbor could substanti- 
ate this story if he would, but this rab- 
bit of which I speak maimed one of his 
yearling heifers in a moment of playful 
abandon, and he’s been mad at me ever 
since. So I’ll just have to tell the truth, 
and let it go at that. 

It happened this way: My cocker- 
spaniel bitch, Arabella, had two pups 
last summer, cute little fellows about 
four inches long. Both died when only 
three days old, and Arabella was dis- 
consolate. She wandered around aim- 
lessly and moaned a lot. I told her to 
cheer up, but she paid no attention to 
me. And a couple of days later she 
came ‘in about dusk, lugging a baby 
buck rabbit by the scruff of his neck. 
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She deposited him in her nest under 
the woodshed, and nursed him with 
motherly care. He grew amazingly, and 
in a short time was hopping around the 
yard close to her heels, frisky as a year- 
ling colt. That in itself was not un- 
usual. Many female animals have 
adopted the young of totally different 
species. However, in the case of this 
rabbit (we named him Bucko), the re- 
sult was nothing less than sensational. 

Ordinarily, rabbits are among the 
most timid creatures of the woods, but 
Bucko, possibly because of some un- 
known substance in his foster mother’s 
milk, became cocky and arrogant. He 
and Arabella played together like two 
dogs, growling and snapping at each 
other, and quite often it wasn’t alto- 
gether play. As his body lengthened 
and filled out, he battered Arabella 
around until she started to yelp bloody 
murder. Then, with a sort of con- 
temptuous curl of his split upper lip, 
Bucko would leap out into the road, and 
go parading up and down, looking for 
trouble. 

Imitating Arabella, he began to chew 
on bones. Scorning the purely vege- 
table diet common to rabbits, he grew 
fond of meat, preferably raw. His teeth 
began to grow long and pointed, and 
one day I was astonished to find his toe- 
nails lengthening into claws, curved and 
sharp as razors. The hunting instinct 
was stirring within him, too, and it be- 
came a common thing to see him come 
hopping home from the woods with a 
savage glare in his eyes, and a small 
bird or squirrel in his jaws. 

Dogs and cats he fought without 


mercy. Many a time we saw him streak- 
ing down the road, his long ears laid 
back as he snapped at some astonished 
canine’s heels. 

As he grew older, I was dismayed to 
find that human beings, especially 
strangers, were not safe from his at- 
tack. He would creep silently through 
the grass and leap at their throats with 
a sort of chattering snarl that scared 
ten years right off their lives. I still 
have an upper set of false teeth and 
the handle of a brand-new vacuum 
cleaner some unknown visitor dropped 
while we were away on a fishing trip. 

Another strange thing was that Bucko 
hated the sight of firearms. The in- 
stinctive fear of all hunted ‘creatures 
for guns was, in his case, supplanted 
by active hatred. I like to hunt myself, 
but it got so I didn’t dare take a gun 
out of the house, it riled him so. 

And the mention of guns brings us 
right down to the most curious chapter 
of Bucko’s life story. 

About the middle of the hunting sea- 
son, a man from Boston, named Samuel 
Woods, engaged board for a week with 
that neighbor of mine. He was all 
togged out in proper hunting clothes 
and a flaming red cap. He brought a 
rabbit dog, two guns, lots of ammu- 
nition, and enough whisky to float the 
Queen Mary. 

Pretty soon I heard his dog yipping 
in the Big Swamp, and every so often I 
heard the whang of a gun. It got me 
so excited, I wanted to run down to see 
what was going on, but I had other 
things to do. 

Late in the afternoon, my neighbor 
told me he’d just seen a man come 
loping out of the woods, breathing hard 
and mopping his face with a fragment 
of shirt tail. He’d lost his cap, and his 
legs were wobbling. The dog was limp- 
ing along behind, with its tail between 
its legs, and one ear dangling by a strip 
of hide. Both were glancing back every 
few steps, and the dog crouched and 
said, “Ki-yi,” every time a bird flew 
over. 

The hunter packed his car, and 
started for home. Just before leaving, 
he handed my neighbor two quarts of 
whisky in a jug. Said he’d sworn off 
the stuff forever. That was all he said. 
He stepped on the starter, and flew off 
down the road, leaning over the wheel, 
and staring straight ahead with a wild 
look in his eyes. 

Next morning, when I went out to 
feed Bucko some raw meat, I peeked 
under the shed, and saw him lying in 
something that looked like a pool of 
blood. I reached in, and yanked him 
out. He growled and snapped some, 
but I had him by the scruff of the neck, 
which kept him from tearing my hand 
off. 

Then I saw what the pool of blood 
actually was. It was a red, hunting 
cap, and inside it was a handful of 
paper, ripped into small fragments. I 
pieced them together, and, so help me 
Arabella, I nearly fainted. It was a 
hunting license, made out to Samuel 
Woods, of Boston, Mass. 
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Curly was backing shoreward, rod bowed, silk taut. In shallower water, he had a better chance of conquering that fighting trout 
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rf O HORSES?” I repeated. “No time, we had been planning that pack’ a hard, tough trail over the mountains Cc 
hosses,”’ said the denim-clad na-_ trip to little-known but widely dis- Before we were through, I began t 
tive again. ‘We hoof it, I cussed Narcissus Lake, and, now that wonder just how many horses it would “ 
reckon,’ Curly murmured from the wehadgotso far as Costilla,a tiny New require to lug all the stuff. Curly was ty 
back seat. “Sure will be a long walk,” Mexico settlement far up in the north- the most reluctant to part with hi : 
observed Jock. “And all uphill,” fin- ernmost portion of the State, neither fancy extras. He’d lay an extra blan SI 
ished Ed, dolefully. hell nor high water could turn us aside. ket on the pile he intended packing tl 
But we walked. It would have taken Accordingly we immediately set over the trail. Then he’d cast 
something far more serious than a about unloading, and began sorting thoughtful look at the mountain loon SE 
shortage of mountain cayuses to dis- equipment, weighing comfort and con- ing before us, and, with a sigh, toss it te 
courage us that morning. For a long’ venience against absolute necessity and back into the car. 
“Sure going to miss my air mat s: 
There were no horses, so the four of us tress,” he murmured once. And Joc! 
packed in on Shanks’ Mare. We took only was going to miss his two metal boxe 
such equipment as was actually necessary of high-powered tackle, and I’d lons * 
for my fancy, two-burner gas stovs 
Ed, still-tongued as usual, didn’t sa \ 


much, but he flung many a wistfu 
glance at various pieces of equipment 
he was leaving behind. But, when w 
were ready to start, there was som i 
semblance of sanity to our appearancé 
We carried only the clothing on ou 
backs, rods, creels, a supply of hooks 
flies and spinners, a blanket each, a min 
now net, a coffee pot, frying pan, cup 
and enough grub to take us throug! 
A far cry from all we had brought! 
“I feel almost naked!”’ Jock con 
plained as we started up the trail. 
3ut the sacrifice was wise. Narcis 
sus Lake, lying so far from anywher 
deep in the mountain fastness, wa 
worth any sacrifice of momentary co! 
fort. Seldom fished because of its 1 
moteness and difficulty of approach, 
was.a veritable. paradise, where stee 
heads and huge rainbows abounded, 
we were to judge from the tales spu 
by the few who had braved the tort 
ous trail. No wonder that even bi 
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Jock was willing to take it on foot. 

For the first hour, we followed silent- 
ly in single file along the green path- 
way that gradually ascended the slope. 
Then suddenly the scrubby oaks and 
lesser growth thinned out, and we were 
entering the darker and quieter regions 
at higher altitude. Here the forest was 
clear of low brush, and we could look 
far ahead into the softly sloping green, 
gazing down long corridors between 
tall pines and blue spruce. It was 
pleasant climbing up through these 
aloof guardians of the huge wilderness 
of green and gold and soft light. They 
would still be there after we’re gone, 
I thought, barring lightning and fire. 

But it wasn’t all such pleasant go- 
ing. Another hour found us toiling up 
a much steeper trail, leading snakelike 
to the top of -a sheer 
cliff that rose before us. 
It was plenty tough, that 
mile, and we paused of- 
ten to rest. Once the 
crest was reached, how- 
ever, we were again in 
a world of tall trees and 
green grass that was 
soundless except for the 
subdued swish of sway- 
ing pine needles, the oc- 
casional bark of a squir- 
rel, or harsh challenge 
of a jay. Near noon, we 
stopped at a tiny, spar- 
kling stream, and ate a 
lunch of sandwiches and 
black coffee. 

“How far are we from 
Albuquerque?’”’ asked 
Curly. 

Mentally, I calculated. 
‘About a hundred and fif- 





Hardships of the trail are 
soon forgot when you reach 
the banks of an unspoiled 
lake and stream, and begin 
pulling in gallant fighters 


By 
RAY G. HOGAN 


me three that were close to twenty- 
four inches! What’s a three-mile hike 
for fish like that?” 

“Nothing,” muttered Jock, “but I 
hope they’re not so hard as the last 
few were.” 

“They’re easy, except 
for the last one,” said 
Curly. “That’s tough.”’ 

And, when Curly said 
that, he wasn’t exagger- 
ating. We followed a 
trail that even a moun- 
tain goat would have 
cocked his head at. Curly 
fell down twice, sliding 
back a good fifty feet, 
and scattering his be- 
longings all over the 
mountain side. I lost my 
leader box and a dozen 
guts that were in it. Yet 
that counted for little, 
for when we reached the 
top we found the lake, 
shimmering brightly in 
the afternoon’s brilliant 
sunlight. The fourgof us 
just stood and gasped at 


ty miles,’”’ I said. “Why?” 
““Maybe we'd have been 


While it wos still daylight, | 
got the net, and went with 
Jock to seine minnows for us 


the beauty of the scene. 
“That,” said Jock, “is 
the most beautiful lake I 





smarter to start for 
there,’”’ answered Jock. 
“It’s only about three miles more,” 
said Curly. “At least that’s what Jim 
told me. He was up here last year.” 


“And did they bring back the fish?” 
said Ed. 


“Man and boy! He showed 
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ever saw!”’ 

The water spread out before us in 
a broad, flat sheet, rippling lightly, and 
sending wavelets to lap quietly along 
the shore. It was, perhaps, a half mile 
across, and three quarters long. Around 





Some of the trout taken from Narcissus Lake by 
the party, after a hard climb up the mountain. 
At left, Ed making a cast in the swift stream 





it stood four high peaks and a half 
dozen lesser mounds, all of them slop- 
ing gently down to disappear into the 
blue depths. Pines, scraggly oaks, and 
spruce fringed the banks. Far to our 
right, we caught the gleam of the river 
that tumbled down out of the moun- 
tains. 

“That ought to be the real fishing 
spot,” said Jock, “right where the 
stream empties into the lake. I never 
knew it to fail. Let’s hustle over and 
set up camp.” 

Another hour found us at the junc- 
tion of river and lake, making camp— 
such as it was. Since it was still day- 
light, Jock and I set forth in quest of 
minnows, while Curly and Ed brewed 
a pot of coffee and fried savory bacon 
and eggs for an early meal. That frag- 
rance! It's in my nostrils yet. If Jock 
and I hadn’t found minnows quickly, 
and taken them easily, I think I should 
have starved before we got back. 

A few minutes after eating, I was to 
experience that tense feeling of sup- 
pressed excitement which comes to all 
anglers when they make their first cast 
into new, untried waters. I had experi- 
enced it a half hundred times before, 
I suppose. It is as much a part of every 
trip as the fish themselves, and I only 
hope that the time will never come 
when I grow too thick-hided to enjoy it. 

A few men have been on this water 
before me, I reflected, and have gone. 
Some with heavy baskets, some with 
heavy hearts. How will I return? Will 
I find glorious battle? Or disappoint- 
ment? Will it be a rainbow? Or steel- 
head? A big one, or a little one for 
the pan? Will the first cast I arc out 
over the shimmering water in front of 
me rise a trout? 

Big Jock already had one. Down the 
water a hundred yards or so, I could 
hear him yelling and backing uncer- 
tainly toward shore. Out in the lake 
I saw a fiash of silver and the foamy 
white of churned water! 

“Stay with him!” Curly cried. 

And then I heard my own reel sing, 
and felt the (Continued on page 63) 























Golden 
Alligators 


By 
WILLIAM 


O WHITE man I know would 
think of putting on a big new 
Panama hat for an alligator 
hunt, but the natives who make 
their living killing 'gators in the Pana- 
manian coastal rivers consider a Pan- 
ama hat more important than a gun. 

Each ship that passes through the 
Panama Canal takes away alligator 
hide in some form or other. Tourists 
buy bags, purses, belts, pistol holsters, 
and gun cases in the many leather 
shops. Great bundles of raw hides are 
in the ships’ holds, and every square 
foot of leather is the product of a 
hunter who hunts with Panama hat 
and harpoon. 

I've watched many natives kill al- 
ligators in the Darien rivers. They 
have a technique that sends shivers up 
the spine of an onlooker. For a turill, 
it’s better than any bullfight. The 
hunter puts his Panama lightly on his 
head, and walks into the river. In his 
hand, he holds a short harpoon, with its 
coil of rope, under the surface of the 
water. If the river is shallow, he stoops 
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Big caymans sunning in a 
Panama river. They reach 
lengths of eighteen feet 





The jaws of a dead cayman are pried open by Alice 
LaVarre to reveal the double rows of jagged teeth. 
These reptiles are vicious and unafraid of humans 


LAVARRE 


down so that only his head shows. If it 
is deep, he treads water or swims. He 
makes slowly but directly toward the 
‘gator. 

In these rivers, live not the little 
reptiles most travelers are familiar 
with but the big caymans, twelve to 
eighteen feet long. The cayman is 
vicious and unafraid. He sees the head 
and hat approaching. He does not try to 
get away, but lies on the water watch- 
ing the hat. Very probably he starts 
swimming slowly to meet it. The hunter 
keeps steadily moving nearer the jaws. 
It’s touch and go whether hunter or 
cayman will break the tension, but the 
hunter tries to get as close to the tip of 
the jaws as possible. Then he suddenly 
takes a deep breath and ducks under 
water, leaving the Panama hat on the 
surface. With all his force, he. drives 
his harpoon upward into the white 
throat of his victim, dives, and swims 
hurriedly for shore, with the end of 
the rope in his teeth. 

A gun, the Darien 'gator hunter says, 
is of no use for such hunting. It would 


be extremely hard to kill a cayman in- 
stantly, and, even though mortally 
wounded, the reptile would swim or 
sink underwater. That would be ca- 
lamitous for the Darien hunter, since 
each hide is worth $5 to $10 in Panama 
City. 

But, when I went up Tiger River, on 
the northern coast of Panama, I was not 
interested in getting cayman hides 
Something far more mysteriously ex- 
citing compelled me to make an ex- 
pedition through the San Blas Keys and 
engage San Blas Indians for a river 
hunt. In Balboa, I had talked with an 
old prospector, who had shown me a 
handful of small nuggets. I thought he 
was trying to entice capital for one oi 
those perpetual Panamanian get-rich 
quick schemes, but he said he had n¢ 
gold mine. Almost every person yol 
meet in the isthmus pretends to know 
where fabulous fortunes in gold are t: 
be found—for only a few thousan: 
dollars. But this old man shook his 
head when I asked him about gol 
mines. 
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Hunting Ferocious Monsters 


Among the Turbid Waters of 


Panama’s Jungle Streams, a 
Noted Explorer Discovers a 


Secret to Make Pulses Leap 


“I’m a ship’s carpenter!” he said. “I 
got shipwrecked off the coast, and had 
to spend a month on a San Blas island 
waiting for the trading schooner. I 
got these nuggets from the stomachs of 
alligators!” 

I looked at him with frank skepticism. 

“I know that sounds silly,” he ad- 
mitted, ‘but that’s where I got ’em! I 
killed three big ‘gators. I didn’t have 
much to do on the island, so I cut one 
of them open to see what he had eaten. 
Was I surprised when I saw gold gleam- 
ing among the bones and things I’d 
spread out in the sun!” 

“I’ve heard about salting gold mines,” 
I said. “But a gold-filled alligator is 
something new!” 

“It’s gospel truth!” the old man in- 
sisted. “I’ve got no money to make 
out of it. I’m signed on for a Pacific 
run. Probably never will see the bloom- 
ing place again!” 

“Tiger River?” 
separating. 


I asked as we were 
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Alice LaVarre on a raft with native alligator hunters. The Panama rivers are lined with vines 































The author, with his Indian paddlers, rafts up the Tiger River in Panama on an alligator hunt 


“That’s right, mister. You'll have to 
take the monthly coconut schooner that 
trades with the Indians. The trader 
knows where it is. You'll have to get 


the natives to kill the ’gators for you, 
though, and give them the hides.” 
And now, on Tiger River with a ca- 
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noe and raft full of San Blas alligator 
hunters, my wife and I were about to 
see something very few persons have 
ever seen. The river was, if anything, 
more fantastic than the ordinary jungle 
stream because of the mangrove roots 
and long lianas that hung from tall trees 
and dipped into the brown water of 
the stream. The natives had Panama 
hats in a basket, for they went bare- 
headed until they were ready for the 
kill. We went up the river slowly for 
an hour before a big cayman was 
sighted. 

“Ola!” one of the men whispered. 
“J’cara!” He pointed to something that 
looked like a log. The paddlers and 
polers became motionless. A hunter 
grabbed a harpoon, made sure his long 
rope was coiled correctly, then put a 
white Panama hat on his head, let him- 
self over the side of the canoe, and be- 
gan swimming noiselessly toward the 
monster. I could see the ’gator’s snout, 
sticking up like a periscope, and the 
ridged eyes that blinked in the sun- 
light. The hunter swam steadily. The 
cayman did not move for several min- 
utes, then began swimming toward the 
head and hat. I held my breath. The 
beast was so large that it seemed im- 
possible that one small native could be 
a match for him. The tail moved more 
quickly through the water, and in a 
flash the thing happened. The Indian 
ducked under the surface just as the 
cayman’s jaws were opening for the 
strike. And, in that instant between the 
time the hunter’s head disappeared and 
the jaws opened to close upon the hat, 
the spear came up and pierced the 
beast’s throat. 

Instantly, the water became a mass 
of churned foam and spray. The cay- 
man bellowed like a wounded bull. The 
hunter could be seen swimming for 
shore with the rope uncoiling behind 
him. Other San Blas natives jumped 


into the water and swam furiously to 
shore to catch (Continued on page 65) 
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we AKE me out of here, I just can’t 

hit the damned things.” The 

time was several years ago, and 

the speaker a man who had won 
enough medals and silverware at clay- 
target shooting to restock a modern 
small-town pawnshop. The reason for 
the remark was that he made twenty- 
five straight misses, shooting at broad- 
bills. He made no effort at an alibi. He 
just admitted that he couldn't hit them. 

There was a vast difference, he found, 
between standing on the firing line at a 
trap meet, or at a station on a skeet field, 
with your gun at ready and your target 
taking off from a known source at a 
given signal, and in being crowded in 
the narrow confines of a sinkbox, or 
bush blind, with your target coming in, 
seemingly from nowhere, to whiz past 
you at eighty miles an hour. In this 
particular instance, the shooter was in 
a sinkbox. 

“I know that I had it on them,” this 
clay-pigeon expert exploded as we drew 
alongside him. 

“That’s your trouble,” I explained. 
“You had it on them and shot behind 
them at least six feet. Stay in there. 
Lead them about six feet when they 
swing past you and see what happens.” 
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Easy Does lt 


¢..* There's no use letting the strange antics 
| of game birds rattle you when you can so 


¢ ™  readily master this method of bagging them 


By RUPERT E. WEST 





The clay-pigeon expert had won enough 
medals to restock a pawnshop but when 
he tried ducks a few years ago he gave 
up. “Take me out of here,"’ he begged 


He looked at me as if to say “What 
the hell,” but he opened another box of 
shells, and settled back in the sinkbox. 
When we reached him again, at his 
signal an hour later, his face wore a 
broad grin. He had eleven broadbills 
floating belly-up on the water and a 
couple of shells left in the fresh box, 
not bad even for a veteran duck shooter. 

Most trapshooters make similar mis- 
takes. They shoot at winged game as 
if it were an inanimate object. On the 
other hand, the best of wing-shots will 
make a monkey out of himself at the 
traps. He isn’t accustomed to holding 
his gun at ready and having his birds 
take off at command, and he wastes 
plenty of ammunition until some ex- 
perienced trapshooter tips him off to 
his mistakes. 

There is a vast difference between 
the flight of a clay disk, and a fast- 
flying broadbill or a whirring bobwhite. 


At a trap, the shooter commands 
“Ready,” and a clay disk is sprung 
from a known location at a known dis- 
tance. But, when this shooter goes 
afield for game birds, he never knows 
when, where, nor in what direction his 
target will fly. 

To be a good wing-shot, you must 
study the flight of the game that is be- 
ing hunted. Most trap and skeet shoot- 
ers don’t have an opportunity to do this, 
and when they go afield many of them 
are not only disappointed but surprised 
at their inability to kill birds in flight. 

Before going further into actual 
wing-shooting, I want to say, thanks to 
Bill Foster, originator of skeet, that 
skeet shooting is nearer to actual game 
shooting than any other method of tar- 
get shooting yet developed, more so 
even than the century-old and now 
frowned-upon sport of live-pigeon shoot- 
ing. Skeet has developed marksman- 
ship among those not privileged to 
shoot at game, because it offers a great- 
er variety of target flights, and has 
compelled the shooter to keep on the 
alert for the unexpected. Skeet shoot- 
ing, of course, is a sport within itself, 
and I am glad to say is now available 
to those who, in the past, have not been 
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privileged to shoot at actual game. But 
these days all of us are finding more 
time for leisure. Even the white-collar 
boys, who in the past have had to keep 
their nose to the grindstone, now find 
time to get out and go hunting. With 
them in mind, I hope that I may add to 
their enjoyment by giving some prac- 
tical hints in wing-shooting, things that 
I have learned in more than twenty-five 
years of game-bird shooting, both up- 
land and migratory waterfowl. 

Quail are recognized as among the 
gamest of American birds, and are 
about the most popular among hunters. 

Of course, the proper way to hunt 
quail is with a well-broken bird dog, 
either pointer or setter. Assuming that 
dogs are available, let’s get into quail 
territory. 


F THE hunter is fortunate, he will find 

his first covey feeding in ‘the open, 
probably in a pea or wheat field. The 
dogs start making game. Suddenly we 
discover them stanch on a point. To 
the beginner, there comes a _ severe 
pounding in his left chest. Don’t be 
alarmed, that’s only your heart drum- 
ming a tattoo on your ribs. After 
fumbling with the safety of your gun 
for the third time, you walk in ahead of 
the dog, and suddenly there is an ex- 
plosion of feathers, the whirring of 
wings, and your covey is winging its 
way to the nearest cover while you’re 
trying to gather your wits. One bird, 
an old cock, didn’t take off with the 
covey. He waited a moment, and then 
took off to sail straightaway from you. 
Your gun snaps to your shoulder, you 
think you have your sights on him, and 
pull the trigger. But he doesn’t crumple 
in the air as you expected. He flies 300, 
maybe 400, yards to cover, and drops 
from view, safe and sound. 

You have missed a straightaway 
shot. Don’t let it worry you, the be- 
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ginner will invariably shoot under a 
straightaway bird. The reason is that 
your bird, if within range of your gun, 
is still climbing, and you shot too fast. 
When your gun jerked to your shoul- 
der, you probably had the bird in the 
line of sights, but, as you pulled the 
trigger, he had climbed just enough for 
you to miss him. To correct that—and 
you probably won’t correct it on your 
next straightaway—take your time, let 
the bird level off, catch him along your 
plane of sights and shoot high on your 
target. Don’t get excited. 

While the quail is a fast flyer, he 
doesn’t get away as fast as his noisy 
wings would have you believe. You can 
take your time and still get your sights 
on him before he can get thirty yards 
away, and it is my opinion that most 
birds are killed at about, or within, this 
distance. 

After the covey is flushed, you move 
on, having marked them down, of 
course, for marking your birds down 
once they are flushed is essential to 
successful hunting. If the covey was 
flushed in the open, the chances are 
they dropped in the first cover, probably 
the nearest hedge or thicket. The dogs 
have found them, or it may be a single. 
If a single, and there are two or more 
in the shooting party, it is common 
practice to take turns at shooting. 

Your dog is stanch on point, it is 
your turn at shooting. With gun at 
ready, you walk in to flush your bird. 
“Whirrrrr” he is up. He swings sharp- 
ly to the right and is going like the 
wind. 

You swing on him, get him in your 
sights, and pull the trigger. Much to 
your disappointment, he keeps on go- 
ing. You look foolish and feel foolish. 
No, you have no alibi; the ammunition 
is O.K. You shot at least a foot behind 
your bird.: Yes, it is a fact that you 
had at least a forty-inch shot spread at 


You think you have your sights on him, and you fire, but he keeps right on flying 













You may feel foolish but ni 


you have no alibi. Your 
ammunition was all right 


that distance, but somewhere near the 
edge of that pattern there was space 
enough for your bird to pass through. 
With the proper lead, you should have 
dropped him with at least three, maybe 
six line shot. 

It is the line shot that count. Of 
course, a number of birds are killed by 
stray shot, that is, the shot that scat- 
ter away from the pattern, but you 
can’t depend on luck in quail shooting. 

My favorite shot at quail is the quar- 
tering shot, either to the right or left. 
A number of quail shooters miss this 
shot by overleading, or by shooting 
over or under. The best way to make 
this shot is to wait until your bird 
levels off. Get your sights on his bill, 
then pull the trigger. Aiming at the 
head gives just about the right lead on 
a quartering shot, if your bird has 
leveled off and is within thirty yards. 

Assuming that we are still shooting 
along the hedge, where there is no 
dense cover, we will very probably flush 
one of those birds that will give an open 
shot, yet a real puzzler. This is the 
skimmer. The shooter will be standing 
along the hedge when he hears a single 
bird flush. He is expecting the bird to 
climb out of the hedge, but it doesn’t. 
It darts out directly in front of you, 
gets about a foot above the ground, 
levels off, and goes like the wind. This 
bird, flying low and blending with the 
color of the grass below it, offers a very 
difficult shot. The rule on this one is to 
take your time. You are shooting down 
at this one, so lead it very little un- 
less it is flying at an angle. If it does 
choose an angling flight, use the same 
lead as on the quartering shot, depend- 
ing, of course, on the bird’s distance 
from you. 

It is only on rare occasions that a 
quail shooter gets to try his skill at in- 
coming birds. (Continued on page 62) 
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DOUBLE NAUGHTS 


T WAS foxes that brought the four of 
us—Tonkin, Vern, Anderson, and my- 
self—over fifty miles of Illinois farm- 
ing country to Clyde town hall, in 

northern Whiteside County, that nip- 
ping December morning. An inch of 
crusty snow sparkled in the first rays 
of the sun, and trees and bushes were 
coated with a heavy frost. It was the 
kind of morning when you like to stay 
abed for just half an hour longer. But 
not when there’s something important 
in the wind, like shooting foxes ahead 
of a pair of eager, long-eared hounds. 

At the town hall were fifty other 
hunters, and Howard Hartman, presi- 
dent of the county sportsmen’s federa- 
tion, gave the instructions: 

“Split up into small groups. Each 
group will have time to reach its sta- 
tion. Then Joe Bushman will turn his 
hounds loose. When you hear them 
trailing, freeze where you are. Shoot 
no game—only crows, horned owls, 












Here Is an American 
Winter Sport That's 
Suited for as Many 
Hunters as Wish to 
Join in Its Thrills 
By 
KENNETH 
H. SMITH 





harmful hawks, cats, wolves, and foxes.” 

Shooting was to be with shotguns 
only. I’d stocked up with 00 buckshot 
shells, and they were heavy in my hunt- 
ing vest. 

Our group followed George Diehl, 
Clyde township supervisor, through the 
Diehl farmyard and across a field, the 
cars bumping over the frozen ground 
until a barbed-wire fence barred our 
progress. Beyond the fence was a patch 
of woods. We crawled under the bot- 
tom wire flat on our bellies, taking on a 
load of snow, and then went through 
the timber to a bluff, the brown leaves 
on the oak trees rustling in the wind 
above us. 

“Yow, yow, arro-0-0-o!” 

The pair of hounds, Peaches and 
Sandy, had struck a hot scent. Now 
to our stations and freeze, in more 
ways than one. There were only two 
dogs, but what an uproar! They made 
up in volume and excitement what they 




















Vern 


lacked in numbers. We were hunting a 
country of crests and creek bottoms, 
with cut banks, meadows, brush, and 
timber. A maze of fox tracks criss- 
crossed to and fro. There were foxes 
about, plenty of them, too many for the 
game birds and rabbits. And one of 
them was headed our way, for the bay- 
ing came rapidly nearer. 

Boom! Boom! 

The dog duet stilled. Then came a 
shout, carried clearly on the winter air: 

“George Diehl got it! A gray vixen!” 

I called to Anderson, who had been 
making himself small behind a fallen 
tree, near the bottom of the bluff: “I 
had a hunch that either you or I would 
get a shot at that one.” 

Anderson straightened out his cramped 
legs. 

“Both my legs and both hands are 
asleep,” he said. “If I don’t get a shot 
pretty soon, I won't be able to pull the 
trigger.” 

There was a brief silence, during 
which I wiggled my toes to make sure 
they weren’t frozen. Then the wood 
was filled again with the voices of the 
hounds. They were trailing again. That 
deep, sonorous bay belonged to Peaches, 
nine years old, wise to the wiles of 
foxes. That excited, adolescent clamor 
came from Sandy, the yearling, still 
none too sure either of himself or his 
voice. 

I've never ridden in a pink coat, be- 
hind a pack of English hounds, nor 
have any of us. But this sport, as we 
practiced it, is full of suspense and 
thrills. It’s down-to-earth, American, 


starts for his station, looking into 


bushes along the way to be sure no fox is 
hiding there. Below, part of the crowd of 
fox hunters who gathered for the big drive 
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MEAN NO FOXES 


George Tonkin, left, and the author engage in a bit of byplay 
as each tries to persuade the other to pose with the dead fox 


real everyday-man sort of stuff, ap- 
pealing strongly to men who can sit 
around in their suspenders and be com- 
fortable. 

The baying grew louder, and, as it 
did, our blood pressure mounted. Old 
bushy-tail was headed our way, with 
the dogs sticking close on his heels. 
Then, in a moment, he burst into view 
around a bend in the creek, 200 yards 
away. Upstream he came, stretched out 
at full speed, fairly flying over the flats 
that lay between the bluffs. Not more 
than fifty yards behind came Peaches 
and Sandy, running like the wind, and 
so close together you could have covered 
both with the same bath towel. Their 
feet threw up little flurries of snow and 
ice, and the roar of their voices was 
continuous. 

I shoved forward the safety on my 
gun, and flattened myself behind the 
tree trunk where I was hiding. Now 
the gray streak was almost abreast of 
me. How I wanted to shoot, but eighty 
yards is too far away, even for buck- 
shot, and I didn’t want to turn the fox, 
and spoil the chances of my friends 
farther up the valley. Back went the 
safety on the gun, and I drew a long 
breath. If the gray rascal kept on his 
course, he’d make sudden acquaintance 
with Vern and Tonkin up the creek. 

But that fox was gifted with second 
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sight. He turned, 
made for the creek 
bank, paused, allowed 
himself a contemp- 
tuous look at Peaches 
and Sandy, and made 
a jump for the oppo- 
site bank. He was 
short, and _ splashed 
into the icy water. 
But his speed seemed 
unbroken. He went 
over the bank like a 
cat with a firecracker 
tied to its tail. 

The fox was gone, 
but Vern and I saw 
a pair of black specks 
in the air, rapidly ap- 
proaching us. It was 
a great horned owl, 
with swift but silent 
wings, seeking to es- 
cape a crow that was 
almost riding his 
back. Each was so 
intent on the other 
that they did not see 
us, and soon were 
overhead. I picked 
on the owl as the 
larger target, and 
blazed away. Not a 
feather fell. I cracked 
down on the crow 
with the second shot, 
and all he did was 
to let himself out an- 
other notch. I could 
almost have hit either 
of the birds with a 
stone. That load of double 00 and I 
did not fit each other at all. 

The sun had begun its slow decline, 
and we were hungry. As we reached 
our car, the rest of our party was 
streaming in. Over the fence scrambled 
young George Diehl, the only one of 


us who had drawn blood. He had his 
gray fox by the tail. 

Roy Diehl invited us to eat lunch 
at his house. There was pride in Mrs. 
Diehl’s eyes when we told her that her 
six-foot son was the only one to con- 
nect with a fox. After taking turns at 
the cistern pump and washbowl, we 
started in on chicken, mashed potatoes 
with steaming gravy, homemade bread 
with fresh butter, pickled beans, spiced 
apples, coffee, and mince pie. 

We were just rising from the table 
when the whir of motors in the farm- 
yard told of the return of the other 
hunters and the dogs. Our party had 
just started out again when a grizzled 
chap with a wad of tobacco in his cheek 
flagged me. He was a veteran hunter, 
and his scarred 12 gauge pump gun 
showed it. 

“What kind of load are you shoot- 
ing?” he asked. 

“Double 0 bucks, nine pellets to a 
load,”’ I answered, hoping that he would 
approve, and not put me down as a one- 
hunt-a-year city man. 

He shifted his cud, and scored a hit 
on a stump ten feet away. 

“Little big—but could I buy a couple 
off you?” 

It was a pleasure to give him some of 
the loads, decline his offer to pay, and 
see him slip my brass-cased shells into 
the magazine of his gun. 


E ALL hurried to our stations to 
W/ wait while Joe Bushman released 
the hounds a mile distant. As I stood 
watching, while the minutes ticked 
away, I saw a fat cottontail rabbit pop 
out of the brush, and go away in a 


hurry. From the brush arose Sandy’s 
youthful voice, and out he came on the 
rabbit’s trail, all sound and fury, a 
greenhorn fox hunter just like me. But 
Sandy’s wandering from the path of 
duty was (Continued on page 89) 


George Diehl is holding up the fox he killed. A group of the hunters are gathered around him 
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Lessons from Prof. 


HE sun was slipping downhill to 
Te west when I moved into the 

blind from which my rifle could 
command a little valley tucked away 
among the hills of west Texas. Thou- 
sands of robins flew back and forth 
overhead, and sang in the trees. Occa- 
sionally, a squirrel clattered up a tree, 
barking sharply until its jaws closed 
around an acorn. After a while, the 
sound of birds and squirrels, the bright 
sun, and the lazy November air over- 
powered me. I nodded, then dozed. 
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Graduation prizes. Maj. Barker with two big gobblers, taken after 
he had finished his course in Texas turkey hunting. At right, he 


I awoke with a start to note that the 
shadows were long. From somewhere 
behind me in a fringe of woods, came 
the sound of scratching and the occa- 
sional chirp of what I at first took to 
be squirrels. Soon I realized I was 
wrong, and turned my head to see a 
golden wild-turkey gobbler, with a long, 
silky beard, pecking away at some 
acorns. Then I saw another and an- 
other. The next problem was to get in- 
to shooting position without disturbing 
the flock, for by now I knew that a huge 
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watches from the blind of cedar boughs and the tops of dead trees 


1 


flock of turkeys was close to my back 

Swinging my rifle ever so slowly, an 
moving without a sound, I turned part 
way around. Now the rifle sights wer 
lined up, and pointed within a few feet 
of the big bird. Just a little more twist 
and I would have my Thanksgiving 
dinner safely anchored. 

At that moment, two turkeys flew uy 
through the thin branches of a clump of 
cedars not ten yards behind me. The 
sudden noise was too much for my taut 
nerves. I jerked the trigger, and my 
bullet spattered harmlessly against 
rock. In a split second, the huge gob- 
bler was in the air, and whirling away 
on wings that were just blurs. 

By this time, I had recovered some- 
what, and pumped two bullets after 
him, but I had neglected to lead him 
The sound of fast-moving wings died 
away as swiftly as it had arisen, and 
the two turkeys that had got up behind 
me were soon lost to sight over trees on 
a hill a quarter of a mile away. I sank 
back in the blind, thoroughly shaken by 
my first lesson from Prof. Wild Turkey. 

The blind was built of cedar boughs 
and dead tree tops, arranged about 
the butt of a log and the decaying 
stump of an oak tree. Immediately 
west of the blind was a cedar-covered 
hillside from which the turkeys had 
come. Running north and south on the 
east was a cleared valley, a hundred 
yards wide, a quarter of a mile long. 
Across the valley a tree-clad hill rose 
a hundred feet in the air to a limestone 
rim rock some twenty feet thick. The 
foot of the rim rock concealed a well- 
worn game trail which wound in and 
out among piles of loose stones. On 
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top of the rim rock another game trail 
passed among stunted oak trees. The 
upper end of the clearing was a boun- 
dary fence, above which a tree-covered 
valley spread out fan-shape. A small 
canyon came down from the hills on the 
west to join my clearing at the lower 
end. In the center of the cleared valley, 
a large spring bubbled to the surface 
alongside a huge bowlder. Downstream 
from the spring, there was a thin fringe 
of waist-high alders. I had chosen an 
ideal setting for my blind, but had muffed 
my first chance at Texas wild turkey. 


WEEK later, the large flock had 

broken up, the young gobblers form- 
ing their own fraternity while each of 
the old fellows wandered off alone to live 
a hermit’s existence. It rained for a 
week, then turned cool, and fog shroud- 
ed the hills. By Saturday noon, the fog 
had lifted a bit, and I decided to hunt 
a mile stretch of infrequently used wag- 
on road that wound across a big hill 
near our ranch house. 

I had gone halfway up the road with- 
out hearing so much as a robin or a 
squirrel when I ran across the fresh 
footprints of a huge turkey. He had 
turned off the road to follow an old 
roadbed down into a little valley. I 
walked up the road a way, and found 
he had come alone. An old soltero, a 
hermit gobbler, I thought as I hurried 
down the road. At a point where two 
old roads came up from the valley into 
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ONE AFTER ANOTHER, WILY, OLD TOMS ELUDE A 
BAFFLED HUNTER, BUT THEY TEACH HIM ENOUGH 
TO GIVE HIM THE EDGE IN A BATTLE OF WITS 








Young turkeys feeding in full view of the blind. It was a miss 


which the turkey tracks had descended, 
I propped myself against a tree, and 
settled down for a spell of watching. 
Within half an hour, I saw a gray-gold 
shape (apparently the size of an os- 
trich) glide around the curve of one 
of the old roads some fifty yards away. 

On my first trip, I had been too de- 
liberate. Now I lost no time. Neither 
did the gobbler. While I 
jerked myself to a stand- 
ing position and brought 
the rifle to my shoulder, 
he turned and ran ten 
yards under cover of 
bushes. I was holding on 
a little opening, waiting 
for him to appear. As he 
came in sight, I pulled the 
trigger, but I had failed to 
note that he was taking 
off. My bullet crashed into 
a rock just beneath him 
as he sailed upward and 
was instantly screened 
from me by a thick jack 
oak. Prof. Wild Turkey 
still knew more than I. 

I plodded up _ the 
rocky road to a clear- 
ing on top of the hill. 
This clearing really was 
two burns, separated by 
a narrow fringe of 
thorn trees and a few 
scrub oaks. The woods 
were dripping wet, and, 



























in the foggy air, objects looked much 
larger than normal. I sized up the situ- 
ation, cut a few bushes to improve my 
view, and made a little blind at the end 
of the fringe of bushes. An armful of 
cedar boughs made a comfortable seat, 
and I began my watch. 

For two hours nothing happened. 
Suddenly there was a sound that might 
have been made by a fall- 
ing cannon ball. Then 
wings whirred, and there 
was another thump. More 
whirrings! More thumps! 
With each incoming tur- 
key, I instinctively drew 
in my shoulders with that 
foolish motion one makes 
as if to ward off falling 
shells. I slipped solid bul- 
lets into my rifle, and 
crawled out to where I 
could get a good look at 
the turkeys. There were 
ten or twelve young gob- 
blers, scattered over the 
hillside 150 yards away, 
picking up a bite to eat 
here and there. I sat on 
the ground back of a 
bush, and watched them 
a few minutes. There 
seemed to be little chance 
to get closer without be- 
ing seen, and the turkeys 
did not offer to come 
(Continued on page 69) 





on such targets that made the Major realize he still had a lot to learn 
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ESS than 150 miles from the roar of 
New York City traffic, Hiram 
Beebe, the last of the Yankee fur 
buyers, sorts his pelts for market. 

For more than forty years, Beebe’s 

name has been familiar to New Eng- 
land trappers. From Nova Scotia to 
Long Island Sound, from the Adiron- 
dacks to Cape Cod, men who follow the 
traplines send their fur to him. Some 
years, more than $100,000 worth of 
pelts pass through Beebe’s back-yard 
trading post in the village of Canaan, 
Conn. : 
At sixty-four, Beebe has ruddy skin 
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and clear eyes, the product of years 
spent in the outdoors. Long before he 
began buying furs, Beebe was a trapper 
himself. At one time, he followed a 
fifty-mile line of fox traps, running be- 
yond the Berkshire Hills. He used to 
make the rounds by horse and wagon. 

On week days, you will find Beebe 
anywhere from the muskrat marshes 
along the coast to the White Mountains 
in New Hampshire. He travels more 
than 15,000 miles a year through New 
England, buying furs from trappers at 
their homes. -No othér-man: in the East 
knows more woodsmen than Beebe. On 
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Beebe inspects a fox pelt, brought in by a trapper, at his back-yard trading post in Connecticut 
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Though Busy Cities Have 
Replaced the Wilderness, 
New England’s Traplines 
Still Thrive, 


Can Follow the Romantic 


and a Man 


Calling of Colonial Days 


Saturdays, he “holds court” in Ca- 
naan. The trappers know they will 
find him there on that day, and drive 
in with their furs. Sometimes he 
will pay out as much as $3,000 for 
pelts in the course of a single day. 

On one recent week-end, when the 
season was at its height, I visited 
him in his back-yard trading center. 
Trappers were coming in from all 
points of the compass. Some brought 
silky mink skins, others bushy rac- 
coon pelts, many striped skunk or 
light-brown muskrat skins. One had 
a long, slim otter pelt. 

In the mail that morning had 
come a slender parcel in brown 
paper, looking like a ruler wrapped 
for shipment. It proved to be a 
valuable mink skin, carefully folded 
and protected with cardboard. Dur- 
ing the day, a big barrel, coated with 
aluminum paint, arrived by express. 
It was packed almost solid with rac- 
coon pelts. Thus, in barrels, boxes, 
cartons, packages, many of the skins 
reach Canaan. Sometimes, pelts ar- 
rive carefully tanned; sometimes, 
they are freshly skinned; and, on a 
number of occasions, near-by trap- 
pers have brought the animals just 
as they caught them, to be skinned 
by Beebe’s experts, who scrape and 
prepare the pelts for drying. 

This is done in a special building 
where two men use blunt draw- 
knives to remove the surplus fat 
from the inside of the skin before 
the pelts, on stretching boards, go to 
a heated room for drying. During 
this process, skunk tails are clipped 
off and carefully saved. When I was 
there, several bushels of these tails, 
with stiff black and white hairs 
sticking out in all directions, were 
piled in one corner. They are later 

bundled up and shipped to a firm in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., where the hairs are 
used in making fine enamel brushes. 
The tail hairs of the skunk are pointed 
at the end, and have a wiry springiness 
which makes them prized for use in 
such brushes. 

This year approximately 14,000 skunk 
tails will leave the Canaan storehouses. 
That is the average number of skunk 
skins that come in each year from New 
England trappers. In addition, there 
are some 25,000 muskrat skins, 4,000 
raccoon skins, 2,000 red-fox pelts, 1,000 
mink skins, and, in addition, weasel, 
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One of Beebe's helpers trims 
excess fat from the inside of 
a fresh pelt with a drawknife 














wildcat, and otter pelts. Beebe makes 
it a practice to keep his furs moving, 
and does not let the valuable pelts ac- 
cumulate in Canaan. 

Among the tens of thousands of skins 
a year that pass through his hands, 
there are often oddity furs, freaks of 
various kinds. 

A few years ago, for instance, a trap- 
per in northern Massachusetts sent in 
a curious mink skin which was part 
white and part gray. Almost every 
year, a few “cotton” mink pelts come 
in. They look normal until you blow 
into the fur. Then you see that the hair 
is pure white near the roots. Albino 
muskrats are sometimes found, and, on 
a number of occasions, ‘Maltese” 
skunks, animals with shading that sug- 
gested a Maltese cat, were included in 
batches of fur coming in from outlying 
trappers. Once there was a red skunk. 
Almost always these freaks are worth 
little. A cotton mink, for example is 
worth only from $1 to $3, while a nor- 
mal pelt may bring $25. 

At noon, when we sat down to a 
wholesome New England dinner of liver 
and bacon, Beebe told me of some of 
the celebrated New England trappers 
with whom he has been dealing for 
years. 

There is Charlie Fuller, an eighty- 
four-year-old veteran who is called the 
greatest otter trapper in the East. On 
the flats of the Housatonic River, where 
the otter breeds, Beebe believes there 
are as many of these animals as there 
were forty years ago. The reason there 
are fewer caught, he thinks, is because 
the younger generation of trappers 
lacks the skill of the old-timers. With 
his bag of tricks, Fuller, year after 










These skunk furs, stretched 
skin side out on boards, are 
ready for the drying room 
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FUR TRADERS 






A corner of the fox-fur storage 
room in Beebe's home. In a year, 


he handles pelts worth $100,000 






























year, outwits these wily and valuable 
fur bearers. He keeps a careful record 
of his catches, a record that runs back 
for more than half a century. The high 
point was the morning when he found 
three otters in his traps within the 
space of a few miles. Today that night’s 
catch would bring him more than $100. 

Instead of taking a well-earned rest 
when summer comes, Fuller turns pro- 
fessional rattlesnake catcher. Clamber- 
ing among the rocks, he hunts his 
deadly quarry in the Berkshire Hills. 
He brings the rattlers back alive, and 
sells them to zoos and snake farms. One 
summer, he caught and sold twenty- 
three. 

Then, there are the Whitbeck broth- 
ers, Mervin and Russell. For more than 
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a century, their family has been famous 
for ‘coon trapping in the southeastern 


corner of Massachusetts. Besides run- 
ning their traplines, the brothers trail 
down the fur bearers with the aid of 
their celebrated ’coon dog, ‘‘Cooney.” 
In a single night, this dog has treed 
eight raccoons. 

Curiously enough, one of the best 
mink trappers in New England is a 
woman. She sets her traps along 
streams in the Deerfield River region 
of Massachusetts, just south of the Ver- 
mont line. Each year, they bring her a 
fur harvest worth hundreds of dollars. 

Another expert, Bill Clark, special- 
izes in wildcats. He lives near Essex, 
Conn. The State has granted him trap- 
ping privileges on State park land in an 
effort to reduce the num- 
ber of predatory animals 
which are flocking to 
game preserves. Last 
year, Clark caught one 
wildcat that tipped the 
scales at fifty-three 
pounds. The average 
weight of a New Eng- 
land wildcat is in the 
neighborhood of thirty 
pounds. 

A youngster who is 
following in the footsteps 
of Charlie Fuller is Vin- 
cent Beal, of Twin Lakes, 
Conn. This high-school 
boy has already caught 
five otters. He sold one 
of them, a few months 
ago, to Beebe for $40. 

One of the foundation 
stones of Beebe’s success 
as a fur buyer is his 
invariable habit of pay- 
ing what a pelt is worth 
(Continued on page 50) 
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The Fight to Save 
BIG GAME 


N THE winter-bound national forests 
of Washington, Idaho, Montana, and 
South Dakota, squads of hunters again 
are keeping silent vigils. They are 
not hunters seeking game, but hunters 
seeking facts on the perilous battle for 
existence which wildlife wages against 
weather and natural enemies. 
The findings of these men are helping 
the federal government to perfect its 
control of wildlife so that the game, all 
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but exterminated in some sections by in- 
tensive hunting, can be restored and 
hunting opportunities can be increased. 

Last winter, 270 of these forestry 
hunters roamed the snow-blanketed 
peaks and valleys of the most moun- 
tainous regions of the country in search 
of wildlife information. Again, during 
the coming winter, another group of 
foresters will be scattered through the 
region to make additional studies. To 


do this, they will endure a stark 
existence in trackless country, 
where winter comes early, with 
deep snow, and hangs on until 
after summer has come to the 
lowlands. Their duties will car- 
ry them from the undulating 
plains of the Yellowstone to 
Glacier Park, with its gigantic 
masses of rock piled up in peaks 
12,000 feet high, and its deep 
gorges, through which turbulent 
streams hurry down toward the 
sea. 

Every man who enters this 
back country, carrying his home 
in his pack, knows that he must 
fight for his very existence. If 
his equipment is lost, he is help- 
less against storm and cold. 
Every winter several of the for- 
est patrol barely escape death 
from freezing. Others bring 
back tales of hardship. 

One experienced woodsman 
last winter, while searching for 
a lost trapper in the Crazy 
Mountains of the Absaroka 
National Forest, passed too 
close to precipitous cliffs. <A 
sudden slide caught him, and 
buried him under tons of snow. 

Another time, two patrolmen 
sought shelter at Elk Summit 
Station in the Bitterroot Moun- 
tains. But the cabin, with its 
precious food supply, seemed to 
have disappeared. Only after 
long search did they discover 
a snow mound under which the 
shelter lay, completely buried. 
And then they had to dig three 
hours to reach the door and 
enter. 

The district patrolled last winter— 
a portion of Region One, which includes 
Montana, North Dakota, part of Idaho 
and part of Yellowstone National Park 

-was the wintering range, patrolmen 
estimated, for 30,000 elk, 15,000 deer, 
and from 800 to 1,000 moose. The 
predator population in the same area 
included nearly 3,000 coyotes, 100 cou- 
gars, and more than 100 bobcats. 

Two other important facts were 


A mountain blizzard has nearly obliterated 
this isolated observer's cabin. Below, one 
of the patrolmen moving camp on a dog sled 
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our wildlife from starvation and predators, a 


brought to light by the studies. First, 
game animals in some sections are 
too numerous for the available winter 
range, and in others the range is more 
than sufficient for the game present. 
Second, the number of hunters is too 
great in some areas, while other sec- 
tions could stand harder hunting. 

In contrast to the easy existence 
enjoyed during the pioneer era, game 
today must struggle for bare survival, 
especially in winter. It is more vulner- 
able than ever before to disease, para- 
sites, and predators because of one 
thing—inadequate food. 

The findings of the forest patrol dem- 
onstrate that available winter range is 
the key to the amount of big game that 
can be produced year after year within 
the national forests. 

For instance, in one area containing 
about 900,000 acres in the upper reaches 
of the Selway River in northern Idaho, 
deer, elk, and moose forage freely, 
without competition from stock, during 
the spring, summer, and fall. But, last 
winter, snow gradually drove these 
herds down the mountains until, by 
January, the entire herd of some 2,000 
animals was crowded into an area of 
50,000 acres. Such concentration, which 
continued for the following two months, 
resulted in depletion of nourishing 
browse. The animals were forced to 
feed on anything they could reach. 
In some instances, they even ate the 
roofs of the wikiups built by patrolmen. 

The result was that many animals 
died of starvation, or, weakened by 
hunger, succumbed to disease, or be- 
came easy prey for predatory animals. 
In the Selway River area of the Nez- 
perce Forest alone, sixty-six elk died. 
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Plunging into wilderness blizzards to protect 


courageous army finds adventure of a new kind 


By MARGARET BEAN 
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Hunters keep elk from 
using one good range, that 


of the Absaroka Forest. 
Yellowstone elk do not 
penetrate far into the 


Absaroka district because 
they are obliged to pass 
through a hunting zone, 
just beyond the Gallatin 
Game Preserve, to reach 
the range. Even after the 
hunting season, elk are 
reluctant to go far from 
the sanctuary. The result 
is their forage is unnatur- 
ally restricted. 

Predators, disease, and parasites take 
a big toll of game, although game men 
believe that predators, in proper nu- 
merical relation to game animals, per- 
form a valuable service as scavengers, 
and in removing the diseased from 
herds, thus preserving a herd’s vitality. 
The problem is to limit the number of 
predators, for the predators can easily 
get the upper hand. 


GALLATIN FOREST game report, 
A for example, says, “Six deer near 
the Mystic Lake were killed on the ice 
by a band of about fifteen coyotes. The 
patrolmen believe this pack is led by a 
gray wolf, because the leader’s tracks 
are too large to attribute to any 
coyote, and, when the animals leave 
a kill, they never return.” 

A report on the South Fork of the 
Flathead River says, “Fully fifty per- 
cent of the 108 deer seen in the Dry 
Park Yard in January were killed by 
coyotes in February and March. Dur- 
ing most of this period, the deer had 
practically no protection. The snow 
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Snow like this is no hardship, for deer can still browse 


was crusted so that the coyotes could 
travel on top, but the deer broke 
through, and, thus impeded, became 
easy prey for the coyotes. 

“In the latter part of March, the ice 
left the river, and the coyotes drove 
into the water the deer they hadn’t 
killed, and kept them there almost con- 
stantly. As a result, when it turned 


cold, the deer contracted pneumonia, 
and many died.” 

It was discovered by the foresters 
that adult elk have no fear of coyotes. 
One patrolman saw a bull leave the trail 
to chase three coyotes from their lairs. 



















A Douglas fir, stripped of needles by 
foraging elk, provides mute testimony 
that adequate food is hard to obtain 


Faced with starvatjon, a band of 
hungry elk struggles through the 
snow toward better feeding areas 

















Patrolmen further discovered that 
coyotes are not only vicious, but clever. 
To trap a wily quarry, they often work 
in pairs. Last April, one ranger came 
upon four dead beavers, killed by 
coyotes. Curious to discover how the 
beasts had trapped the beaver, the 
patrolman pitched his camp near a 
beaver dam for an extended watch. One 
day he saw a beaver leave the dam, and 
proceed down the shore to feed. Two 
coyotes appeared. One crept along until 
it reached the hole in the ice made by 
the beaver. The other coyote attacked 
the beaver on shore. The coyote on 
shore detail failed to catch the beaver, 
but the one guarding the hole caught it. 


ATER affords the only sure pro- 

tection deer have from coyotes. 
Coyotes will dare death rather than 
plunge into lake or stream. Deer know 
this, and always run for water, if pos- 
sible, when pursued by one of these 
beasts. Temperature makes no differ- 
ence, for, if forced, deer will plunge 
into icy lakes or streams to make their 
escape. 

Two patrolmen on the South Fork 
River last winter cornered a coyote on 
a little peninsula that ran into the river. 
The trapped coyote watched the hunt- 
ers close in, and, rather than plunge 
into the river and swim to safety, as it 
might have done, it braved the firing 
line, and was killed. 

Deer suffer from cougar depreda- 
tions, too. An interesting incident was 
observed near Bargamin Creek, where 
two patrolmen discovered an old lioness 
with her kittens. They trailed the cat 
for five days and found four deer kills, 
all traceable to cougars. The mother, 
apparently, was merely teaching her 
little kittens how the kill was made. 

Eagles were found to be a menace in 
one area where large herds of mountain 
sheep were browsing. Eagles had killed 
no sheep, but, from the fact that only 
one lamb was found in the herd, patrol- 
men surmised that the young had been 
preyed upon by eagles. Color was lent 
to the theory by a dramatic incident, 
observed by one of the forestry patrol 
in the Nezperce National Forest last 
winter. 

A band of mule deer was feeding 
about a mile from the snow-crusted 
cliffs that hang over the upper Salmon 
River, while, aloft, a huge eagle circled, 
like an airman looking for an enemy. 
It picked out a yearling, which strag- 
gled behind the herd near the cliffs, as 
its prey. 

The patrolman watched the bird 
spiral on outspread wings, circle into 
position, and dive at the deer time after 
time, goading it unmercifully with the 
thrusts of its beak, trying to drive it 
over the cliff to its death. 

But the deer was too smart for the 
bird. It plunged down a steep, moun- 
tain slope, until it reached the haven of 
protecting trees and underbrush. The 
eagle pursued, but could not break 
through the cover, and gave up. It 
then returned to the herd to hover 
over another yearling, while the badly 
frightened deer it had first pursued took 
a circuitous route through the timber 
back to its fellows: 

Bears also take their toll of the deer 
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family. The report from the Southfork 
district tells of a grizzly bear, weighing 
about 750 pounds, that was surprised 
by a patrolman near the carcass of an 
elk it had killed. The bear had struck 
the elk on the neck so hard that it 
crushed several vertebrae, and tore a 
great, ragged hole in the animal’s neck. 
The bear had devoured nearly a quarter 
of the elk, and then had dragged what 
remained down the mountain side for 
200 yards, and concealed it with lodge- 
pole pines which it had torn up by the 
roots. 

Parasites cause almost as much trou- 
ble as predators. One report from a 
tick-infested region in the Rocky Moun- 
tains shows what damage these para- 
sites are capable of. Last spring, near 
Martin’s ranch on Wolf Creek, a patrol- 
man was able to catch a deer on an 
open range because of its weakened 
condition. The patrolman and a friend 
spent two hours removing wood ticks 
from its flanks. After the first few 
minutes, the deer ceased to struggle. 
When finally the hobbles were removed, 
the deer made no effort to get away. It 
was apparently enjoying its freedom 
from the pests so much that it couldn't 
be bothered to escape. 

The two men had removed a quarter 
of a pound of ticks, an average of 
thirty-three to the 
square inch on those 
parts of the body 
which the deer was 
unable to reach with 
its tongue or feet. In 
addition, the animal 
was infested with 
sheep-tick flies and 
biting lice. 

These were being 
taken off without dif- 
ficulty. The men re- 
moved an engorged 
tick from a point near 
the base of the deer’s 
skull. The animal was 
suddenly stricken 
with paralysis, and 
died within three min- 
utes. The men _ be- 
lieve that the tick was 
attached directly over 
a nerve, and that in- 
jury to the nerve 
caused the deer’s 
death. Another theory 
is that, perhaps, when 
removing the tick, 
the pressure exerted 
forced a large amount 
of fluid from the tick 
into the deer, thus 
causing a fatal shock. 

Despite the arduous 
duties these men on 
patrol perform, many 
amusing and unusual 
experiences come 
their way to lighten 
their lonely work. 

Returned from his 
long vigil last spring, 
one patrolman had an 
odd tale to tell of a 
bobcat. On a pain- er a. 
fully cold night, too Roos 
weary to plod on to 
camp, he had made 








camp in a lean-to, high up on the Indian 
Creek trail in the Moose Creek country, 
where fuel had been stocked previously. 
He sat in his sheltered nook, not daring 
to sleep for fear the fire would go out. 
Around him, in the cold stillness, the 
vastness of the mountains stretched for 
miles. 

Something creaked behind him, as if 
somebody were walking up the lean-to. 
He sat up, startled, pulled his gun into 
his lap, and waited. Then, from behind 
the lean-to, he saw a sleek bobcat 
emerge, its eyes glistening in the fire- 
light, and take its place on the other 
side of the fire. 

The cat, for all the world like a great 
tomcat, eyed the patrolman for a mo- 
ment, and then relaxed in the warmth 
of the fire, as if it were enjoying the 
friendly atmosphere. One side warmed, 
it moved to warm the other, and took 
its place a little closer to the patrolman 
who sat almost afraid to breathe. Final- 
ly, when thoroughly warm, the cat 
yawned, got to its feet, and slunk away 
into the white night again. 

In the Selway country in northern 
Idaho, two patrolmen had to decide be- 
tween taking a long, circuitous route 
over the mountains and following a 
dangerous trail, on the edge of a nar- 
row, rock (Continued on page 85) 
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Weakened by hunger, and hampered by the deep drifts, even a big 
game animal like this has no chance to escape its many enemies 
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Q@ EACH SILHOUETTE TARGET 
REPRESENTS A SCOUT 
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TARGETS ARE EXPOSED 
TO SAME EXTENT AND 
FOR SAME TIME AS 

SCOUTS ARE SEEN BY 
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New Game Puts Kick 


in Rifle Practice 


SCOUTS KEEP SNIPERS ON TOES IN TEST 
THAT DEMANDS FAST, ACCURATE SHOOTING 





@ scouTING OPERATION 
ARE LIMITED TO AREA 
AWAY FROM SNIPERS’ 
LINE OF FIRE TOAVOID 
STRAY SHOTS AND 
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RANGE OFFICER WITH 
PERISCOPE OBSERVES 
SCOUTS, AND ORDERS 
TARGETS RAISED OR 

LOWERED 


Any rifle range can 
be adapted to the 
unusual sport by lay- 
ing out a zone for 
the scouts at an 
angle to the line of 
fire, as shown here 


By Capt. PAUL A. CURTIS 


recall that, about two years ago, I 

stirred up a storm in an article, 
“What is Wrong with Rifle Shooting?” 
Not being a destructionist at heart, I 
attempted to leaven the loaf with a few 
suggestions as to what might be ac- 
complished by the introduction of spe- 
cial events which, however juvenile they 
might seem to the dyed-in-the-wool 
target busters, would be attractive to 
the vast number of shooters who do not 
attend competitions in their present 
form. 

Encouraged by the enthusiasm of 
those who agreed with me, I have since 
given considerable thought to the mat- 
ter. Admittedly, it is difficult to “skeet- 
ize” rifle shooting, but, while I was 
residing in Bermuda, I ran across a 
game that seemed to pep up rifle 
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matches the way skeet has increased 
interest in shotgun competition. 

My son, who attended the Cadet Corps 
encampment there, came home one day 
with an excited description of a novel 
rifle game which the cadets practiced 
on the rifle range at Camp Warwick. 
As far as I could see, it was so far ahead 
of the running-deer events, battle prac- 
tice, and china-plate competitions which 
we shoot in America, that there was 
really no comparison. 

My son raved so much about this 
game, which he called “Scouting Prac- 
tice,” that I immediately mounted my 
trusty bicycle, and pedaled into Hamil- 
ton to discuss it with Maj. T. S. Mur- 
dock, the Cadet commander. 

I learned that the purpose of the 
game is for a group of scouts, or attack- 
ers, to advance to an objective without 
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being “shot’”’ by enemy snip- 
ers who fire at silhouette 
targets which represent the 
scouts, and which are con- 
trolled by a range officer in 
the target butts. 

Each scout advances at his 
own discretion toward the ob- 
jective, which is about 400 yards away. 
He can use either speed or caution while 
trying to reach the objective before the 
time limit expires, or before he theoret- 
ically succumbs to enemy fire. On the 
Warwick range, a wooded section at 
the starting point affords considerable 
concealment. Then the scout must crawl 
on his tummy through a stretch of tall 
grass, climb like a mountain goat over 
rolling hills and crags, and, finally, 
make a dash across an open stretch. 

In the meanwhile, the range officer 
observes the scouts’ movements through 
a periscope. If he sees the head of a 
particular scout, he orders the atten- 
dant in the butts to raise the target, rep- 
resenting that scout, so that only the head 
shows. If he sees a man running across 
the open in full view, he has the target 
raised to the full for as long as the scout 
remains in sight. Should the scout be 
observed crawling through the rocks 
with only his head and shoulders show- 
ing, the officer directs the target opera- 
tor to haul up the target an equivalent 
amount, and to drop it behind the para- 
pet of the butts the moment the scout 
disappears behind cover. The range of- 
ficer is as careful in his watch for scouts 
as if he were an officer trying to stop an 
enemy advance, but he should be im- 
partial. 

As soon as a target is exposed, the 
snipers may fire. Their fire indicates to 
the scout that he has been observed by 
the range officer, and he will immediate- 
ly shift his position, or make a dash for 
it. The snipers can fire at will, although 
there is a limit—a generous one—to 
their ammu- (Continued on page 74) 
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EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


Two-Iwenty Bool Gun 


ROM the reports of my operatives, 

I gather that there are lugs in 

this shooting game who have no 

moral scruples whatever. Not 
only this, but they glory in their de- 
pravity, and laugh merrily when they 
manage to hang something on their 
fellow shooters. 

I refer to that variety of shooter 
whose idea of a good time is to get 
hold of equipment better than that of 
his fellow men, and then walk off with 
most of the kudos, medals, turkeys, 
cups, or what-nots in spite of the 
gnashing of the teeth among the other 
chaps who know they are better shots 
than this bird. 

That’s what used to happen regularly 
in little backwoods turkey shoots when 
some low-life chiseled into a match of 
.30/30’s and the like with some pet 
Sporter Springfield having Lyman 48, 
or a 'scope, or something. Almost in- 
variably he took home a wheelbarrow 
load of turkeys, hams, pig knuckles, 
or whatever were the prizes, and the 
next time he showed up, about nine of 
the brothers had better rifles*than he 
brought, and were panting for revenge. 

Well do I remember the time when 
Lou Reed, Earl Nutting, and I dis- 
covered a little turkey shoot—the tur- 
keys were big but the shoot was little, 
if you get me—and then the next Sun- 
day showed up with my pet heavy Mar- 
tini .22, with its target sights and 
everything, against the .22 Model 90 
Winchester, and .25/20, and .30/30 open 
sights, and the like. 

To avoid too much adverse notice, we 
arranged for only one man to enter ata 
time from our social set, get his turkey 
or mebbe two, and then lay off for an 
hour, so the brothers would not get 
wise to what was happening in the 
matter of that special target rifle. 

So the other two lugs got their two 
turkeys each, and then, after a decent 
lapse of time, I showed up, and entered 
to get my own from the innocent 
yokels of that countryside. 
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Using a sandbag rest and ‘scope sight to test a Winchester Model 54 that 
is chambered for the .220 Swift. Next above is a bird's-eye view of the 
gun. Top, clamping test rifle into machine rest to eliminate guess work 


“Naw, you don’t” said the master of 
ceremonies, shifting his quid for the 
sake of better English speech. “We 
jist passed a rule barring any gun with 
fancy sights, and you can’t git in.” 

And it was my gun, and do you think 


the other muggs offered to split their 
turkeys with me? Not so you could 
notice it. They just thought it was 
surpassingly funny. 

And the next time we passed by that 
spot, out in the hills, the rules about 
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Two groups by the .220. The one at left was made with 46-grain bullets at 
200 yards with rest and ‘scope. The other was shot with 48-grain bullets 


fancy sights had been taken off, and 
well they might be taken off, because 
there were about thirty brothers with 
bigger and better target rifles than 
mine, from Titherington-barrel 52’s to 
special single-shots, with ’scope sights 
and everything but the electric refriger- 
ator. Moral—a private snap rarely 
lasts long. 

So I presume that some day, some- 
where, some bird will show up at a 
nice, peaceful turkey shoot with this 
.220 Bull Gun I am going to tell you 
about, and, for a time at least, will have 
a field day, with all the rest of the mob 
contributing to his fun. 

The rifle is the Model 54 Winchester, 
the cartridge is the .220 Swift, the bar- 
rel is twenty-six and a half inches long, 
and the gun weighs just twelve and a 
half pounds. The hurricane deck wears 
’scope blocks and a Lyman 48, with a 
Lyman 17 Target front. 

From the all-round standpoint of ex- 
treme accuracy, no recoil, little noise, 
and flat trajectory, it is one of the most 
astonishing rifles I have ever shot. For 
one thing, it was shot while at the Win- 
chester factory, from fifty to two hun- 
dred yards without change of sight or 
point of hold. The entire group—I for- 
get whether three or five shots a range 
—went into just two inches. Laugh 
that one off from the standpoint of flat 
trajectory—nothing higher or lower 
than two inches—and of high accuracy. 

As you know, the velocity of this 
cartridge is just under 4,200 feet with 
the forty-six-grain hollow-point bullet, 
and about 4,100 with the forty-eight- 
grain spitzer, which is, by far, the 
better bullet for anything but possibly 
the splittingest of hair-splitting ac- 
curacy. The forty-six-grain seems to 
group a small fraction of an inch 
smaller at 200 yards—that is, from 
one half to one quarter inch. But the 
semi-spitzer point on the forty-eight- 
grain soft-point is worth a lot in the 
matter of retained velocity and wallop, 
and I much prefer it. 

As I have said before, nobody knows 
just what is the shocking effect of a 
bullet at this speed, because it takes us 
into an unknown realm of ballistics. 
Since we first tried out this .220 car- 
tridge in the standard rifle, more men 
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decided it was too shocking and power- 
ful for deer than have decided it was 
not enough so. In fact, I have not 
heard of one such conclusion along the 
too-weak line. Know-it-all babies, try- 
ing to reason down to the .220 and its 
tiny bullet from what they know of the 
.30/30 class, were just about in the fix 
of the chap who used to say that there 
could be no such thing as radio; it 
didn’t stand to reason. And, to me, this 
still holds true of the. dang radio; it 
ain’t reasonable. 

Incidentally, last year, we shot the 
.220 clear through up to 1,200 yards, 
and if you hanker for the angle of 
elevation for this cartridge at 1,200 
yards—two thirds of a mile—drop me a 
note, and I'll publish the table clear 
through. 

Thus far, we have not found the .220 
of extreme accuracy in the standard- 
weight rifle. It gives fine accuracy, but 


there are cartridges that will shade it 
a bit so far. They include the .30/06 
with match stuff, the .300 Magnum, the 
.257, the Hornet on a dead-still day up 
to 200 yards. That is, in the standard 
54 1.220 we got from three to four 
inches at 200 yards, say a mean of three 
and a half inches for the ten shots. 

But this heavy Bull Gun is one of the 
most accurate rifles I have ever seen 
perform, and in addition there are the 
entire absence of any recoil, the slight 
report, and that stretched-string, flat 
flight of the bullet. 

I have not shot it a lot, maybe eight 
or nine groups, because, when I think 
about wasting those good nine-cent 
hulls punching holes in groups, and how 
much more fun might be had using it 
on other targets, my tears blind me, 
and I have to knock off for a time. 

I give herewith two _ consecutive 
groups, not two picked ones, because 
they were the only ones fired that day. 
They contain from a half inch to an 
inch of hold error, because the ’scope 
was only a 5X, and, while this is an 
excellent scope for all-round use, better 
results are had in machine-and-elbow 
rest shooting with more power, so you 
can see how you are touching the rifle 
off. 

But still the two groups are only two 
and a half inches wide for the ten 
shots of the forty-eight-grain and 2.1 
inches for the forty-six-grain. The 
rifle will not fit in our machine rest 
because the barrel is too thick for our 
front clamp, but I would like to know 
just what is the actual absolute ac- 
curacy of this rifle, with all human 
error removed from the problem. 

More later, when I shoot it with 10X 
‘scope, on a still day, and with the 
fifty-six-grain bullet, which was not 
tried out except from the machine rest, 
and is unsatisfactory in its results with 
this rifle. 


HUNTING “SCOPE 


AME, Weaver, type 330, power 
about 21%, weight, complete with 
mount, ten and a half ounces, length 
eleven inches, adjustment micrometer- 
click windage and elevation inside the 
’scope tube. Maximum eye distance or 
relief, about five inches, sufficient to 
permit mounting the ’scope forward of 
the Springfield, Model 54, Model 70, or 
Mauser bolt. 

When so mounted, full field obtained 
in sitting position, nearly full offhand. 

Optional adjusting equipment, lower 
cost, internal windage and elevation, 
locked by special lock nuts after set- 
ting, to prevent ’scope tampering by 








Noske ‘scope with adjustment for 
wind and elevation built in. The 
mount should be lower than shown 


that sly, old scoundrel, Tom Turnem. 

Considering cost, around the $30 mark, 
the finest hunting ‘scope ever turned 
out in this country, and a matter of 
argument whether it is not the finest 
regardless of cost. 

Field, as bright and clear as spring 
water, and sharp to the edges, not true 
of that good Noske which runs off into 
fuzziness at (Continued on page 56) 
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Be Sure To Take 
Your Camera 











The author swings into action. At 
left, an unposed shot that appeals 












By BEN EAST 


O ME, it’s strange that so many 

outdoorsmen overlook the cam- 

era when packing for a trip. 

You encounter such men wher- 
ever you go, in camp, on the trail, 
afoot, and afloat. You find them 
gloating over the big rainbow they’ve 
just landed, or admiring the twelve- 
point buck they’ve dropped. But 
they have no way of recording the 
triumph. 

“Pictures? Oh, hell! The camera 
is back in camp,” I’ve heard them 
say. It might as well have been left 
at home. 

Personally, I have one fixed rule. 
When I go outdoors, a camera al- 
Ways goes along. I learned long ago 
that a trip without a camera is the 
ohe that turns up a chance for pic- 
tures you may never get again. If I 
fish for bass, my camera rests be- 
side my tackle box on the floor of the 
boat. If I'm after trout, a camera—not 
too heavy—is hung inside my waders. 
When I hunt grouse, the camera rides 
in the back pocket of my hunting coat. 
Even when I take out after the ‘coon 
hounds in the dark of a November 
night, I tote a camera in a case on my 
shoulder, and stuff the other accessories 
into my pockets. 

The outfit I use consists of three Gra- 
flex still cameras, and a “minnie” can- 
did camera, which I carry loaded with 
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because it looks natural. Below, a 
bit of byplay taken by flash light 


and Earl, and Allen, and Dee have 
some shots in their photo albums 
today that they wouldn’t trade for 
any trout—well, anyway, not for 
any trout less than twelve inches. 

I started my picture taking be- 
fore I reached camp. As I rolled 
through the hamlet of South 
Boardman on the way up, I saw 
two old-timers digging bait in a 
garden on the edge of town. They 
made an interesting picture, those 
two gray-haired old men, turning 
over the moist earth. So I stopped 
and chatted with them a few min- 
utes. Pictures? Sure, I could take 
all I wanted. They grinned at the 
idea. 

I took out the minnie camera 
first for a couple of shots in color. 
The sky was overcast with a light 
haze, and it was late in the after- 
noon for good color rendition, but 
the chance was worth taking. My 
guess was 1/25 second at F/6.3. 
The photometer said F/7. The 
two transparencies I got are about 








Kodachrome film, and which has given 
me some thrilling transparencies in nat- 
ural color. 

The minnie has an F/3.5 lens. The 
lenses on the other three range from 
F/6.3 to F/4.5. Not fast, any of them, 
but fast enough, I find, for all-round out- 
door work. I have no motion cameras, 
as I happen to prefer stills. 

I took these cameras along on a fish- 
ing trip on opening day last spring, and, 
although the fishing was poor, I caught 
a lot of fine pictures. That’s why Ed, 


all you could ask for. 

Then I switched over to black-and- 
white for two shots. By that time, my 
models were getting used to the work, 
and went on with their bait digging as 
if I wasn’t there. Just as I was ready 
to leave, the sun came out of the haze, 
and brightened enough to tempt me to 
try a back-lighted shot. I took it, al- 
most square into the sun, at 1/35 sec- 
ond, F/8. The film was the usual type, 
not panchromatic. The back-lighted 
picture turned out to be the best of the 
black-and-white lot. 
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A movie camera! Jane 
wants to get me one for 
Christmas—but I’m not 


so sure | can support it... 
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... Why the doubt? Nowadays home movies don’t 
have to cost a lot— CINE-KODAK EIGHT was 
designed to change all that 
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OU, too, are keen to “bag” a 
brace of birds with a movie 
camera—to “‘fish”’ a favorite stream 
right on your own home movie screen 
—and you'd let your particular Santa 
Claus know it, too—if only you 
could swing the cost of movie making. 

You can, easily. Ciné-Kodak Eight 
is specially designed to bring movie 
making comfortably within the 
reach of almost every one. 

A 25-foot roll of black-and-white 
film for Ciné-Kodak Eight costs only 
$2.25, finished, ready to show. Yet it 
runs as long on the screen as 100 





feet of amateur standard home movie 
20 
scenes, each as long as the average 


film—gives you to 30 movie 


scene in the newsreels. 


Full color with Kodachrome 


Load the Eight with Kodachrome Film, 
and you can make movies in color— 
gorgeous full color. Simple to make as 
black-and-white, and the cost is just a 
few cents more a scene. No extra equip- 
ment needed. The color is in the film. 
See sample movies in black-and-white 
and in full-color Kodachrome at your 
dealer’s .. . Eastman Kodak Company, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


























The big one tugging on the line, 
the mysterious pool at night, or 
that memorable jaunt with an 
old friend, all can be enjoyed 


again in pictures of your trips 


In the middle of the next morning, I 
drove back to South Boardman to find 
John Miller, one of the old-timers, gloat- 
ing over a fine twenty-one-inch brown 
trout that had taken a fat worm the 
previous night. 

So I drove John back to the brush- 
lined bank of the south branch of the 
Boardman, and posed him there with 
the big trout. The sky was heavily over- 
cast by that time, and I fell back on pan 
film, stop F'/7 at 1/25 second. I don’t like 
to go much slower than that without us- 
ing a tripod, although it’s possible to 
make good, unblurred pictures as slow 
as 1/10 second, if you are careful to hold 
the camera steady, trip it with a “trig- 
ger squeeze” as you'd fire a deer rifle, 
and hold your breath while the shutte1 
opens and closes. 

Trout fishing back at the camp was 
exactly what I had forecast. By noon, 
cold rain was falling, and we spent the 
afternoon in front of a cheerful fire in 
the cabin. But that night Al went out, 
and, a while later, tore the night apart 
with a wail from the first bend below 
the camp. We went charging down 
through the tag alders, goaded by visions 
of a big brown fast to his leader. When 
we turned our flash lights on him, he 
was fighting something, but it seemed a 
bit sluggish for a trout. He coaxed it 
over to where Earl crouched on the 
bank, net poised. Earl turned his flash 
light on the fish as it came in, and let 
out an outraged howl. The “fish” was a 
moss-covered stone that Al had snagged. 
By letting the current roll it along, he 





















Portrait of a worm fisherman and his fish, 
a reminder of one pleasant trip. Right, a 
fine back-lighted shot of the bait diggers 
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A snagged line at the edge of a pool. Pictures like this catch a trip's real flavor 


had put on a mighty good imitation of 
fighting a fish. 

It was Al’s stunt that gave me the idea 
for a series of flash-light pictures. And it 
was these pictures that made the trip 
memorable. 

I brought out the camera and tripod, 
the flash gun, and a bottle of normal- 
grade flash powder. Dee donned his 
waders, and took to the river with Al. 
While I was getting set up, Al fouled his 
hook in a tag alder, and left it there un- 
til I was ready to shoot. The result was 

one of the best of the night 

shots. Before we quit, I had pho- 
tographed Earl hunched on the 
end of a log, fishing from shore. 

I had two shots of Al, one nice 

one with the birches and alders 

on the far bank sharply outlined 
in the light of the flash. I had 
another of Dee, looking into Al’s 

empty creel. In each picture, I 

was careful to bring a fringe of 

tag alders or other brush into 
one side of the picture to add to 
the composition and interest. 
For outdoor photography at 
| night, I prefer flash powder to 
the more modern bulbs, even 





though many shots are possible with 
bulbs that are out of the question with 
powder. This is particularly true of 
action shots. : 

[I use a simple, flash gun with a short 
handle and a metal trough for the pow- 
der. A ring on a short chain trips the 
trigger. If you use this kind of outfit, be 
careful with the powder. It’s as explo- 
sive as TNT. Hold the gun well above 
your head when you pull the trigger 
chain, and don’t smoke or light matches 
while the charge is in the trough or while 
the bottle is open. 

For night pictures, set your camera on 
a tripod. That holds it steady, and in- 
sures keeping it in place once it is fo- 
cused at the subject. 

Focusing in the dark presents no 
major difficulties. If the camera has no 
ground glass, the problem is exactly the 
same as in daylight—measuring or ac- 
curately estimating the distance between 
lens and subject. 

If the camera is of the ground-glass 
type, it can be focused accurately in 
darkness by the simple expedient of hav- 
ing the subject direct a flash-light beam 
at the lens. When the light is sharp on 
the ground glass, the picture will be in 
focus. By having the 
subject hold the flash 
light on a level with 
his feet, and then with 
the top of his head, 
and finally at the right 
and left extremes of 
the field you wish to 
take in, it is possible to 
tell whether the cam- 
era is going to get all 
that field. 

When the camera is 
focused, set the shut- 
ter for a time expo- 
sure, load the gun with 
flash powder, or get 
the flash-bulb holder 
ready. Open the shut- 
ter, set off the flash, 
and close the shutter. 
And that is all there 
is to it. 
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You'll need more powder, of course, 
for outdoor shots than for ones taken 
indoors. In photographing a _ scene 
where I wish to show trees or other ob- 
jects thirty or forty feet from the cam- 
era, I use a little less than a half ounce 
of powder, and a lens stop of F/8 to 
F/1l. The resulting flash will light up 
the landscape for a quarter mile around: 
Some distant listener may think you are 
dynamiting fish, but you’ll get the pic- 
ture. For less detail in the background, 
and more in the face or near-by subject, 
use less powder. 

Using bulbs, you can get good results 
with one photoflash, if you use a good 
reflector, and if your subject isn’t too far 
away. A little practice will give you the 
correct formula for your outfit, includ- 
ing the proper lens stop, and the neces- 
sary powder charge, or the number of 
bulbs required at a given distance. 

It may seem, sometimes, to the gang 
you hunt and fish with that your being 
an inveterate camera fan is a nuisance. 
And you may have to interrupt their fun 
for a few minutes now and then to call 
for a certain amount of posing. But, a 
month or a year later, they’ll thank you. 
Ten years later they wouldn’t put a price 
on your pictures of them. 

Do as little posing as you can. Try for 
action shots. Good ones are not easy to 
get, but you'll be glad you took them. 
The new candid cameras have gone a 
long way to make real action pictures 
possible. 

Above all, take your hunting and fish- 
ing pictures where the episode occurs. 
A picture taken in the stream, on the 
very bend where the fish was caught, 
showing the angler in waders, and with 
creel, rod, and all the regalia of fishing 
about him, is worth twenty posed shots 
at the end of the trip. 

And try back-lighting some of your 
shots—pointing the camera almost di- 
rectly into the sun. Be cautious with this 
method, but master it. It will give you 
some of your finest pictures. The trick 
lies in shading the lens. You can do this 
with a sun tube or shade, or by standing 
in such a position that a shadow falls on 
the lens. 

Once more, and above all, take your 
camera with you wherever you go. It’s 
what happens on the actual hunting and 
fishing trip that makes interesting pic- 
tures. Try it for a season. The camera 
will become as much an essential part of 
your equipment as your landing net or 
pocketknife. 


Woodcock Threatened 


" NLESS radical conservation meas- 
U ures are enacted at once, it will be 
only a matter of a few years be- 
fore the woodcock is lost to us,” says Olin 
S. Pettingill in his “The American Wood- 
cock.” For a number of years Dr. Pet- 
tingill has made a special study of this 
bird, first at Bowdoin College and later 
at Cornell. 

Though the woodcock has slightly in- 
creased during the last three years, he is 
nowhere as common as he was a while 
back. The bird’s whole life is lived with- 
in the sphere of man’s influence. Unlike 
the goose, it does not go to desolate 
northern tundras to nest, or spend the 
winter in Central or South America. It is 
not prolific, laying but four eggs a year. 

Dr. Pettingill recommends a shooting 
season on this fine game bird of not 
more than two weeks, a two-bird bag 
limit, no shooting at concentration points 
during migration, safety zones in winter 
concentration areas in the gulf states, 
creation of suitable woodcock cover in 
all game refuges, preserves, sanctuaries, 
and other such areas: 














Well, I did and let me tell you, there isn’t an- 
other whiskey in the world that makes me so 
enthusiastic. The first time I rolled it around 
|my tongue, I was fascinated. What a richly dis- 
tinctive flavor! Naturally, I kept ordering 
Bushmills after that. After ’'d enjoyed the sev- 
enth drink, no other whiskey seemed to satisfy 
me — and when you taste Bushmills, you'll 


understand why. 

It’s so rich and smooth. It’s so mild and soft. 
Whether it’s due to its nine years of aging or to 
the way it’s made — I don’t know. All I can say 
is, it certainly deserves its fine world-wide rep- 
utation as the de luxe whiskey from Ireland. 


ROBUST AS OLD RYE 
MELLOW AS OLD BOURBON 
TANGY AS OLD SCOTCH 


YOUR GUIDE TO E> GOOD LIQUORS 
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BUSHMILLS WHISKEY - 
PRODUCED IN IRELAND 
UNDER THE SAME FORMULA 
FOR OVER 150 YEARS, 
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This advertisement is not intended to offer alcoholic beverages for sale or delivery in any state or 


ommunity wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 49 











I'LL GO WITH 
\ YOU-JOHN 


Alka-Seltzer 


Jw Off" Days 
into Pleasant Days 


When a Headache, Upset Stomach, Cold 
or some other common everyday acheor 
pain threatens to spoil your good time— 
be wise—Alkalize with Alka-Seltzer. A 
tabletin a glass of water makes a pleas- 
ant tasting, effervescent solution, which 
brings quick relief in TWO ways. Be- 
cause it contains an analgesic (sodium 
acetyl salicylate) it first relieves the 
pain and then because of its alkalizing 
properties, it corrects the cause of 
the trouble when associated with or 
excess acid condition. 


ALL DRUG 


STORES) > 
30c-60c J) 















Fishing Facts 


Contains more helpful information about baits, hooks, lines, 
leaders, and all species of fish than any other book we've 
seen. Tells you the correct rod and bait for fishing for blue- 
gills, suckers, redhorse, bullheads, carp, catfish, crappie, roc k 
bass, perch, blue herring, small-mouthed bass, wall-eyed pike- 
perch, silver bass, pic kerel, muskie, brook trout, lake trout, 


pacific salmon, and atlantic salmon. 


You will find in this manual the many kinks and tricks 
which have been used by experts to land each of these species 
of fish—where to look for them, what bait to use, how to an- 


Write Dept. 127 


gle. 90 pages and cover. Sent postpaid for 25« 


Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Last of The Yankee Fur Traders 


(Continued from page 39) 
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Beebe holds a package which contains a mink 
pelt. The barrel is filled with ‘coon skins 


no matter from whom he buys it. There 
are hundreds of men throughout New 
England who recall some boyhood en- 
counter with Beebe, and remember the 
thrill they got when he paid them $10 
or $20 for a fur they would have sold for 
fifty cents. Fair dealing of this kind has 
increased Beebe’s reputation for integ- 
rity. During the bank holiday in the 
spring of 1933, trappers came from a 
hundred miles around and left their furs 
without a cent of payment. On one day, 
$2,300 worth of pelts were left at Canaan. 
In time, the skins were sold, and every 
man got his money. 

Many of the trappers with whom 
3eebe deals have been selling him their 
furs for more than thirty-five years. A 
few have sent him their catch every sea- 
son since he started in business forty- 
one years ago. One of Beebe’s side-line 
hobbies is keeping track of the boys who 
sell him furs. Many of them earn their 
clothes and schoolbooks by getting up at 
4:30 in the morning to visit their skunk 
and muskrat traps before school begins. 
One high-school boy has a “muskrat” 
bank account that has grown to more 
than $300. Beebe believes such training 
cultivates ambition and strength of char- 
acter. One of the youngsters who used 
to sell him furs is now a New York bank- 
er, and another is a professor at Yale 
University. 

To keep track of the fur market 
abroad, Beebe has a correspondent in 
London. He watches conditions in New 
York himself. During recent years, fur 
farms have been playing an increasingly 
important part in the annual sales. Last 
season, half the mink pelts bought in the 
United States came from fur farms. By 
altering the diet of the animals, the fur 
farmers have found they can vary the 
hue of the pelts, thus keeping pace with 
shifts in public taste. 

In one respect, however, pelts pro- 
duced in captivity can never equal those 
coming from the wilds. This is in dura- 
bility. The wild creatures develop more 
muscle and a tougher skin. The result 
is a pelt of greater strength and wearing 
quality. 


It is a curious thing that the part of 
the country where trapping has contin- 
ued longest still produces some of the 
world’s best furs. New England, where 
the Pilgrims landed and whence the first 
cargoes of pelts were shipped back to the 
Old World, is still noted for the excel- 
lence of its pelts. Out of the 233,000 musk- 
rat skins disposed of at the two big sales 
in New York last year, Beebe’s pelts 
brought the highest price. New England 
mink, red fox, and otter always stand 
near the top in luster, depth of color, 
and silky texture. 

Like the proverbial sailor who rows on 
his holiday, Beebe finds diversion in 
reading about trappers and fur buyers, 
about pelt seekers who penetrated lone- 
ly places of the earth in the vanguard of 
progress and discovery, about John Ja- 
cob Astor, and the fur barons of the 
pioneer days. A few years ago, while 
reading a history of early times in the 
far Northwest, he discovered that one of 
his own ancestors had been a buyer for 
Astor at Astoria, the fur town at the 
mouth of the Columbia River. Up to 
that time, he had thought he was the 
first Beebe to engage in the work. 

“Like crime,” he says with a laugh, 
“fur buying seems to run in the blood. 
You can keep it down for two or three 
generations. But, sooner or later, it 
comes to the top!” 


Cellar-Window Kennel 


O PROVIDE my bird dog with winter 

quarters that would be at least slightly 
warmed, I built a simple kennel by re- 
moving a cellar window from its frame, 
and substituting a box, the same size as 
the window frame, and extending about 
3 ft. into the cellar. The inside end of 
the box is hinged, and the outside end 
has an opening just large enough to 
admit the dog. Clips of 1x %-in. strap 
iron, made in the form of a Z, with one 
end drilled for a %-in. bolt, hold the 
kennel tightly to the window frame. A 
length of 2x 3-in. wood is bolted into the 
cellar wall, about 2 ft. below and 
parallel to the bottom of the box, to act 
as a footing for the supporting braces 
which extend diagonally to the inside 
end of the kennel. If daylight is needed 
in the cellar, the original window can be 
used as the inside door of the kennel. 
A litter board, about 6 or 8 in. high, 
prevents bedding from dropping out 
when this door is opened. In addition to 
being simply and cheaply constructed, 
this cold-weather kennel is easily re- 
moved or replaced. It gives the dog the 
benefit of warmth, without making him 
“tender.”—W. F. Brodnaz, Jr. 
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Be Thankful for Moose 


(Continued from page 15) 


grunted to summon her calf, and stalked 
majestically off. Mac showed me the 
marks of her hoofs on the shanty wall. 

About noon the next day, we entered 
the mouth of a stream that was just one 
long series of rapids. A few we shot, 
others we had to portage around, some- 
times between huge rocks, sometimes 
over vast swamps. Two laborious days 
took us to the creeks’s source, a beauti- 
ful lake high in the mountains. 

While looking for a good camping 
spot, I saw Bert stop, and point across 
the meadow toward what looked like a 





burned tree stump. As I continued to 
look, I saw it was the posterior of a big 
black bear, busy with tearing apart a 
rotten log to get at a nest of ants. As 
my rifle cracked, the bear collapsed. 
Bert estimated it weighed more than 450 
pounds, and its pelt was hardly rubbed. 

I caught my first sight of moose early 
one morning when a cow wandered 
into the field of my binoculars. That 
evening and the next we started two 
bulls, but could not draw them out. Bert 
said there was another lake about eight 
miles away that might be worth trying. 
So we packed some grub, threw our 
blankets in the canoe, and shoved off. It 
was late afternoon when we reached the 
little lake. The first thing we saw was 
a lone cow standing in the water at the 
far end of the lake. 

At dusk, Bert climbed a rock with his 
horn. His calls were deep, drawn-out, 
and plaintive. Immediately there was a 
crashing in the brush on the opposite 
shore, and I saw a young bull coming 
hell-bent in our direction. At the same 
instant, another moose came out at the 
head of the lake, and started across. 

The second moose carried a massive 
rack, but was wiser than the first, and 
changed its course suddenly, and dis- 
appeared behind a bowlder. I shot once 
and missed. Meanwhile the smaller bull 
had reared up, and was racing for shore 
as if every imp in Hades were after him. 
My .405 cracked twice, and the bull 
dropped among the rocks at the water’s 
edge. I had my moose. 

The antlers were freakish, the points 
jutting hither and yon with no sem- 
blance of symmetry. Their spread, as 
near as we could estimate, was about 
forty-five inches. 

Next day the homeward trip began. 
As I looked out over the dancing waters 
of the lake for the last time, there was 
a lump of regret in my throat. Here 
were peace and brooding silence. I had, 
in these few days, grown to love this 
North country. 

Back at the Hudson’s Bay post, I felt 
practically naked, and many pounds 
lighter, when I cast aside whiskers and 
bush clothes for civilization’s sake. 

Bertin, Patsage, and I shook hands as 
the headlight of the train came piercing 
the night. Once more the huskies 
howled, but it is only their way of say- 
ing au revoir—till we all meet again! 


Wrong Hunter 


N the article, “Jungle Thrills at Home,” 
describing jaguar hunting in Mexico 
and appearing in the July issue of 

OUTDOOR LIFE, the jaguar in the photo- 

graph on Page 26 was erroneously cred- 

ited to an American hunter. This animal 
was actually shot by Crisoforo Peralta, 

a Mexican business man and sportsman, 

who appeared in the photograph. 








it’s a present with a future—makes every day a holiday 
| for the pipe-smoker. Cool as his thought of those gadgets 
| he’ll get. Smooth as his grin at a pound tin instead! 
| Fragrant, friendly, full-bodied tobacco that won't bite 
the tongue—in a tin that won’t bite the fingers. Made 
by our exclusive modern process including patent No. 
1,770,920. Cool and smooth. Smells good. Makes his 
pipe welcome anywhere. Tastes good. His password to 
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pleasure—your buy-word for smokers! tne’american Tobacco Company 
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A Pistol Sh 


ISTOL shooting, to me, is one of the 

most fascinating sports there is. It 

keeps me interested all the time. 

Sometimes I think I’m pretty good 
with a handgun, but other times I’m 
worse than any uub. In any case, I’m all 
for the game. 

One good thing about pistol shooting 
is that a range can be set up almost any- 
where, in the back yard or down in the 
basement, and, even though a man 
shoots on a 40-ft. range in his own cellar, 
he has a chance to duplicate whatever 
the experts can do on the finest layout. 
And what the béginner scored yesterday, 
he may better today. No matter if he is 
60 years old, he still can improve, and 
every now and then break his best 
record. Breaking his own record is his 
particular job, not breaking a record 
made by some one else. 

Now, a word about the selection of a 
gun. Pick a small-caliber gun that is 
heavy in weight. Not one man in a 
hundred who begins by using a _ .45 
revolver or automatic will ever learn 
pistol shooting. Nor will more than 
one man in twenty-five ever acquire 
pistol skill if he starts his practice with 

























Mrs, Charles Askins, Jr., and 
her pistol outfit. Mounted on 
the carrying case, the spotting 
‘scope can instantly be set up 
anywhere by merely opening case 


a .38 Special. And, shooting a 
lightweight gun, that weighs 
less than 36 oz., also is a han- 
dicap. That is, it is a handicap 
when you are trying to hit the 
center of a small bull, even if 
that bull is only 30 ft. away, 
for light pistols jump more 
than heavy ones. The man 
who has been taught that the 
bullet is out of his gun before 
the piece can move will have 
to do a lot of guessing before 
he can tell why he pulled a 
10 and got a 5. All pistols 
jump, but the .22 doesn’t 
jump as much as the .45, so a .22 is better. 

Then, too, a small-caliber gun usually makes 
a shooter flinch less than a big one. That’s why 
it is better to get that .22 to start with, re- 
membering that the heavier the gun is, the less 
it will move under recoil, and the simpler the 
problem of getting the shots into the 10 ring. 
Men can shoot a 40-0z. revolver, and so can 
women, once the arm muscles are hardened to 
the weight. 

Differences in revolver and pistol barrels are 
not important. I like a single-shot pistol with a 
10-in. barrel, but find I can shoot just as well 
with an 8-in. barrel, and any sort of a barrel 
can shoot better than I ever will. Though the 
Germans beat us in the Olympic matches with 
12-in. barrels, take it for granted that the gun 
which feels best in the hand, and which hangs 
most steadily on the mark, is the best one to 
use, no matter whether it has a 6-in. barrel or 
one as long as a broomstick. The man whose 
eyes are failing by becoming distant-visioned 
may need a pretty long barrel, but, in general, 
other things are of more importance than barrel 
length. 

I consider grips of prime importance. Man- 
ufacturers apparently do not, but pistol shooters 
do. Of course, even if a manufacturer turned 
out handmade grips, a lot of shooters would still 
want different ones, for, probably, if you got 
three good pistol shots together, no two of them 
would agree as to just what the grip ought to be. 
Nevertheless, it seems to me that nearly all our 
standard target pistols have grips that are too 
small. A shooter tightens down on a small grip 
and wrecks his score. 

Now, about the sights. A crack shot I know is 
most particular about his sights, preferring a 


Maj. Askins in 
shooting pose. 


as the stock on 


typical 
In this 


article he says the arm 
serves the same purpose 


a rifle 





































This close-up 
shows how author 
grips a gun that 
has special stocks. 
At left, the firing 
line during a Tex- 
as State contest 
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bead that shows up square and black, 
and is drawn down into the square notch 
of a Patridge rear sight. The bead is 
drawn down until it is exactly level 
with the top of the rear bar. As the rear 
notch is slightly wider than the front 
bead, a narrow band of light can be 
seen on either side. Be careful not to 
cant the gun, he says. Be careful not 
to let the rear sight sink below the top 
of the bar, or rise above it. And don’t 
let one side of that bead get hidden be- 
hind the rear bar; you'll get a 7 if you do. 
A front bead above the bar means a high 
shot, a bead barely lower than the bar 
means a low shot, and who knows how 
high or low the shot might go? That is 
all expert advice, and is important to 
experts. 

Whether or not it is to us dubs, I am 
not sure. Seeing where some of my 
bullets have landed, I have been willing 
to bet that I could shoot a better-placed 
shot without any sights on the gun at 
all, just by aiming instinctively. The 
trouble was my theory never seemed to 
improve my scores. 

Walter Roper says, “See your sights 
distinctly, even though you see the target 
less distinctly.” Capt. Crossman says, 
“Put on your glasses and see the sights 
definitely, even if the bull is a bit hazy.” 


Both suggestions mean precisely ethe 
same thing. My own idea is that you 
should draw the bead down into its 


notch, and then hold it there while fix- 
ing the eye on the spot you are going to 
hit. The idea is all right, but I have 
never been able to shoot 100 straight at 
50 yd. If I could, I’d revolutionize pistol 
shooting, but I never will. It takes-too 
many years to perfect any system. I 
started in when 10 years old, but I 
didn’t keep it up. 


B gent theories, the man who can 
really shoot a pistol well can do it 
with any kind of sights. He may think 
sights are important, but they really 
aren’t. Even with two small, ivory beads 
on top of the barrel, as they are put on 
the rib of a shotgun, a good pistol shot 
could outscore, at 50 yd., any dub, though 
the latter had the best sights in the 
world. What I am trying to say is that 
it takes more than good sights to make a 
good pistol shot. This is true of rifle 
shooting too, particularly offhand. 

Once I was standing behind a good, 
free-rifle shot, watching him shoot. He 
pulled a bad one, spoiling what would 
have been a splendid score. He turned to 
me and said, “Four different times I had 
a 10 right under my sights, rifle hang- 
ing as steady as a rock, but I just 
couldn’t make the damned trigger let 
go. Then the cussed rifle jumped on me 
and let go at the wrong time.” 

The same trouble occurs in pistol 
shooting, only worse. If a pistol ever 
jumps on you as it fires, or if you can 
see that it has swung off the 10 ring 
and into the 9, do not expect a 9; expect 
a 6. Timing a trigger to the movement 
of the gun might work with a rifle, and 
it does work with a shotgun, but the 
confounded pistol has to be let off while 
it is “hanging,” if the bullet is to land 
in the center of the 10 ring. The gun 
must be motionless, if only for a frac- 
tion of a second. Even then a lot of 
other things can happen to make you 
miss that 10 ring. 

The way you pull the trigger, the 
pressure of the pull, and the trigger ac- 
tion of the gun all affect the score. As 
we all know, there is a spring which 
tends to drive the trigger forward. As 
the gun is cocked by hand, the hammer 
moves back until it connects with the 
engaging sear. This holds it in cock. 
Now, when (Continued on page 61) 
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AND SO ON—FAR INTO THE NIGHT! 


But whether you shoot a big bullet at 
moderate speed, or a small-calibered 
streak of lightning that paralyzes game 


through sheer velocity, be sure your 


cartridge is a Kleanbore Hi-Speed or 


Express Mushroom. All Kleanbor« 
center-fire cartridges have primers that 
prevent corrosion, non-fouling metal 
jackets, an oil-proof seal, and solid brass 

cases. And just remember: 

“IF IT’S REMINGTON, IT’S RIGHT!” 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn, 


**Kleanbore” and “‘Hi-Speed’’ are registered 
trade-marks of Remington Arms Co.,, Inc. 
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The keen edge of enjoyment van- 
ishes when you're stiff with cold. But 
who wants to bundle up ina straight- 
jacket? No need for heavy, bulky 
clothes if you wear Duofold. Here’s 
the one kind of underwear that’s right 
for your trips after game. Duofold’s 
unique fabric in two thin layers with 
air space between keeps warmth in 
and cold out. Yet it is free and easy 
— not heavy—and wonderfully com- 
fortable. Inner layer all soft cotton 
next the skin. Outer layer contains 
wool. The wool can’t touch you— 
can’t itch or irritate. Ask the man 
who wears it. 


DUOFOLD, INC. e 


Duofold 


Health Underwear 


MOHAWK, N.Y. 


Made in all styles — from 
shirts and shorts to full 
length one-piece suits... . 
You'll like Duofold in the 
briefer models for general 


"in town” wear. 
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SHOOT for MEDALS 


at home this winter 


You can enjoy your guns right through 
the winter months by shooting for val- 
uable medals on your home range. 


Send for free information on how to win 
qualification medals at home, and copy 
of our indoor program of rifle and pistol 
matches. For nine cents in stamps we'll 
also send copy of monthly magazine, 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, exclu- 
sively about guns of all kinds. 


National Rifle Association 
855 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 








RIFLE QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





Raised Stock Grain 


Question: While hunting deer, I had two 
days of extremely cold, wet weather. The grain 
of the wood in my rifle stock became wet and 
raised. How can I remedy this?—R. B. D., Pa. 


Answer: The way to correct that rise in 
grain is to cut it down with sandpaper. First 
use a medium-grain sandpaper, then a fine- 
grain. Wet the stock, and dry it rapidly to see 
if the grain rises again. If so, polish it down 
with sandpaper. Keep that up until it won't 
rise when you wet it. Then get a wood filler at 
a drug store, and rub it in. Then you can begin 
with linseed oil. If the oil is boiled a bit, and 
thickened, it will build up a coating on the 
wood more quickly. Rub in the linseed oil, and 
polish by hand, rubbing at the end of each oil- 
ing. It may take a month of hard work to get 
the finish you want. I usually polish by hand 
rubbing until the stock is smooth. Put on oil 
only when it can be forced into the wood. I'd 
advise 2 hours a day of hand rubbing for a 
month.—C. A. 


Stopping Power of Bullets 


Question: Will you give me your opinion as 
to the greatest stopping power of the 165-grain, 
hollow-point, expanding bullet, as compared 
with the 180-grain? My rifle is a .30/30 Savage, 
with which I intend to hunt animals such as 
jaguars and other cats. The range will not ex- 
ceed 100 yd., and most probably will be around 
50 yd. Which of the bullets mentioned is most 
efficient as to stopping power in case it enters 
only the fleshy.part of a big cat? What will be 
the difference in the mushroom effect? I was 
told that the 180-grain, unless it hits the larger 
bones, would simply go through the body with- 
out expanding. Is this true? Is the old-time, 
soft-nose a more practical bullet in this re- 
spect?—O. F., Ohio. 


Answer: In caliber .30/30, which is neces- 
sarily a rather low-velocity rifle, the 180-grain 
could be the most effective killer only in case 
of very large game which demanded plenty of 
penetration, as say moose and big bear. For 
deer and any species of cat found in North or 
South America, the 165-grain would upset more 
quickly, have plenty of penetration and would 
be the more deadly of the two bullets, in the 
.30/30. If you had a .30/06 it might be a dif- 
ferent story, but even then the 150-grain bullet 
would be more deadly on cats than the 180- 
grain. Velocity, upset, and tearing qualities are 
what you are looking for, and you can’t get 
them by using a heavy bullet at reduced ve- 
locity.—C. A. 


Metal-Fouling Remedy 


Question: My Model 54 Winchester is giv- 
ing me some trouble with metal fouling. What 
can I use to remedy this condition?—E. E. P., 
North Carolina. 


Answer: If I had a rifle that was metal foul- 
ing, I would go to my druggist and get strong 
ammonia, 28 percent pure. Use a steel rod, wet 
a patch with the ammonia, and swab out the 
bore. Put in patch after patch until they no 
longer came out discolored. Then wipe out 
with dry patches. Next take out the bolt, and, 
with a funnel which you can make of strong 
paper, if you have none of metal, pour boiling 
water through that barrel until it becomes quite 
hot. Now dry and oil, and it will be a good 
while before that barrel fills with metal again.— 
C. a. 


Big Game Gun 


Question: Which of these rifles is the bet- 
ter for big game and as an all-round gun—in 
Canada, or elsewhere— the .30/30 Winchester or 
the .250/3000 Savage? Which has the most 
killing power on deer or larger game?—J. D. P., 
Conn. : 


Answer: I wouldn’t take either of the rifles 
you mention for game larger than deer. Either 
will do very well for deer. The .30/30 is a 
rather low-velocity rifle, with a heavy bullet, 
170 grains, the velocity 2,250 ft. The Savage 








.250 is a high-velocity rifle, with a bullet too 
light for game larger than deer; weight of bul- 
let 87 grains. In preference to either, in lever 
action, I’d take the Savage .300. It carries a 
bullet of 150 grains at 2,700 ft. velocity, or one 
of 180 grains at 2,400 ft., and is adapted to all 
kinds of big game as well as deer. The .300 
Savage comes in the same Model as the .250, 
and much exceeds either of the guns you have 
in mind in killing power. The Winchester 
Model 95 comes in the Krag cartridge, and prac- 
tically is the same thing as the .300 Savage, 
though with a different cartridge. The Model 
95 shoots all the bullets used in the .30/06, in- 
cluding the 220 grain used on grizzlies. The 
Model 95 is heavier and a bit clumsier than 
the .300 lever-action Savage, which might or 
might not make a difference to you.—C. A. 


Two Good Hunting Rifles 


Question: Which is the most accurate and 
powerful: The Winchester Model 63 Auto- 
loading, with a 23-in. barrel, and chambered for 
.22 Long Rifle cartridge; or the Remington 
Model 341 Sportmaster, with a 24-in. barrel, and 
chambered for the same cartridge?—M. P. S., 
Minn. 


Answer: There might be a slight advantage 
in velocity with the 24-in. barrel, but I don’t 
think you could tell the difference when shoot- 
ing the guns. Both are good hunting rifles.— 
C. 4. 


Switching to Long Rifle 


Question: I have a .22 caliber rifle in which 
I have been shooting Shorts. If I wish to 
change to Long Rifle cartridges now and then, 
would it injure the bore in any way? It is 
chambered for Shorts, Longs, and Long Rifles. 
The dealer from whom I bought the gun said 
that it was best to continue shooting the same 
size when I started.—J. G. P., Va. 


Answer: If continued long enough, the 
Shorts might lead the chamber between the 
rifling and the end of the short shell, making it 
difficult to get the Long Rifle shell into the 
chamber without deforming the former. The 
dealer is right, in a measure at least. Cartridges 
ought to be confined to one kind or another, but, 
if you can get Long Rifle shells in and out 
without trouble, why not shoot them? To test 
that, put Long Rifle shells into the gun, and pull 
them out again. If they come out all right with 
no deformation, shoot them, and give up the 
Shorts.—C. A. 


Rechambering a .32/40 


Question: I have a Model 93 Marlin rifle, 
.32/40, with smokeless-steel barrel made for 
high-power cartridges. I want to have it cham- 
bered for the .32 Special cartridge. Can it be 
done?—F. A. C., British Columbia. 


Answer: It seems to me that rifle could be 
rechambered for the .32 Special. The .32/40 is 
almost a straight-tapered shell, while the .32 
Special has a long neck of reduced diameter, 
and this neck might possibly be too small for 
the present chambering of your gun.—C. A. 


Cartridge for Small Animals 


Question: If you were buying a gun for 
small game, which would you select, a rifle 
chambered for the .22 Special or the .25 rim- 
fire?—G. O., Mo. 


Answer: The .25 rim-fire is a good squirrel 
cartridge; one of the best to be had. It does 
not shoot flat enough for good work on crows, 
hawks, and woodchucks, which you should be 
able to take up to 100 yd. The .25 rim-fire is 
limited to 100 yd. of range in the field, where 
sights cannot well be changed. The same thing 
could be said for the .22 Special. A good car- 
tridge for squirrels, not adapted for long-range 
shooting unless you had a chance to sight it in 
for the various ranges. For hawks, crows, and 
woodchucks, I wouldn’t get a rifle chambered 
for either of those cartridges, but would get one 
shooting the Hornet. The Savage Model 19 or 
the Savage Model 23 would be excellent.—C. A. 
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SHOTGUN PROBLEMS 


Reducing Weight of Gun 


Question: My 16 gauge Browning automatic, 
for which I have a 26-in. improved-cylinder 
barrel, and a 30-in. full-choked barrel, weighs 
7 lb. 9 oz. with the 26-in. barrel and about 8 Ib. 
with the 30-in. barrel. Is there anything I can 
do to reduce the weight of this gun?—R. W.S., 
North Carolina. 


Answer: That is a pretty heavy gun. A 16 
bore shouldn’t weigh more than 6% Ib. for field 
shooting. I doubt that you could practically do 
anything to reduce the weight. Gun measure- 
ments usually are not far wrong, and aren't 
easily changed except with a new stock. I'd 
hesitate to go to that expense in a gun whose 
weight always will be too great. Automatics 
come heavy even in 20 bore. I'd feel like get- 
ting a 20 either in pump gun or in a double gun, 
weighing about 6% lb., 26-in. barrel, cylinder 
bored, or choked to about 40 percent.—C. A. 


Bore for No. 4 Shot 


Question: In all I have read respecting the 
boring of shotgun barrels, I have never seen my 
own inquiry satisfactorily answered. This con- 
cerns a 12 gauge barrel, 28 in. long, chambered 
to take the regular 234-in. case, loaded with 1% 
oz. of No. 4 chilled shot, which I will call the 
regular commercial heavies. 

I understand a full-choke is a .695-in. bore, 
and a true cylinder is .729-in. I also understand 
a full-choke is adapted to No. 7 shot and small- 
er, and is ill-adapted to shot of larger size. 
Therefore, there must be a diameter of bore 
somewhere between .695 and .729 in. that is best 
adapted to No. 4 shot. 
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Sweeping Camp Perry Matches 


A Habit with Colt Shooters 


Detroit Police shot a world’s rec- 
ord 1400 over the National Match 
course to take the Interstate- 
Interservice 5-Man Team Match. 
Every man on the team used a 
Colt Officers’ Model. In the front 


What diameter of bore in a 12 gauge tube, 
28 in. long, shooting the commercial, heavy 
load of 1% oz. of No. 4 chilled shot, will de- 
liver the highest percentage of shot charge 
evenly distributed over a 30-in. circle at 40 yd.? 
—L. A. P., Ga. 


Answer: Good barrels are always more or 
or less of a mystery, because the gun borer, not 
getting precisely the pattern he wants when he 
has bored to standard dimensions and choke, 
may touch up bore and choke where he thinks 
best, and the result will be a good barrel, but 
it may not be a standard barrel. And, if you 
tell him you want the barrel for No. 4 shot, it 
will be more likely to handle 4’s than if you do 
not tell him anything about what load is to be 
used. The powder charge might be specified 
along with the shot charge. Usually with 3 or 
3% drams, full-choke guns will shoot 4’s well. 

Most of us eventually conclude that chokes 
had best be modified a bit for 4’s, modified more 
for No. 2, and still more for BB’s. For No. 4 
shot, as a guess without trying that particular 
gun, I’d think a three-quarter choke, or around 
.702 in., should shoot the 4’s more evenly and 
perhaps more closely than .695.—C. A. 


Duck-Shooting Gun 


Do you consider a 16 gauge auto- 
matic large enough for duck shooting? If so, 
what length barrel would you advise? Would 
you purchase the gun bored full-choke, and use 
it this way for ducks in place of the Poly 
Choke or Cutts compensator? What is your opin- 
ion in regard to using the Poly Choke or com- 
pensator for hard shooting for ducks? If you 


Question: 













row above are: Detectives San- 
derson and Shapiro Back row: 
Officer Lalonde, Set Marvin 
Driver, Instructor of the Team, 
and Officer Al. Hemming 

The fast-stepping D & H Railroad 
Police, also Colt shooters, made a 
strong bid with a 1394 





-22 WoOoDSsMAN Automatic 
topple records in world's stiffest competition 
at 1937 Camp Perry Matches 


Camp Perry, Ohio, is where the world’s biggest shoot is 
held. There, thousands of shooters 


the country’s best 





favor using either, which would you advise 
having put on this gun?—W. E. W., IIl. 


Answer: A Browning 16 is large enough for 
duck shooting, but it won’t kill a duck quite so 
far as the 12. It is more of an all-round gun 
which you use part of the time on game other 
than ducks. For a gun used nearly always on 
waterfowl, 12 gauge is better. Get it in 28-in. 
barrel. I'd buy that barrel full-choke, and leave 
it as it came from the factory. If you then 
want a different choke, get an extra barrel for 
it. Poly Choke is handier than the compen- 
sator, otherwise they’re a toss up.—C. A. 


Recoil Problem 


Question: I’m having difficulty deciding 
whether to get a 12 or 20 gauge shotgun. I in- 
tend to use the gun for ducks, as well as other 
birds, and I presume that a 20 gauge might be 
a little light. On the other hand, the recoil 
from a 12 is uncomfortable enough to make me 
flinch, and it may well be that this flinching 
would more than offset any advantage that the 
12 gauge otherwise has over the 20 bore.— 
R. W. K., Minn. 


Answer: If you flinch with a 12 bore, and 
that flinching is threatening to become a habit, 
then cut out the 12 and take up the 20, even if 
you don’t get so many ducks. Eventually, when 
you have entirely overcome a tendency to 
flinch, then you might consider a 12 bore, but 
not now. The other way out would be an 8-lb. 
gun with a light load, three drams, 1% oz.— 
cS a, 








Capt. H. R. Jacobs, Cal. Highway 
Patrol, winner of the .22 Slow- 
Fire Match. Score 187. He also 
won the McGinley Trophy Police 
Match. In both matches he used 
an Officers’ Model in one event 
a .38, the other a .22. 





match their skill in the national matches. This year, Colt 
shooters took 27 matches and broke eight records. The 
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SPECIFICATIONS 
.41 frame. Checked back strap, 








im three records made by Detroit Police, Anderson and Jones trigger and hammer spur. Ad- 
will take SOME SHOOTING to beat. justable Bead or Patridge sights. 


Again the Colt Officers’ Model was the outstanding victor. Blued finish. Checked Walnut 
Match after match fell before its unfailing accuracy. its stocks. Five barrel lengths. “ 
superb balance, its rock-like steadiness, its silken action, Heavy barrel 6” only. Length over all (6” barrel) 11}”. 
Both the cal. .38 Special and the .22 Long Rifle turned in Weight (6” heavy barrel) 36 ounces. 

impressive scores. Today it is America’s Number One arm Cal. 22 Long Rifle: same target refinements. Length 11}” 
the gun’that HAS everything and TAKES everything 6” barrel only. Weight 38 ounces. 


Colt’s popular .22 Woodsman Automatic hung . 
up some pretty scores, too. Besides being 
a star target performer it is the finest outdoor 
gun made. Fast, accurate, powerful, dependable and safe. 


A. Anderson, Washington State 
civilian, who-secored an amazing 
record of 294 with a Colt Woods- 
man over the National Match 
Course to win the N. R. A. .22 
caliber Pistol Championship 



























COLT WOODSMAN 


Write today for catalog giving full details on all Colt guns. .22 Long Rifle 


. ee ee Automatic Pistol 
(Atleft) Emmett Jones, Los Angeles Police, whose record-break- 
ing 190 won the .22 cal. Single Shot Slow-Fire Match. He shot a 


Choice of 2 models 
Target Model with 64” Barrel 
Sport Model with 4)” Barrel 
Smartest .22 gun at Camp Perry 


Hartford, Connecticut , ee 
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Colt Camp Perry Single Shot Pistol. Jones also broke the record 

in the .45 National Individual Match and won the .45 Timed-Fire 

Match. In the .38 Two-man Match Jones teamed up with Jake 

Engbrecht of Los Angeles to win with a score of 580... both of 
» them shooting Officers’ Models. 


COLTS PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., 





By CAPT. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 





A fine 4X Zeiss glass, but a little too heavy for many American hunters 


(Continued from page 45) 


the edges, most marked on the so-called 
2%X. 

Mount bracket, light in appearance, 
but neither is it malleable iron, drilled 
full of holes which totals up to a doubtful 
strength. Brothers are found who say 
this mount may be sprung from a heavy 
blow or pressure. It may be, but what 
would also happen to the ’scope, or any 
other make of ’scope, after such a blow 
is sad to think of. After all, a 'scope is 
just a bit more fragile than a crowbar, 
although less fragile than a lot of folks 
imagine, whose experience has been 
limited to the long and trembly target- 
equipped babies with their sliding 
mounts. 

A brother, Earl Gilbert, of Houston, 
Tex., sends me a sample of a mount de- 
signed for the Weaver ‘scope. Heavier 
in construction, adapted also to the 
Noske ‘scope, costs more than Weaver, 
costs less than Noske, and looks quite 
satisfactory. Might be worth investigat- 
ing for the chaps who fear the light ap- 
pearance of the Weaver bracket. 

This new version of the 330, just out 
at the time of the Perry matches, has a 
larger ocular, or rear, lens, with milled 
sleeve to permit of sharp focus on the 
reticule, and a locking ring when it is 
adjusted for the owner. No movement 
to the objective, or front, lens, hence no 
adjustment for parallax, which is re- 
moved at factory for infinity setting. 
With the relatively small objective and 
low power, this is all that is actually nec- 
essary. 

The fact that this ‘scope, like the 
Noske, may be mounted so far forward 
that it clears the swing of the Mauser- 
type bolt lever makes it a delight to use. 
There is no feeling of “looking through” 
something, but it is as natural to use as 
pointing a gun with no sight at all. The 
long distance from the eye removes any 
feeling that the shooter might stop it 


with his eyebrow with a heavy-recoil 
rifle. It encourages keeping both eyes 


open, and it does not matter whether the 
shooter has a wrong-side master eye or 
not, sad as this situation is with the 
shotgun. 
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Field is ample for game _ shooting, 
power is all that the average man needs 
for big game, although a bit low for the 
varmint shooter who knows how to 
hold prone or sitting, and knows that 
the rifle sling is not just a handle for 
the damned gun. 

Once more this lad Weaver, who is 
just a young faller they tell me, has 
rung the bell. That ’scope is something 
to give our German friends reason for 
thought, even though they are full up of 
war orders and bombing sights and war 
prosperity just at present. 

To this lad, congratulations for ap- 
proaching the whole ’scope matter from 
a new angle, with vision unblurred by 








Two types of adjustment are obtainable on 
the new Weaver 330, a quarter-inch click, 
and, top, knurled nuts that can be locked 


the study of all those boners so faith- 
fully copied by most ‘scope makers and 
dating back about fifty years into the 
dim past of ’scope-sight manufacturing 
processes. It took a sturdy lad, indeed, 
to depart so far from an ancient and 
honorable tradition, and actually be- 
come a pioneer in ’scope making. 

The present mount bracket, supplied 
with this ’scope, will not permit hanging 
the ‘scope forward of the Springfield 
bolt handle, Weaver evidently not real- 
izing that the focus was as long as it 
turned out to be. He will have to supply 
a forwardeoffset bracket, with the rear 
attaching screw about three and a half 
inches forward of the Springfield mag- 
azine cut-off, and this no doubt he will do. 


Sane Pistol Grip 









Colt Woodsman with 
the special new grip 
designed for the man 
who has a large hand 


NE of the most useful animals 
e ever produced from the mechani- 

cal standpoint is the little Colt 
Woodsman, more particularly the 4%- 
inch barrel. 

This little trick has more shoot and 
more fun for each square inch of area 
than any firearm ever turned out. You 
can lug it around in a side pants-pocket 
without trouble—well, that is, your old 
pants. It is rather bulgy to wear to 
church or a formal dinner that way. 

Its accuracy is that of a target re- 
volver, and, in spite of the 4%-inch 
barrel, a good pistol shot can cause large 
beads of perspiration to break out on 


the brow of another hot 
shot who has one of 
those fancy, long-barrel, 
target pizzles that shows 
more sorts of wobbles 
than a strip te r—not 
that you’d know what I mean. 

And, while I am on that subjec:, this 
superstition of long barrels on handguns 
is about blown up. Observing brothers 
found that, while the long barrel in the 
hands of the sooper-expert did deliver 
fine scores, yet, if even the expert was 
a bit out of kilter, the dance of that 
front sight, made more emphatic by the 
long sight-radius, would cause him to 
fight the gun, and, in turn, like trying to 
shoot a high-power ’scope sight offhand, 
would make his holding worse. 

The sole weakness of the shorter 
Woodsman is the lack of elevating ad- 
justment. The shooter has to figure out 
for what range he wants the gun to 
shoot right on, and mebbeso change 
front or rear sight a bit, or substitute a 
special sight such as that fine King re- 
flector with red bead, nix for target, 
but fine for neutral-colored marks such 
as small game. 

Generally speaking, twenty-five yards 
is a fair to middlin’ distance for such 
zero sighting, (Continued on page 57) 
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(Continued from page 56) 


and, with a little calculation to show 
you at what range the bullet rises into 
the sight line, you can snap off the heads 
of water snakes, turties, and the like at 
very short range. 

In the less sporting side of my shoot- 
ing activity, I have had occasion a 
number of times in the past dozen years 
to glance at the wer face of somebody 
hit squarely with a .22 bullet, and then 
to investigate the conditions of the 
killing, and I don’t hanker for any .22 
bullets coming my way, thanky, kindly, 
suh. 

While the Colt factory grip was de- 
signed by some beautiful blonde who 
would have won a Cinderella contest 
hands down if the play were on mitts 
and not tootsies, yet this too short grip 
fits in nicely with the portable idea for 
the 4%-inch Woodsman. More grip 
would merely take up more room in the 
pants, if that is the way you carried the 
gun, without adding much to the actual 
efficiency of the results. 


UT the chap who has a large hand, 
who 


goes in for a lot of shooting, 
who likes target work, and would pre- 
fer to carry a bit more and have a 


better feeling gun, will be tickled with 
the new Walter Roper Woodsman grip. 
It has batted 100 percent with those who 
have seen it so far, and the grip seems 
to outweigh the considerations of pock- 
et-portability with most of these gents. 
Its sad side is that it is made by hand 
out of fine walnut, and costs plenty 
kopeks because of such hand work and 
hand checkering. 

The grip comes so far down the gun 
that it completely hides the magazine 
with a quarter inch to spare below the 
lower end. The wide skirt fills up the 
hand at the precise and exact point 
where something like three fingers fall 
overboard when a man with a large 
hand grips the standard gun. 

The grip comes up the sides of the 
gun right to the slide itself, and it car- 
ries a thumb rest, which I presume can 
be left off on request. (Mebbe it costs 
one buck extra not to have it, like leav- 
ing off a sight slot in a rifle barrel!) 

Yes, I know that the one shown is 
on the wrong side of the gun, but it is 
mine, and I have to shoot left-handed 
with a pistol, owing to having strained 
my right elbow years ago, reaching too 
far at the free lunch counter. 


Magnum or Springfield? 


DO not make a practice of publishing 

letters of inquiry and the answers, this 
being a function of the Arms and Am- 
munition Department. 

However, there bobs up now and then 
a letter which is so pertinent and so 
timely that it, and the comments on it, 
justify the exception which proves no 
rule. I give such a letter herewith, and 
my reply to it. The purpose is to give 
a little cause for thought to good scouts 
who may rush off and buy a rifle that is 
much more gun than they need, far 
more costly than they can afford to 
“run.” 

“I’m trying to decide on a rifle! I 
have it boiled down to the Super Grade 
Model 70 Winchester with Lyman Num- 
ber 48 WJS receiver sight or Noske 
Number 1 ’scope sight. I think the Ly- 
man sight will come first and the ’scope 





later, when my (Continued on page 58) 
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= What finer Christmas gife 
could any lover of the out- 

doors ask, thana Bausch & Lomb 
Binocular? * ‘The World's Best 
—By Any Test,” B & L glasses 
ndorsed by world famous 
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Our new Catalog 


about fascination of making your own 
ammunition 


nfi mation (illustrated) on everything 
pertaining t or copy. The 20c partially covers cost of 
publishing an il 2 will be refunded on your first® order. 
Canada request 1 25¢e. Circular on ‘‘Pacific’’ Reloading Tool FREE. & 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT Co., 357 Hayes St., San Francisco 






PACIFIC 


GUN SICuT 
co 


ORDER DIRECT OR 
THROUGH DEALER 




















THE NEW 


[THA 


An Ithaca can make it a real Christmas 
AND 
Ithaca Lockspeed can improve your shooting. 


Catalog gives gun, dog, and hunting information—send 10c in stamps. 


Ithaca Gun Company, Box 10, Ithaca, New York 








Buy your WINCHESTER atvson 


$27. so 


Now that the hunting season is here 
you will want to be equipped with a 
sure-fire gun. There is not a better 
selection than the Modern Winchester 
line. From the caliber rifle to the sensational new .375 H&H Elephant gun 
you can make your choice. The ‘House of Hudson” offers youa few outstanding 
values in some of the most popular models from the workshop of America’s leading gunmakers. 
All brand new factory guaranteed guns. Air elt came order today to avoid delay. 
Winchester Model 94 Carbine, 30/30 and .32 Special caliber 20” barrel. Latest Model (as illustrated) $27.50 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! ! 






99 


ane 


Win. Model 92 Carbine 44/40 cal. 20” or 24” bi. $26.95 Win. Model 64 Deer Rifle, 30/30, .32 Spec. 20 or 24” bl. $51. 4 
Win. Model 92 Rifle 32/20 cal. 24” bi. full-mag. 28.95 | Win. Model 70 Rifle All cal. with 48 Lyman sight 65.9 

Win. Model 92 Rifle'32/20 cal. 24” bi. half-mag. 28.95 | Win. Model 60A Rifle .22 caliber, target model s.s. +93 
Win. Model 94 Rifle 38/55 cal. 26” taked’n, full-mag. 29.50 | Win. Model 63 Rifle .22 long rifle automatic 28.95 
Win. Model 94 Rifle 32/40 eal. 26” oct., half-mag. 29.50 | Win. Model 97 Shotgun, 12 or 16 gauge 30.40 
Win. Model 7! Rifle .348 cal. 20 or 24” bi. plain... 44.95 Win. ModefI2 Shotgun, 12. 16 or 20 gauge 38.25 
Win. Model 71 Rifle .348 cal. 20 or 24” bi. De-Luxe 51.95 Win. Model 42 Shotgun, 410 gauge, standard grade 31.90 
Win. Model 70 Rifle All calibers with open sights 54.95 Win. Model 37 Shotgun, §.B. 410, 20, 16, 12 gauges 8.40 


Send stamp for Special List of Million Cartridges, rifle covers, holsters, etc. 


Hudson Sporting Goods Co. FreemSend for FALL Catalog L-52 Warren St., N. Y. C. 
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Or all the gifts you can make, 
few will thrill a young person 
more than a real, fine, man’s-size 
Savage .22 Rifle. 

It’s especially desirable because its 
sighting equipment is complete. 
Rear peep sight with 3 sizes of 
aperture openings and adjustments 
for windage and elevation. Middle, 
flat top, folding, open sight. Hood- 
ed front sight with removable hood 
and three interchangeable inserts. 
Here’s everything for game and 
target shooting under all condi- 
tions, to develop proficiency in 
fine sighting. 

Well stocked — accurate — with a 
bolt action that’s easy to work, this 
rifle will hit the center ring for you 
as a gift! 

Model 3S 
sae oy 5q*° 
is ccdessccedac 

Model 4S 


5-Short Clip 
Repeater..... 


Model 5S 
Tubular Magazine 544 10 
Repeater........ 


1 Devt 5350 
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Any red-blooded man will be 
DELIGHTED with one of these 
shipshape cabinets. The DS-15, 
63" =x 22" x 12”, has 4-gun 
and big tackle capacity — 
plus ample space for clothing 
and boots . . . DS-40, 63" x 
34” x 12° — ample room for 
4 guns, also shelves for hunt- 
ing and fishing equipment... 
Heavy steel, electric welded, 
brown or green finish, nickel 
door handles and hinges. |) 
Built-in lock, $1.10 extra. Prices 
F.O.B. Horicon. Send money 
order for prompt shipment, 














HORICON, wis. 
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(Continued from page 57) 


finances recover somewhat. The caliber 
will be government .30/06 or the 300 H. & 
H. Magnum. I realize the .30/06 offers 
such a wide variety of loads that it should 
be the best all-round rifle available, but 
the .3300 Magnum’s additional velocity 
intrigues me. It would seem that this 
cartridge is very much in line with the 
modern trend, and, as I probably will 
use my rifle more to play with than to 
shoot, it seems likely that, in a few 
years, the 300 Magnum will be a more 
modern rifle than the .30/06. In view of 
these facts, plus the fact I now own a 
Krag, do you think I am getting too 
much of an elephant gun? 

“I note that the .30/06 Model 70 comes 
with a twenty-four-inch barrel, while 
the 300 Magnum has a twenty-six-inch 
barrel. Is there any great disadvantage 
in having a twenty-four-inch barrel on 
the latter?—@G. H. I.” 

To this I answer, brother, stay your 
hand! 

This .300 Magnum or Super Spring- 
field has certain definite ballistic ad- 
vantages. They consist of shortened 
time of flight, a flatter flight with less 
penalty for canting the rifle, and a re- 
sultant decrease of wind effect. 

All of these applying to the long-range 
match rifleman in such matches as the 
Wimbledon Cup at Camp Perry—twenty 
shots at 1,000 yards. Best proof is the 
fact that the cup was taken in 1935, in 
1936, and in 1937, with this cartridge 
from a field of 1,820 men, hundreds of 
them armed with heavy Springfield bull 
guns and ‘scope sights, a comparatively 
small number armed with the .300 Mag- 
num bull gun, although plenty of them 
were seen along the line this year. 

Each year the cup has gone to twenty 
straight hits in the three-foot bullseye, 
of which, as in 1937, eighteen shots went 
into the twenty-inch V ring, and, as in 
1936, nineteen consecutive went into the 
twenty-inch V ring. 

Whether the rifle is actually more ac- 
curate than a .30/06 bull gun with the 
best match ammunition is a question. 
By “accurate,” I mean holding better 
elevation, without bringing in the ques- 
tion of wind, or cost of canting the 
rifle, which puts so many men just out 
of the V ring, or even out of the black. 
Personally, I doubt the .300 is able to 
show any higher accuracy than the 
.30/06 fine bull gun, although the iong 
runs of hits in the V ring would seem to 
indicate this. 


UT, if a man is going into long-range 

competition with bull guns, then 
naturally the .300 is indicated. It is 
worth just that difference that con- 
stitutes the pay-off when all the scores 
are in. 

Now the question of a big game rifle. 

If you owned a good .30/06 rifle, then, 
of course, I would recommend the .300 as 
an additional rifle, or even the .375 if 
your type of hunting seemed to justify it. 

Or, if your hunting were to be con- 
fined entirely to long shots at heavy 
game, or close shots at heavy game, for 
that matter—elk, moose, brownies, or 
that rare bird, the grizzly, or if you 
planned a hunt in foreign lands—then 
the .300 as your one rifle might still be 
the sensible selection. 
But not for a single-gun man whose 


hunting might be anything in this coun- 
try, and whose needs do not indicate 
any special purpose, and expensive-am- 
munition rifle of this type. 

I went into the ballistics of the .300 
and our tests of the bull gun in Sep- 
tember. My purpose now is to look a 
bit at the seamy side of the same .300. 

First, its advantages. These consist 
almost entirely of added power. 

There is a certain flattening of the 
trajectory, which might be important in 
shooting at ranges of 300 yards or more, 
but this is more on paper than of actual 
value under average game conditions. 


HIS added power is neutralized down 

to .30/06 power by 100 to 150 yards of 
range. For illustration, then, the .300 
has about the same punch, depending on 
type of bullet, at 300 yards as the .30/06 
has at 200. So, if you can arrange to get 
only 200 yards away instead of 300 yards, 
then your humble ’06 is the .300 Mag- 
num at 300 yards. 

Objections. First and foremost, the 
matter of cost, and resultant neglect of 
practice, and getting used to the rifle. 

The average cost in the stores for the 
300 is $2.30 for a box of twenty. Every 
time the shooter pulls trigger it costs 
him just eleven and a half cents. The 
answer is that, unless he’s a millionaire, 
he is quite likely to confine his “prac- 
tice” to about four boxes a year, or 
much less. 

With his .30/06 Model 70, Springfield, 
30S, Mauser, or what-not, he can fire 
just four shots for every 11'-cent car- 
tridge he puts through that .300. This 
is the average cost of Springfield war, 
or service ammunition. 

Paying the government full price for 
the best Mark 1 ammunition of latest 
make, not hunting, but full-jacket serv- 
ice boattail stuff, the cost is 3.4 cents 


a shot. 
War stuff, obtainable almost any- 
where civilian riflemen gather, and 


from many stores selling military sup- 
plies, most of it excellent and amply 
good enough for practice, costs two 
cents a shot or less. 

And, having been a military rifleman 
and more or less a hunter for the last 
forty years, I am an ardent unbeliever 
in the natural-born-shot idea, and just 
as ardent a believer in the necessity for 
practice to become and remain a skilled 
rifle shot—even from the hunter stand- 
point. 

Cartridge variety. The .300 is loaded 
by only one factory in this country, al- 
though the loaded ammunition may be 
marked either Winchester or Western, 
and come packed in different cartons. 
The selection of bullet is limited to 180- 
grain open-point, or 220-grain soft-point. 
No choice as to other types or weights 
of bullet is available. 

Function. Evidently the problems of 
case dimension, brass thickness, and 
anneal, have just been solved. Ex- 
traction troubles were common up to 
this year, and, except for the Winchester 
brand, extraction of anything I have 
tried in the game-cartridge line is still 
sticky, and might be more so with a 
hot chamber. No doubt this has been 
licked, but nobody can tell me that the 
stuff packed in the Western cartons and 
that packed (Continued on page 59) 
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(Continued from page 58) 


in the Winchester cartons is identical, 
even though probably drawn on the 
same battery of draw-presses. My com- 
mon sense is quite ballistic test enough, 
and some forty years have been enough 
to show me when a bolt sticks in open- 
ing—and when it does not. Too much 
heated air emanates from some of these 
factories. 

Magazine capacity is cut one car- 
tridge in the 300. This may or may not 
be of importance to the hunter. 

Rifle function is a bit more stiff, due 
to the huge case and increased weight, 
but this is of very, very little importance 
except in a rapid-fire match. 

We got marked metal fouling in one 
.300 bull gun, but I suspect it was due 
to corrosion and rough bore, due to 
careless cleaning after the use of cor- 
rosive primers at the factory. I do 
know that the factory lads had to lap 
the barrel to get rid of the fouling on its 
return to them. This should never take 
place in the sporting .300 with the fine 
Lubaloy jackets used, and need not be 
considered unless other factories make 
this ammunition and run into trouble 
with their own jacket material. Metal- 
fouling tendency is always increased 
with added velocity and longer barrels. 
The bullet has more tendency to melt 
slightly and lose a little copper from the 
high friction and heat. 

Recoil. Something for the recoil-shy 
man to keep in mind in the rather 
underweight .300 Model 70 and its eight 
and a quarter pounds. Would not bother 
the man used to the .30/06, or the trained 
military rifleman, but I hesitate to 
recommend this rifle for a _ telescope 
sight of other than the long-focus Noske 
or new Weaver sort, or possibly the little 
Zeiss, set far forward. Certain clumsy 
poses on the part of the untrained 
shooter have resulted in collision even 
with the .30/06 rifle when hitched up to 
a ‘scope sight, well back toward the 
face. The .300 might be a very bad risk 
with such ’scopes and a shot uphill at 
a high angle. 

And, of course, increased recoil never 
helped any ‘scope or its permanent 
placement, although many ‘scopes should 
stand this without trouble. 

Available ammunition around the 
country. Not usually anything to worry 
about, but just the same, trips have 
been ruined or delayed over just such 
reason. I fear it will be long before the 
store at the forks of the creek carries 
the .300 on its shelves. 

All this not to discourage the intelli- 
gent man who wants more power than 
the Springfield and knows both sides of 
the matter. But I feel that the less ex- 











perienced man ought to know all of the 
answers in making up his mind. 


Delaware Waterfowl Refuge 


NE of the most important of the 





DON’T HUNT WITHOUT 
THIS <s0p> LICENSE! 
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If you want more comfort— 
more real enjoyment—on 
hunting trips—be sure you're wearing Hood Sports- 
man’s Footwear! It entitles you to tramp through 
the woods all day long without feeling that leg 
fatigue that comes from heavy, cumbersome boots. 

Hood has specially designed these modern hunt- 
ing boots to fit snugly around the instep and heel, 
yet to “give” with every movement you make. 
Their extreme light-weight takes an awful burden 
off your feet. The full-length cushion insole is an 
insulator against heat and cold, as well as a shock- 
absorber. Styles for women, too. 





Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Watertown, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free copy of your 
booklet, “Cock and Bull Stories of the Woods. 





Or GEOEO. «so é'n'sn00e00degnsesonsetsetene esec 
Address.......sccoccscccvees eocesevecese 
1 Dealer's name......++ PTTTTT ITT T TTT coecccccce 
HOOD RUBBER CO., INC. | pliitins: ise tuiaiidaieace tatiana 03 
WATERTOWN, MASS. _nnanesnacesaonnane wwesssawned 








THE LATEST 


EVER. 
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Game season is here; Xmas is almost here; and a good as- 

sortment of Lefevers has just come “off the line.” Remember 

—quick delivery, and “who ever saw a broken Lefever?” 
Catalog of game, skeet, trap guns—send 6c in stamps. 


Lefever Arms Ithaca, N.Y. 





IMAGINE THIS UNDER YOUR CHRISTMAS TREE !! 





Perhaps if you'd just drop a gentle hint Santa iene. — — ST dhte eat he 

ret ) ‘ "le yours¢ 8 yei ! 
would understand—of you can be a real Santa Claus | y . f med 
giving a gift that will last through a lifetime: ever’ boy’s dream and every true sportsman 6 ideal 
an L. C. SMITH GUN, , eae: d 
We have them in Featherweight and regular models, suitable for every type of qrrery ~tenp, Se 
skeet, long range; standard stock models or custom-built to indiy idual een .? ~~ t, = a 
shooters and for women and children—every gun a true, fast shooter, easy and comforta le 


Your dealer has a rackful. See them there and write us direct for Catalogue L 51. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, INC. Fulton, New York 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES: McDonald & Linforth, San Francisco, Calif., 420 Market Street 





New Improved Cold Proof 


~ Sizes 36 to 48 


$14.85 Postpaid 








Sizes 50 and 52 
$16.85 Postpaid 


Duck Hunting Coat 








Cc chain of waterfowl refuges which 
have been established by the Fed- 
eral Government along the Atlantic Coast, 
has recently been opened in Delaware. 
Tidal flats and marshes comprising 12,- 
000 acres near Delaware Bay have been 
given over to these birds. This area is 
a natural feeding ground for migratory 
fowl, and more than 19 species as 


Made of high grade olive green moleskin sheepskin lined. 38" 
long. New type 7” beaverized sheepskin collar and cuffs. ¢ uffs 
may be turned down to keep hands warm yet always ready for 
instant use. 2 Breast pockets and 2 extra large lower pockets all 
reinforced with leather. Leather tabs button easier and will not 
| pull out. Interlined throughout with waterproof slicker cloth 
| makes coat 100% waterproof. You can’t buy a better garment 
for general cold weather wear. 
Send for New Catalog. 
L. L. BEAN, Ine. 122 Main St. Freeport, Maine 


Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 


been seen there. 
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CARRY A 
POCKET 
COMPASS 


ALWAYS 
AND KNOW 


AVE time and guessing...and possible 

anxiety. Know where you are and where 
you are going. A Taylor Compass gives mag- 
netic direction quickly and accurately. It’s a 
reliable signpost. 

Taylor Pocket Compasses are the products 
of craftsmen whose entire work is the making 
of precision instruments. They are supplied to 
the Governmentand are official with the Scout 
organizations. They are built for hard usage 
and are smart in appearance. Ask for a de- 
scriptive folder showing models. Prices range 
from $1.00* to $7.50". 

If your regular sporting goods, hardware, 
or optical goods dealer cannot supply the one 
you want, send your order with check or 
money order direct to our Rochester office. 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
N. Y. Plant also in Toronto, Canada. 


*Prices slightly higher west of Rockies and in Canada 


er COMPASSES 





Model B .22 long rifle, Model C .22 short 
—high speed & regular. 6%” or 414%” heavy 
barrel, small bore. Built by gun experts, 
guaranteed. Send for folder. 

_HIGH | STANDARD MFG. CO., 173 Foote St., New Haven, Conn. 

















RUST-FREE GUNS 


RO 
(p~ Without Scrubbing 
(ry Away Accuracy 
Always RIG your rifles, pistols, and 
she otsuns pe and out after shoot- 
ing. R liminates immediate 
deankeg.. ‘Real ly stops rust. 
eatest thing in «un protection to- 
ay. Tube 25c, ca 


RUST INHIBITING PRODUCTS 
5830-L Stoney Island Ave., Chi. 


Complete protection even in 
moist tropical climates and sait 
sea air. RIG stops rust when 
others fail. Tested and used 
y 





in 50c at your deal- 





F. C. Ness, M. H. Goode 


P. Sharpe, C. 8: Landies TF F R E E F Oo L D E R 
Wheien. and technical editors’ stories 





Two 
SUPPORTS 

WOLLENSAK RIFLESCOPE 
—magnifies 4 times, draws fine bead. Brings you 
the thrill of sharp, clean shooting. Double support 
for permanent accuracy; precise adjustments for 
windage, elevation. No parallax. Fits practically any 
rifle. Drills, taps included. Money-back guarantee. 
Dealers or direct, postpaid (or C.O.D.) Free book! 
Wollensak Optical Co. ,635 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


WOLLENSAK 
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Sun- Baked eaiibie 


(Continued from page 17) 


Hurriedly jumping from the blind, 
Harry retrieved a white pelican. I 
laughed, and the bird came hurtling 
against my chest. 

Although I said the white pelican was 
a notorious, unprotected predator and 
that he had done the State a favor, 
Harry insisted this was the last straw. 
There weren’t any ducks, he was dying 
of thirst, and who the hell wants to 
roast on the desert anyway? 

Just then I heard the whistle of wings. 
A flock of eight pintails zoomed over- 
head. Our shot peppered their stern 
feathers, but only one big bull tumbled. 
This taste of shooting caused us to stay 
another hour. 


T LENGTH, we packed our equip- 
ment back to the skiff. There Harry 
got stuck in the mud, and, while he was 
floundering and damning the Salton Sea, 
some spoonbills winged directly over 
him. I was in the boat, coming to his as- 
sistance, and, consequently, well out of 
range. But Harry dropped the sack of 
decoys, and let drive. One of the 
spoonies came down a cripple, and I 
chased it down before continuing with 
the rescue. 

“You've got all the luck today,” I said. 
“You killed both ducks.” 

“Lucky,” said Harry, “that you didn’t 
find just my hat floating. For one 
mangy duck, you would let me drown in 
this damnable mud hole.” 

So our morning’s hunt ended with a 
bag of two ducks—exactly two more 
than Jack and Cecil brought in! Each 
of us was ready to leave, but, probably 
owing to a lack of energy, we lazed 
through the afternoon, thoroughly en- 
joying some brew Jack had cached away 
for just such an emergency. Later that 
day two passing natives offered us some 
hopeful advice. 

“No use to go out on a day like this,” 
said one, “but everything points to a 
change. This heat can’t last, not this 
time of the year. Maybe tonight there'll 
come a south wind. That'll bring ducks.” 

Harry was for leaving the sea bottom 
anyway, but the rest of us persuaded 
him to await the next sunrise. Again 
the sky was red at sundown. The air 
cooled, and presently a south breeze be- 
gan to billow our tent. So we made 
plans to visit our blinds in the morning. 

All night the wind rose, and at dawn 
we found a troubled sea. Heading for 
our blinds our boats slapped sharply 
across diminutive whitecaps. This time 
Harry and I had a full two-gallon can- 
teen of water, and adequate lunch, for 
we intended to spend the day if limits 
of waterfowl were not readily available. 
On the way, we sighted several small 
flocks, flying low. 

Our too-conspicuous blind of yesterday 
held two feet of water, so we passed it 
by without a second glance. Having 
more than a half hour before legal 
shooting time, we climbed to the crest 
of the highest sand dune, and surveyed 
our little domain. On the north side, 
the sand broke sharply right to the wa- 
ter. Here would be a good spot for a 
shooting pit, with the peak of the dune 
to hide us until flying eyes from the 
south were directly overhead. Digging 
was easy, and we soon had a comfort- 
able hole in the cool sand. The dune 
was bare so we used no brush whatever, 





depending upon our brown jackets and 


hats for camouflage. Our decoys rode 
the surface of the water to the side. 

Hardly had we got organized when a 
pair of lonely pintails streaked over- 
head. Harry wasn’t ready, but I man- 
aged to bring one down. I was forced 
to retrieve it immediately from the shal- 
lows, so the wind would not carry it to 
open water. Then came a fair flock of 
teal, and this time we scored three times 
with four shots. 

The wind increased, and in almost 
every direction we could see ducks, but 
for some time they seemed wary of our 
island and decoys. Then, suddenly, 
Harry gripped my arm and whispered, 
“Mallards!” 

They went by a hundred yards off but 
finally circled. Surely they had spotted 
our decoys, for, after heading back in- 
to the wind, they came straight for us. 

On came the mallards, and, almost 
without breathing, we crouched in read- 
iness. Now! Rising as if guided by a 
single mind, we fired simultaneously. 
It was a thrill to see two plump birds 
collapse in the air. Again we loosed shot, 
and Harry lucked a cripple, which I fin- 
ished off after a race through the soft 
sand. By this time, the white-capped 
waves around us were almost like those 
of the ocean—much too heavy for safe 
travel in our little skiff. 

“It would be funny,” I jested, 
had to stay here all night.” 

“Would it?” Harry demanded. 

But idle talk ceased as a bunch of 
pintails coasted above our decoys and 
swung about. Our boat, moored on the 
opposite side of the island, caused them 
to veer suddenly from their circular 
course, and drove them straight over 
our blind. Leading them carefully, we 
shot a perfect score with four loads. 
We had eleven ducks between us. 


“if we 


OR some strange reason, however, 

this was the last flock which came 
anywhere near within range that day. 
But there were enough singles and dou- 
bles to keep us alert, and most of them 
decoyed beautifully. By noontime we 
had seventeen ducks and were ready 
to call it a day. But the foam-crested 
water had us temporarily marooned, so 
we relaxed, and dived into the lunch 
box. During the afternoon we knocked 
down two more pintails, which brought 
our total close to the lawful limit. 

As daylight faded, we saw there was 
little hope of getting off the island that 
night. There had been no abatement of 
the squall, and the water lapped omi- 
nously at the shores of the island. After 
checking our boat, we picked a shel- 
tered spot among the dunes, and ar- 
ranged a camp. Then we ate the re- 
mains of our lunch, and listened to the 
swish of shifting sand. Suddenly there 
was another sound—a shotgun! 

It could mean only one thing, and I 
returned the signal. Then, faintly, came 
the sound of a motor, and a spotlight 
played upon the dunes around us. Short- 
ly, we were taken aboard a power boat, 
to be greeted by Jack and Cecil. They 
had enjoyed excellent shooting, and had 
full limits. 

And, as we cut through waves that 
drove spray into our faces, I was re- 
minded of ocean breakers that thun- 
dered more than 200 feet above us to 
the west. Strangest duck-shooting area 
in all America, the Salton Sea. 
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The woods are full of 'em... 


the original CRUISER STAG, 
with double - cape shoulders 
and arms, Built for ACTION 
of 26 ounce all-wool Oregon 
Fabric. Eight roomy pockets [f 
- game pocket across back. 


‘Guat Waterproof 


Red & Black, Green & Black Brown & 
Black, Forest Green, Navy. 36-46 chest 


$1 3.50 pos tpaid 


































.. the 
ZIP-STAG! Zipper front and 
zipper game pocket in 
back. No loss of buttons. No 
fumbling with cold hands. 
Same fabric as the Cruiser 
Stag. 36 to 46 chest 


Guaranteed Waterproof 


Red and Black, Green and Black 
Forest Green $12.50 postpaid 








Ask Your 
UNION DEALER 
MADE or Use 

Coupon 






MAIL COUPON 16 “AD” OPPOSITE 









HOW TO REDUCE THE COST 
OF SHOOTING 


Don't throw away your fired 
cases. By reloading them with 
B & M tools you can have 
ammunition exactly right for 
\ your center fire rifle or re- 
volver and save at least one- 
half the cost. 





for circular of 1937 


Send 3c 
3 & M tools or 50c for Handbook on reloading 


stamp today 


giving complete information on loads, pow- 
ders, primers, bullets and how to make the 
most accurate ammunition for any purpose. 


BELDING & MULL 


Geo. McG. Fryberger, Successor 
821 Osceola Road Philipsburg, Pa. 
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Used Glarrer ! 
sport, and hunting fleld glasses; 
all makes, sizes and powers, $3 upward. 
Telescopes, spotting and riflescopes. Mi- 
croscopes and magnifiers $1 upward. Com- 
passes. Repair work. Glasses exchanged. 
Catalog Free. Goods on approval. Address 
Box J 


J.ALDEN LORING, OWEGO,N.Y. 
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LYMAN TARGET SIGHTS 


Your best aid to becoming a high grade 
target shot. Also effective hunting sights to 
fit all sporting rifles. 


New No. 77 front sight. 9 in- No. 
terchangeable inserts. Spe- 





48 micro-click_rear sight, 
ade. Dem 


precision mm monstrates 


cial base. $4.00. No. 17A, extreme accuracy. on Other 
$2.50. target sights from 00. 
New complete Catalog, No. 25, 10c. Free folder 


Lyman Gun Sight Corp., 85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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A Pistol Shot 


Can Always Learn 


(Continued from page 53) 
the trigger is pulled, the strength of 
the trigger spring, pushing forward, 


must balance the weight of the trigger 
pull coming back, so that, when the ham- 
mer yields, the trigger stands motion- 
less, neither coming back nor springing 
forward. If the trigger pull is too heavy, 
the trigger will move backward under 
pressure of the finger after the hammer 
is released. This is likely to cause a 
movement of the entire gun. If the 
pressure of the spring is heavier than 
the weight of the pull, the trigger will 
then jump forward, which is just as bad. 
For best results, the trigger must be in 
perfect balance with the spring, so that, 
when the gun is fired, noemotion of the 
trigger either way can be detected by 
the eye. Of course, no sudden or undue 
pressure should be put on the trigger. 
It takes barely enough to cause the sear 
to release the hammer. I had one pistol 
with a 3-lb. pull on which the trigger 
continued to move backward after the 
hammer was released, and another, with 
a 2-lb. pull, on which the trigger sprang 
forward, and a third pistol, with a 2%- 
lb. pull, on which the trigger stood mo- 
tionless. I liked this last one best. 


HERE are other things about pistol 

shooting that expertssay areimportant. 
They telt you not to shift your sights 
every time a shot goes where you never 
called it, or even when two or three in 
succession go wild. According to these 
lads, there never was a pistol which 
would hold its center of impact, under 
steady shooting, for 100 shots. That 
doesn’t look reasonable to me, because 
rifles do. However, they say that, when 
you find shots going off to the left or 
right, or high or low, just take it for 
granted that the pistol has changed its 
center of impact, and hold to compensate 
for this. 

That is what the experts say. I’m not 
so sure. I have a suspicion that, when 
the gun changes its center of impact, 
the man holding the handle has some- 
thing to do with it. Maybe he has be- 
come overanxious and has clamped down 
on the grip. Or he might have done just 
the opposite, and relaxed too much. 
Either way, the aim won’t be true when 
the pistol goes off. If I were doing the 
shooting, and either of these things hap- 
pened, I’d take a little screw driver out 
of my pocket, and set the sights. 

In general, it seems to me that, when 
you fire a pistol a certain way, you'll 
get a certain result. Change the grip 
and the center of impact will change as 
much as 6 in. at 25 yd. A light grip and 
a strong grip produce different results. 
When you exert pressure at the base of 
the grip, and then press higher up, your 
shots will vary. Hold badly, even when 
you sight true, and your pistel will 
provoke a saint. 

The trigger pull will give just about as 
much trouble. A quick let-off is best, 
but we are all too likely to do it with 
the whole hand. What we have to get 
into our heads is that the shooter’s arm 
takes the place of the stock of a gun. 
Its sole business is to hold the weapon 
motionless, not to be affected by what 
the trigger finger is doing. Once you 
can bring that about, and remember all 
the other things too, you are on the way 
to becoming a decent pistol shot.—Chas. 
Askins. 


... wear a FOUR SEASON 
Jacket! Tailored of famous 
Burton’s ADIRONDACK 
Poplin in six colors. Zipper 
pockets . . . zipper front. 
Smart! Water and wind re- 
pellent. Weighs only 17 ozs. 
Natural, Grey, Tan, Dark Green, 
Navy, Brown $6.95 postpaid 
36 to 46 chest 


wear a Hirsch-Weis 
water - repellent, windproof 
Army Duck PARKA. Remov- 
able zipper hood. Full zipper 
front. Utility pocket thruout 
back. 3210 46 chest $5.95 postpaid 
Scarlet, Navy, Royal, Grey, Green, 
Brown, Black N 
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Deerskins and Furs Tanned 


Have gloves, mittens, coats and moccasins 
made from your deerskins, elk, moose hides 
and other furs. Chrome and Indian tanning. 
Custom tanning a specialty, 
rite for catalog it’s free 
Berlin Tanning & Mfg. Co. 
BERLIN, WIS. 














“| SAY LEATHER CARE 
IS AS IMPORTANT 
AS GUN CARE” 


—and leather care means ‘‘use 
Snowshoe Leather Dressing.’’ 
Insure real comfort and enjoy- 
ment from your bocts, shoes, 
leather jackets, leather bags, 
cartridge boxes, holsters, straps 
and belts by using Snowshoe to 
keep them in good condition. 
There's no other leather dress- 
ing like Snowshoe. It contains 
the basic natural ingredients 
which leather needs, makes it 
waterproof, prevents cracking 
and dry rot. Snowshoe makes 
| leather look better and last 
tonger. Colorless, stainless, easy 
to apply. Shoes waterproofed 
with it take polish readily. 
| Three sizes—3 oz. 25c, 7 oz. 50c, 
| 2'2 Ibs. $2.50; Get Snowshoe 
from your nearest dealer or 
| send coupon below. 
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EJ SNOWSHOE 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
LEATOES DRESSING 


SNOW. SHOE LABOR ATi RIES, S Box I 122- -O, Portland, Oregon 
Enclose 25c. Send me trial 3-oz. can a Snowshoe postpaid, 


Name 


Address 
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Other Styles 
as low as 


$9.95 


Ideal private cabinet to keep 
guns, tackle, clothing, etc., 
in clean dry place, securely 
locked against intrusion 
Made of heavy gauge steel 
Cylinder type lock, 2 keys 
included. Dim. 70” high, 


30” wide, 12” deep. 
Only 316.95 

In green or brown finish. 
$2.00 extra for mahogany 
or walnut woodgrain finish. 
F.O.B. Chicago. Send 25% 
leposit. Bal. C.O.D. Order 
from thi ad 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 

CATALOG FREE 
Complete line metal cabi- 
net Modern designs. Pop- 
ular finishes, for home. or 
offic Low factory prices. 
Protect valuables against 
WRITE TODAY meddling, theft, dust, fire. 


FARRELL STEEL CABINET CO. 
2480 East 75th St.. Dept. OL, Chicago, III. 
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ONLY BENJAMIN HAS THE GENUINE BB 


COMPRESSED 
AIR PISTOL 


For Target & S Economical Ac- 
le Shot 
er 

yiater $2.00 
Single Shot 
Rifle $7.50—at 


ing Maximum Ve! . 
with Bolt Action Hammer Fire—H 
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Genuine Com Air Pistols & Rifles For Shooting BB On the Mar- 
ket. Full Details Targets Free Write Todayfor introductory Offer. 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 821 Marion St., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 
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NEW METHOD GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 
I , Will not injure steel. 
NEw METHOD No heating is necessary. —" 











Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for.. . 
Send for circular 
‘‘What Gunsmiths Say’’ 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box 0-60, New Method Bidg. 
Bradford, Pa. 
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o Prism as 
8x32 Monocular $7 

U. S. GOV'T LENSES 
FOR $45 BINOCULAR 


used exclusively in this monocular. 
This amazing prism glass at a frac- 
tion of original cost. Optics made 
for U. 8. Gov't $45 binocular (100,- 





000 =lot.ioprice) BRAND NEW. 

Never used. Exactly same results as 

m $60 binocular but for one eye. Won- 

derful results, extra wide fleld, 150 

yds., great light Only 3%” high. 

® 1937 > Weight 8 Handy, convenient, 

D.M.Co light and efficient. Take advantage 

2 of this super value now. Limited quantity 

With leather case $7.95, prepaid. C.0.D. $1 deposit plus few 
cents postage and charges. Money back guarantee. 


» Binoculars, field glasses, telescope, etc., We (ered- 
Catalog: ited). Largest assortment in America. Lowest prices. 


DuMAURIER COMPANY, Dept. 112, Elmira, N. Y. 














This does happen, however. The rule 
here is to allow the bird to pass you, if 
there is a possibility of getting a shot 
before he reaches cover. In this event 
you have a going-away shot, which, in 
my opinion, is an easier shot than an 
incoming one. Should it be necessary to 
take the bird coming in, then you must 
lead him. I find that aiming just above 
the incoming bird, six inches or a foot, 
if the bird has leveled off and is in full 
flight, usually does it. 

The straightaway, the right and left 
quartering, the skimmer, and the incom- 
ing bird just about cover the field in 
open shooting. However, in these days 
of increased hunting, we find most of 
our birds not in the open but in cover. 
If the cover is trees, without dense un- 
dergrowth, the method I have found 
most effective is to follow your bird with 
your sights until you find an opening. 
He will be visible for a moment only, but 
that is long enough to reach him without 
wasting your ounce of shot in a sapling. 

Late in the season, when birds have 
been hunted hard, they go for the thick- 
est cover they can find. In most in- 
stances, they are found in cover that is 
entirely too thick for them to fly 
through, and forces them to climb above 
the undergrowth to make their escape. 
You probably will hear your bird fiut- 
tering through this cover before you are 
able to see him, 
but you know 


Easy Does It 


(Continued from page 33) 


ing to be at thirty yards or more. So 
at this distance, with these noisy birds 
taking off like bullets, don’t get the idea 
that you can just throw your gun up 
any old way and bag a bird. You will 
have to find them in your sights before 
you pull the trigger. Then, just take 
your time. 

There are two others in our game- 
bird family much sought after by Amer- 
ican sportsmen. These birds are the 
woodcock and the Wilson’s snipe, the 
most erratic flyers of them all. On these, 
we may use all the skill we have ac- 
quired in quail hunting, plus a quicker 
eye and quicker finger. Ninety percent 
of all the woodcock and snipe that I 
have bagged were taken by snapshooting. 

Last, but not least, in our game-bird 
list is the dove. This bird is by far the 
fastest upland game bird I have hunted. 
I have no set rules for this shooting. I 
am governed entirely by the dove’s speed 
and the wind. In most every instance, 
he must be led. I have seen men, who 
could make almost a perfect score on 
quail, miss one shot after another when 
shooting at doves in an open field. 

Unlike rifle shooting, there are no fixed 
positions in wing-shooting. The shooter 
may find himself in a half-bend, sitting, 
on one foot, in a twist, astride a fence, 
or on horseback. In any position the 


rules are the same—easy does it. 





about where he is 
going to get 
through, and you 
should be ready 
for him. While this 
is going to be snap- 
shooting, it isn’t 
a difficult shot. It 
is just a matter 
of getting your 
sights on him. 
Even in snap- 
shooting it is best 
to take your time. 
Don’t just throw 














your gun in the 





general direction 
of the bird, and 
pull the trigger. 
Be ready for him, 
get him in your 
sights, figure your 
lead if necessary 
to lead, then pull 
the trigger. 

The simple rules 
given here for 
quail shooting ap- 
ply to the Hun- 
garian partridge, 
the ruffed grouse, 
and the ring- 











necked pheasant. 
While these birds 
are much larger 
than the quail, 
they are by no 
means an easy tar- 
get to hit. Hunting 
them often with 
springer or cocker 








spaniels, the hunt- 





er does not get as 
near them as he 
does the quail 
when they flush. 
Therefore, most of 
his shots are go- 
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Trout in The Clouds 
FITS ANY 
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burning passage of line across my finger. 
Strike! And, from the way that fish was 
traveling, he wasn’t going to stop till he 
reached the middle and bottom of Nar- 
cissus Lake. Carefully I lifted my rod— 
six fragile ounces of bamboo intended 
for fly use—and slowed the paying silk e 
with my left hand. If I didn't check A NEW an Finer 
soon, there wouldn’t be anything left to 
check with. I felt a bit of slack, and 
began to reel like fury. Either the fish WEAVER RIFLE SCOPE 
had gone or was coming back fast. 

“I got him!” Jock bawled from down : ; 
the shore a bit. . Brighter, Clearer Image—For Both Game and Target Shooting 

But I didn’t have mine. I was fighting 
for that slack, which might spell dis- 
aster. Not twenty feet away from me, 
the fish shot out of water in a fine spray 
of rainbow-hued drops. Writhing, twist- 
ing, and turning, he poised an instant, 
then back into the lake he splashed, to 
go down and down until I could see 
the shiny bar on my reel. As I checked 
again, the rod tip bent dangerously low. 
This time, the fish’s return was not so 
headlong. Instead of breaking water, 
he came sullenly to the surface, and 
began to sulk, fanning slowly with only 
his top fin in view. 


Equipped with fully corrected, double ce- 
mented compound lenses; brilliant sparkling 
field of vision, sharply defined clear to edge; 
can be used in poorest light or in moonlight. 
Suitable for all kinds of shooting. “C” type 
scopes have 4 minute click windage and 
elevation adjustments. “S” type have ad- 
| justment screws equipped with knurled lock- 
ing nuts. Prices include mount. Post reti- 
cule furnished unless ordered otherwise. 


330¢ 23x $97.50 440C |. $3.50 
3305 4405S 

AREFULLY, I drew him in. If I Showing™% Write Dept. 6 for free literature. 

could get him closer into the shal- minute Click Adjustment Screws 
lows, I moth ar net him. Letting him take on Models 330C and 440C W. R. WEAVER CO., EL PASO, TEXAS 
another plunge would be dangerous, | _——— 
and, from the size of that glistening @ 
back, I couldn’t afford to lose him. He F 
was closer now. Presently he was in Newest 
the shallows, and, with a little tug, I Model 
pulled him up to where his belly was 


solidly resting on the sand. I dropped | [LWMIAN Targetspot Scope. 3 and 10 Power 


the net over him. 
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“Get him?” Curly called Twice size field of scopes of equal magnification with polaroid Lyman Super-Targetspot, 10, 12 
: : - 2 vo tested Bausch & Lomb lenses of remarkable light gathering ‘ s rer —the imate 
I held the silvery, sparkling beauty | ‘*s* uusch ¢ mb | = samen dh, ~te and 15 power, -the ultimate in 
: pee de fas : power. 28 mm. (1% in. objective free aperture. Extra or target scopes. $75.00 complete 
up for him to see. “Rainbow!” I shouted. nec" Spent eae athe  Stheme wa’. aste Pa 1 ne yr 7 pes. $/d. I : 
, , superfine cross hairs. Three pt. suspension rear and new front Bebe tele 
I must have sounded like a school kid | mount. The most effective 8 or 10 power scope for “any ce folder. 


“So’s Jock’s. Whoa!” 5 West St. B. & L. optics. For all rifles. 
There ae > veal tonut on the end of THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. misaiencid. Conn. _$17.50 and up. Free félder. 
| Curly’s line this time. From where I | =| 


who'd just been promoted. sight matches’. Complete $60. Free folder. Lyman 438 Field Scope, 4 power 
| 














stood, the fish looked to be a yard long 
as he thrashed wildly about in an effort 
to dislodge the hook. I began to won- 
der if Curly’s tackle was going to with- 
stand the beating it was taking. Twice 


I t b Bp Wwe 4 d h time P 
a odinnrey ane posing tg Curly’s porwr for this WATER PROD 7 
| 


sang. Curly reeled gently, the rod | Horsehide 
dipped, and the line became a silvery, 
tight streak. And now Curly was back- 
ing shoreward, rod bowed, silk taut. 
Once he stopped, gave a little, then con- 
tinued to back. Only the white froth 
from the rainbow’s tail showed where 






the gallant battler was fighting it out. Here’s a real, factory-price bargain—an extra 

: , warm, wool lined shooting mit made of our ex- 

| Curly knew his business. In shallower lusive WATERPROOF Buffed Horsehide leather 
| water, he had a better chance of con- for only $1.75 per pair. erway finger always 
| : : ready for instant action. Slanted opening gives 
| quering that fighting trout. If some- all fingers full freedom. Deep underflap keeps out 
thing didn’t give way before he coaxed old. Leather stays soft and flexible, permanent- 


ly. Elastic wool lined wrists. Specify if left-hand 
shooter. For correct size, measure around palm 
of hand, nof including thumb. Furnished also 


| 

the fish close to shore, all would be well. 
| That is the gamble every angler loves, 
| and such is the spirit which every true 
| 
| 





on 4 with zipper gauntlet at $3.00 per pair. An ideal 
- . es. no Christmas gift. Order direct from factory 
fisherman brings to the sport. SUTLETY”® COAT 
Curly’s tackle held, and, in a minute Made in various leath- thick wool inside. 4 BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
. ' . ers dey ed fo I re} ‘otecto peer 
or two, he was standing in shin-deep | spond tos, combining skin sleeves. For foot- 601 Fox Ave. 


| water, breathing heavily. At his feet lay ee BERLIN, WISCONSIN 
| the radiant prize that had fought him 


to the last determined flick of its tail. 


“What a scrap!” he said. “I thought SEND FOR 
sure I’d lost him when he got back into THIS 
2 CATALOG 


deep water.” 

“Quitting?” I asked. 

“Hell no! Just moving. After all that 
commotion, there won’t be a fish around 





Showing complete line of 
Mid-Western Leather gar- 
ments including hunting 
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” 
for a week! , po: ra lpn Stoutly built with tough coats, breeches, jackets, ete. 
; Equi wit jetach- eather sole. For wear is cata , 
Jock was (Continued on page 64) able "cape’' which can ing inside ‘boots and pg To ne FE pg F 
be carried inside coat. knocking around house + el . 
| Ideal for duck hunting. or camp. Christmas gift. 
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@@Now Dress Better 
For Your Hunting 


UT more pep in your 

hunting enthusiasm 
with a new outfit of 
Duxbak Hunting 
Clothes. Be comfort- 
*\ ably warm, protected 
“4 from storms, brush, 
briers. Famous Dux- 
bak fabric, rainproof- 
ed without rubber. 
Designed and tai- 
lored by America’s 
leading hunting 
clothes stylists. 
Better looks, long- 
er wear, more for 
your money. 














‘Duxbak.. 
Clothes for 


Christmas 


ABOVE, popular Style 10 
Coat, double thick ex- 
cept under pivot sleeves. 
Right, Style 70 Breeches, 
with double front and seat 

ong, medium or short size 
with same waistband meas- 
ure. Other styles in coats, also 
jerkins, long pants, shell vests, 
hat-caps, caps, leggings. Get a new 
outfit today, at your dealer's. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 
822 Noyes St. Utica, N. Y. 





















HEISER’S fq 
Custom-Made = at 
HOLSTERS /j 
Gun & Rod Cases 
Sporting Goods 
Write for No. 30H 
FREE CATALOG 


If your dealer does not stock Heiser 
goods send your order direct to us. 


H. H. HEISER 
SADDLERY Co. 


1705 15th St., Denver, Colo. 

















The Bunch System 
of Fox and Coyote 





Trapping 
is different from all oth- 
er methods and gets the 
slyest, trapshy animals. 
Effective on bare ground 
or deep snow, Results 
or no pay 
Fr. Q. BUNCH, 

Box O Welch, Minn. 
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“@ MAKE YOUR SHOTGUN SHOOT TO @ | 


suit you with Addicks Drawboring 
tools, grind in more or less choke, grind 
out pits, or polish out to stop leading. 2 


Grind choke back in your sawed-off @ 
barrels. I also line cartridge and Muz- 
zle loading Rifles and Pistols about all 
Calibers. Send for Circulars. e 


D. C. ADDICKS, Rome, Georgia © 
FOR BEST RESULTS 


Let CROSBY 





TAN YOUR HIDE 







TS equipment and experience 
of the world’s largest Tanners 
and Taxidermists will cost you no 
more—and satisfactory results are 
assured. 

Any kindof animal hideorskin tanned and 
made up into rugs, gloves, caps, garments, 
etc. Taxidermy and head mounting are among 
our specialties. We also make fur coats, furand 
fur-lined robes and gloves. Send for catalog. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
760 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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fine rack of antlers for an Arizona 
white-tail. 

I put down the glasses, and picked up 
my rifle, but in bringing it into position, 
I struck a branch. Instantly that keen- 
eared old buck went into high gear, 
tearing up the side of the canyon like 
a bouncing rubber ball. But I lead him 
a little and squeezed off. He went down, 
then got up again, and tore out. 

I took aim, and pulled the trigger 
again, but this time my gun only 
snapped. I reloaded and tried to shoot 
again. Another snap! It was some of 
my nice handloaded ammunition, too. 
Cursing, bewildered, I watched my buck 
getting away, and all this time my good 
old .30/06 was refusing the fodder I 
fed it. 


Y THIS time, my buck had run up to 

a big rocky ledge, and was standing 
still. It would have been a sweet shot 
if I'd had a cartridge that would go off. 
Suddenly he humped up and fell. I 
thought he was dead. I called to Bill. 
About the time I heard Bill coming 
through the brush below me, the buck 
got up, walked slowly over to a big oak, 
and lay down. 

I posted Bill on a ledge so he could 
see the buck and shoot if it ran, bor- 
rowed a cartridge from him, and worked 
my way toward the buck. I heard him 
snort before I saw him, and then he 
tore madly through the brush. Just as 
I started to fire he collapsed in mid- 
air and fell. That last exertion had been 
too much for him, as he was shot just 
above the heart. 

We had still-hunted the first day, but 
my buck was the only one we got. The 
others had heard deer run and had found 
places where they had sneaked off. But 
the ridges were so brushy that the deer 
had all the advantage, so we decided to 
change our tactics. 

At dawn the next morning, we planned 
our campaign. We knew that Nancy 
had picked good country, as plentiful 
signs told us the deer were there. It 
was up to us to get them. So Les and 
Bill kept to the open, one in the canyon 
bottom and one near the top of the ridge. 
I left my rifle in camp and played deer- 
hound in the brush, whooping and shout- 
ing like a cowboy on round-up, breaking 
brush, throwing rocks into the canyons, 
and making all the noise I could. About 
8 o'clock, a big buck below me could 
stand my presence no longer, got up, 
and ran. 

“Buck below!” I called. “Look out!” 
I couldn’t see Bill, but I heard a shot 
and saw the buck go down. He was a 
good four-pointer. 

When we had him dressed and hung 
up in a tree, Bill joined me in the grand 
old game of playing deer-hound for Les. 
For the rest of the day we worked hard. 
We saw many does and fawns and we 
found evidence that a couple of wise old 
bucks had sneaked out in front of us 
without being seen. But Les didn’t get 
a shot. 

Then we found where another buck 
had gone out ahead of us. 

“The rat!” I said, when I found his 
tracks. “He’s been here not five min-. 
utes ago. He got away without our sée- 
ing hide or hair of him.” 

In the meantime, Les was feeling as 
discouraged as we were. He’d hunted 


so far he hadn’t even come close to get- 


= days in excellent deer country, and 


ting a shot. But just as he was about to 
decide he was whipped, he happened to 
look up and see a buck sneaking along 
low in the brush straight toward him. 
It would be hard to say which was more 
surprised, Les or the buck. Anyway, 
Les lived to tell the tale, and the buck 
didn’t. No doubt that buck was congrat- 
ulating himself on having outwitted us. 
But he saw himself looking down the 
barrel of a .30/06 rifle—and then he was 
dead. 

Down below we heard a shot. Then 
we heard Les whoop: “I got him. I got 
him as cold as a mackerel.” Just to see 
if it was the fellow who had given us 
the slip, we followed his tracks. They 
led us right to Les and a good three- 
pointer. The buck was smart all right, 
but he wasn’t lucky. Any other trail but 
the one he took would have led him out 
of sight of Les. 

We all had our bucks then. We packed 


a a “| 


White-Tails and Burros 


them into camp on our burros, got our 
gear together, and started on our long | 


hike back to the road. Old Nancy put 
on her usual bucking act, but, even 
while she did it, I thought I could de- 
tect a gleam of pride in her eyes. She 
knew what it was all about without be- 
ing told. 

Often I hear hunters complain that 
the white-tails of the Catalinas are be- 
ing thinned out. I hear them say that 
there are too many hunters. I disagree. 
If a hunter wants luck, all he has to do 
is to get a burro to pack his stuff back 


into the mountains for him. And then 


he can let the burro pick his country. 
It may sound foolish but it works! At 
least our burros found us some of the 
finest deer country we have ever known. 


Trout in The Clouds 
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working back toward camp. I saw him 
take another trout in his indolent, skill- 
ful way. Two more elected to test the 
strength of my silk and bamboo, and 
were finally coaxed into the shallows, 
and the confining shrouds of my net. 
After that, I thought I'd call it quits 
for the day, so I waded back to shore. 
Faintly I heard a crow squawk in eve- 


ning flight, and the coolness of late day | 


began to settle down upon the great 
bowl of silent pines and rippled water. 


I lcoked about me, at the towering trees, 


at the sloping hills, at the barren cliffs. 
A man doesn’t realize what a midget he 
is until he gets into the heart of this 
gigantic, silent country, where all life 


seems to be planned on a breath-taking | 


scale. 


“Where’s Ed?” asked Jock, coming up 


from behind. 

Ed? I looked about. Finally, I spotted 
him, not on the lake shore but up the 
stream. Restless Ed, restless as the 
lapping waters themselves. As we 
watched, we saw the silvery flash of 
another rainbow as he lifted it from 
the water. 

“Two more days,” exclaimed Jock. 
“Two whole days of fishing like this. I 
can’t believe it. To think what I’ve 
been missing all these years.” 

As he stood there beaming on the 
shore, I knew he’d forgot all about that 
punishing climb to this hidden lake. 
At least I had. It was one of the grand- 
est strolls an angler could imagine. 
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Golden Alligators 
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hold of the rope. The cayman strug- 
gled, but hand-over-hand he was hauled 
toward the bank. A few dexterous 
with a heavy machete cut 
through his skull, and he lay quivering. 
That was all there was to it. The na- 
tives turned him on his back and be- 
gan chopping from neck to tip of tail 
through his armorlike skin. 

The hide, when it had been peeled and 
cut off, was tremendous, but I was in- 
terested in something else. As soon as 
the white body was discarded, I cut it 
open, and removed the stomach. I slit 
it, and dumped the undigested mess on 
some broad palm leaves. With a stick, 
I began rooting through it. The sun 
was beating down through an opening in 
the overhanging trees, and I suddenly 
saw the yellow gleam of polished gold. 
I reached down. There was a nugget of 
gold about the size of my small-finger 
nail. 

I washed it off in the water and in- 
spected it closely. At first, I suspected 
it might not be a raw nugget at all, but 
perhaps some ornament from a human 
victim. I’d seen much gold jewelry on 
San Blas children. But I saw quickly 
that this was not secondhand gold. It 
was native gold, such as I had found in 
many river deposits. 

How did a gold nugget get in an al- 
ligator’s stomach? I searched the stom- 
ach contents more carefully, found other 
small pieces of gold, and almost a half 
ounce of gold lay in my hand by the 
time I was finished. 

“Living gold mines,” I exclaimed. 
| SEE it, so I guess I'll have to believe 

it!” said my wife when I handed her 
the gleaming gold. 

I tried to figure it out, but all the 
logical ways in which gold could get into 
an alligator’s stomach seemed fantastic, 
and I would believe none of them. Then 
I noticed that the palm leaf on which I 
had spread the wet, undigested material 
had turned whitish. It looked like lime. 
I was sure it was lime, drying on the 
green leaf and whitewashing it. I had 
the answer. 

Somewhere up the river there was a 
bed of limestone clay. Mixed with the 
clay was an alluvial deposit, washed down 
from the mountains, of eroded gold. Many 
creatures, when they suffer with indi- 
gestion, eat lime clay. I’ve even seen the 
Macusi Indians, deep in northern South 
America, chew lime after gorging them- 
selves on feast days. Here, on Tiger 
River, alligators ate lime, probably to 
help them digest the bones of animals 
which they had feasted upon. 

Well, it would make a nice story to 
say that I went up the river, a Sherlock 
Holmes with binoculars, and found the 
white-clay deposit, and found a new 
gold placer. Byt I can’t say it. 

We went up the river all right, search- 
ing both banks, going into the tributary 
creeks, even driving poles down into the 
river bed and examining the points for 
indications of lime clay. I left the San 
Blas men, who manned the balsa raft, 
to kill some more caymans, and, in the 
canoe, searched Tiger River from one 
end to the other. But not one patch of 
lime clay was I able to find. The alli- 
gators must have had their lime bed hid- 
den up one of the other near-by coastal 
rivers, creeks, or lagoons. 

The Indians had killed three other 


caymans by the time we returned. I 
slit the stomachs. One had gold but the 
other two didn’t. The two that did not 


contain gold had eaten no lime. That 
much was evident. 
The coconut trader’s schooner was 


ready to weigh anchor when we reached 
the offshore palm island where San Blas 
Indians had collected a seasonal supply 
of coconuts. The nuts now filled the hold 
and covered the deck. The Indians had 
received from the little counter room 
the things they wanted in exchange for 
the nuts, bright cloth, beads, tools, sugar, 
tinned food, shot and powder, some 
scented soap—$300 worth of trade goods 
for $2,200 worth of coconuts! 

“There doesn’t seem to be any de- 
pression in these waters!” I said to the 
trader as we started through the reefs 
toward the Panama Canal. He was a 
weather-beaten Britisher, who had been 
in the coconut and banana trade for 
fifteen years. 

“Coconuts are all right!” he said. “The 
only money I ever lose goes into gold 
mines! A lot of chaps try to get me to 
bring them out here, and grubstake them 
for gold prospecting. The gold bug’s 
bitten everybody in Panama, but I’m 
going to stay with coconuts.” 

“Don’t you think there’s gold in these 
creeks?” I asked. 

“Must be!” he acknowledged. “The 
Indians have plenty of gold jewelry, 
and they trade nuggets to me. Guess 
they’ve got a gold mine somewhere. But 
they’re not telling anyone!” 

We stopped just before sundown at a 
village on the outside island—the nearest 
island to civilization—and took on sev- 
enty large alligator hides. A native had 
a small leather bag, from which he 
dumped on the store counter a little 
pile of gold nuggets. The trader gave 
him $117 in silver coin for the far more 
valuable gold. I asked the Indian where 
he got the gold, but he seemed not to 
understand—looked at me with bland 
eyes, and said nothing. But I saw that 
several nuggets were incrusted, especial- 
ly in the pitted cavities, with whitish 
film. I scraped a few flakes of white 
from the gold, and tested it. My guess 
had been correct. It was lime! 

So somebody some day may find a 
sizeable alluvial gold deposit on the 
northern coast of Panama. My guess 
would be that it will be a stratum of lime- 
stone clay, brought down by rivers 
which erode gold from inland igneous 
rocks. A man who likes to hunt alliga- 
tors might kill two birds with one stone 
if he made his headquarters for a year 
in the San Blas Islands! 


Live Animals as Bait 


PROTEST has been made by 

Walter J. Dethloff, of the Wiscon- 

sin Humane Society, regarding the 
use of live chipmunks and gophers as 
bait for muskies, a practice which is said 
to be used in the vicinity of Big Fork, 
Wis. The animals are fastened to the 
line with a small harness, or else their 
jaws are pierced with hooks. Dethloff 
has asked the cooperation of H. W. 
MacKenzie, director of the State Con- 
servation Commission, in stopping this 
practice on the grounds that, even if it is 
not a direct violation of game laws, still 
it is a violation of the law that prohibits 
the torturing of animals. 
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The Indians had 


a word for it... 


RIKOTA HIVLA 


(meaning ‘‘Flexible’’ in the Sioux language) 


REAT hunters, the Indians would have 

appreciated at once the advantages of 
Goodrich Litentufs on trips through the 
woods. 

You could run a mile—and a fast one—in 
these comfortable sportsman’s boots. They’re 
snug-fitting, yes, but so downright flexible 
that they won’t rub or chafe no matter how 
much or how fast you move about. They’re 
light-weight, too—lighter than you ever 
thought hunting boots could be. Try on a 
pair today! 

Besides the Sportsman illustrated, there 
are many other Goodrich Litentufs—includ- 
ing models for women. Write for illus- 
trated folder. B. F. Goodrich Co., Footwear 
Division, Watertown, Mass. 










The Litentuf Sports- 
man—12" and 16" 
height. Close- fitting 
stretchable ankle, 
flexible upper, 
sponge cushion in- 


sole. 


Litentuf 





Sportsman 


Goodrich 


Litentuf 


(ANOTHER B. F. GOODRICH PRODUCT) 





sa aaa 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Watertown, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of your 
booklet, ‘Cooking and Serving Game Dishes.” 
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Good Footwork Means a Lot 


REGARD Ollie Mitchell, who degrees to the right of the mark. The 
was one of the top Eastern skeet right foot will be at about right angles to 
shots for a long time, as the most the line of the gun barrel. The line of the 
capable analyst of shooting hips and the shoulders will be about par- 
faults. One of the most common causes allel, and at about a 45-degree angle to 
of misses, he says, is the failure to face the barrel of the gun when aimed at the 
the proper way when at a station ready mark. This position may vary a bit 


to shoot. with individuals, but is not far from be- 

This fault is not confined to begin- ing the most practical. When the gun 
ners, for many experienced shots handi- comes up, the butt settles into its proper 
cap themselves by facing the wrong way place on the shoulder. The right hand 
when calling for the target. Some shoot- takes a natural hold on the grip, with the 


ers who have fallen into this habit make gun barrel held at an angle to a line 
high scores regularly, it is true, but through the shoulder so that the left 
their performances would be much hand can reach well out for good con- 
easier if they took the proper stance. trol in aiming. 


The novice, because of his lack of skill, It is possible to shoot a shotgun with 
cannot afford to take the wrong posi- the line of aim practically parallel to the 
tion, for it will be just another obstacle line through the shoulders. It also is 
to success. possible to shoot with the line of aim 


Every reasonably experienced shooter at right angles, or even more, to this 
has a natural shooting position. This is line. However, in the first instance, the 
the one he will assume if asked to aim at butt of ‘the gun, instead of bedding 
a fixed mark. If a right-handed shooter, where it should, presses against the bi- 
he will probably stand easily, with his ceps muscle of the upper arm, and, be- 
feet set apart, and with his left foot ad- cause of the way the elbow must be 
vanced to take the greater part of the crooked, the right hand has a tendency 
weight, and pointing between 35 and 45 to draw back on the grip. This gives poor 


control over the trigger, and brings the 
thumb knuckle uncomfortably near the 
nose. When a gun is fired from this po- 
sition, the butt is not firmly placed, and 
the recoil tends to skid it down the arm. 
Black-and-blue biceps are an almost in- 
variable indication that this improper 
position has been taken. In other words, 
the shooter kept his left shoulder too 
close to the line of aim. 

When the shooter faces the mark too 
squarely, so that the line of aim is at an 
angle of 90 degrees or more to a line 
through the shoulders, his position is 
even more awkward. The butt of the gun, 
in this case, comes to rest well against 
his chest, the left hand has difficulty in 
reaching the proper position on the fore- 
end to control the gun, and the right 
arm has to be tucked down in a cramped 
position. 

Let us consider the skeet man shoot- 
ing from Stations 3, 4, and 5, where the 
targets pass across in front of him, and 
where he must swing rapidly one way 
or the other to aim. He has firm footing 
on which he can pivot enough to cover 
the entire flight of his target. But most 
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A target is hard to follow for a 
right-hander facing the high trap 





THE NATURAL WAY OF STANDING FOR BOTH TARGETS 


Here is the shooting po ition at Stations 3, 4. and 5 that en 
ables the skeet shot to pick up the target from either the higt 
or the low trap house, and to follow through without having to 
move his feet. In the diagrams below are shown, left, the angles 
of the feet in their relation to the line of aim, and, right, the 
wide swing the shooter can make toward the high trap-ho 

















The bird is no easier to follow if 
he chooses to face the low house 
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No. 102 


Receiver 
SIGHT 


$4.50 
For Most Rifles 


Strongest, most reliable 
ing sight ever made. GU/ 
TEED to hold its adjustment. 
Mounted without cutting stock 
The most accurate and practical hunting sight 
you can buy Illustrated on Rem. .30 Exp., 
Price $4.50. For other bolt or lever action rifles, 
Price $3.75 to $4.50. Ask your dealer to show 
you the complete Redfield line of sights for 
every purpose, or WRITE us for information or 
descriptive literature on any sight you desire. 


REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 
3311 GILPIN STREET § DENVER, COLO. 


SPECIAL GUN SALE 


New Marlin 39, .22 Cal. Rifle, $23.50; New 
12ga. Stevens Pump Shotgun, $23.80;Slightly 
used Winchester, Model 12, 12 ga. $24.00: 
Used 1897 Winchester, 12 ga. $17.50; Used 
Remington AUTOMATIC SHOTGUN, 12 ga. 
$27.50. 

Send for FREE Price List 


ARNOLD WOLFF 
1641 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 


60 POWER TELESCOPE $2.19 


VARIABLE EYEPIECE 20X-40X-60X 


NEW Three telescopes in one. 8different magni- 
Beations. 20 gover oes ultre-bright 

images with 40 0 power for extra long 

range. Guaranteed to bring distant got 

objects, people, sports events, ‘ a Most pow 

ships, moon, stars, etc., - ota —,. 

60 times as close. mad 


hunt- 



































Can be collapsed to less 
than a foot in length. Multiple lens 
system. 30 mm. objective in heavy brass 
for using as @ com- 
. American made. W e pay the post - 
pt. 122. 
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BELZ SHOOTING GLAS 


“As Necessary As Sights On Your Gun” 
Equipped with genuine SHARPSITE toric ground 
and polished lenses. Sharpens your vision 
protects your eyes from 
glare, ricocheting shot, ‘‘blow-backs.”’ 


BELZ POLARIZED GLASSES 
eliminate glare and eye-strain. Clear 
underwater vision. 15-day Trial with 
plain glasses. Write for booklet Today. 


W..H. BELZ, Inc. Opticians, 24 E. 44th Street, N.Y.C. 







Save onGuns, Scopes, 
Sights, Reloading Tools, 
Sleeping Bags, Cameras. We 
trade. Free Catalog. 
Free Bargain Ski Catalog. 


SKIERS! 
Clubs! Send 10c for Medal, Award Catalog. 
3. Warshal & Fi 


MOUNT BIRDS 


ANIMALS FISH’ TAN HIDES MAKE NOVELTIES 











A COMPLETE HOME STUDY 


Have FUN mounting your own trophies 
—Make MONEY mounting for others. 7 
Great Books tell everything—starts you 
mounting first day! New simple method 
makes taxidermy easy as A-B-C’s! 


! Send only $1, or pay 
MONEY BACK! postman $1 plus post- 

age. Entire course sent 
at once—nothing more to pay! If not 100% satis- 
fied, return in 10 days and your dollar wil! be re- 
funded at once. Don't delay, send for this amaz- 
ing bargain of a lifetime! Today! 


Schmidt School of Taxidermy 
Dept. 1205 Memphis, Tenn. 
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shooters have become so accustomed to | 


pivoting that they forget the importance 
of facing in the correct and natural way 
to make the shot before they start their 
swing. Their tendency is to take a shoot- 


ing position that faces the point where | 


the target comes out of the trap house, 
or where it is first seen, instead of the 
spot where it is to be shot. 

The average skeet target is, or should 
be, shot at within a few feet of the 
crossing point outside Station 8. This 
is the point, of course, the shooter 
should face as he prepares to shoot, re- 
gardless of where the target is coming 
from, or where it will go if he misses. 
The position of his feet should be 
taken with this in mind. 

Regardless of which house the target 


is to come from, the shooter should 


place himself as if he were deliberately | 


set to hit a fixed mark suspended 15 ft. 
in the air over the crossing point out- 
side Station 8. The right-handed shooter 
would point his left foot between 35 and 
45 degrees to the right of the line of 
aim. His right foot would point at about 
right angles to this line. This is the 
position that the average shot, shooting 
in good form, would naturally assume. 

Now, because of the apparent speed of 
a skeet target from Stations 3, 4, or 5, it 
is necessary for the shooter to get his 
eye on the target as soon as possible 
after it comes out of the trap house. 
Also, he must start his gun swinging 
as early as possible along the line of 
flight. Therefore, both gun and eyes 
should be turned toward the point where 
the target will appear. To do this, while 
still keeping his feet in the proper po- 
sition relative to the spot at which he 
will eventually fire, the shooter merely 
pivots on his feet without changing 
their position. He turns his body, gun 
and all, to face the place where he will 
first see the target as it comes into his 
view. 

He is now in an awkward position, his 
body being twisted quite out of shape. 
But the whole point is that, as the tar- 
get flashes across his vision, he starts 
swinging his gun with it. And all the 
time he is following to get his aim, his 
body is untwisting, so to speak. The 
result is that, when the target has 
reached the proper point for shooting, 
the gunner’s body is back to the easy, 
natural position he assumed at the 
start. The process of breaking the tar- 
get then is made as easy as bodily pos- 
ture can make it. 

Since the second target from the sta- 
tion is broken at approximately the same 
spot, there is no need to change the 
position of the feet between shots. The 
shooter merely turns his body toward the 
trap house from which the second tar- 
get will come. As the target comes out, 
he untwists in the direction opposite to 
that he turned on the previous shot. By 
the time he is ready to shoot, he is back 
again in the normal position. 

It is well to remember, at this point, 
that the process of hitting a skeet target 
does not stop the instant the trigger is 
pulled. The vitally important follow- 
through must always be considered. 
However, the shooter has considerable 


| latitude in swinging to either side of the 


initial position. Therefore, he can follow 
through, no matter which way the target 
goes, without having his position become 
cramped, or having himself go off balance. 

Aside from the fact that failure to 
take the proper stance adds unnecessary 
difficulties to the already complicated 
problem of hitting a skeet target, shoot- 


ing out of position directly affects the | 
If the gunner fol-| 


score in other ways. 
lows the target beyond the natural shoot- 
ing position be- (Continued on page 68) 





















RINGS THE BELL 


This Christmas, introduce 
some young man or woman to 
the glorious sport you enjoy. 
Make a gift of an accurate 
Stevens Buckhorn .22 Rifle. 


It’s an ideal small-bore rifle for 
any beginner, as well as exper- 
ienced shooter. Its sighting 
equipment (both adjustable 
peep sights and flat-top open 
sight) covers every require- 
ment of game and target 
shooting. 


Its large stock with handsome 
black tip, its fast, easy action 
and above all its remarkable 
accuracy give its owner real 
pleasure and satisfaction. 


No. 053 
illustrated} 
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Give YOUR 
SANTA 


CLAUS 
This Hint: 


"| Like WOOLRICH" 


M4kE sure that your Christmas gift hunting coat, 
breeches, vest, shirt, cap, socks, mittens will be 
genuine, trade marked Woolrich. For 107 years famous 
for service to woodsmen and hunters. Best real hunting 
plaids, woven right here from selected wool which we 
card and spin. Fulled rainproof. Pre-shrunk. Our own 
tailoring. Plenty of choice in styles—lined and unlined 
standard hunting coats, also cruisers, cossack jackets, 
mackinaws. Variety in breeches, caps. At your dealer’s— 
see them today. Catalog FREE. Woolrich Woolen Mills, 
(John Rich & Bros.) Dept. O.L., Woolrich, Penna. 
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Learn to MOUNT 








Here is Fun and Profit! 
wll Coupon for Free Book 


Tells all about T: and how you learn 
poms poancunt! the-tinetinte, Aaienatncdoore ttandet 


Fish. Save your val rophies. Decorate your bh: 
den, Learn genuine a, Tanning for Sad can ous 
leather, buckskin and sure. Mount Common spec 
equirrela, rabbits pute, even te marvelous craft-worg 
useful and humorous. il pot Decessary. 
marvelous hobby, great fun and ‘fascination. 


BIG PROFITS 273,727 905 'petocush- Eevee 
tideline pro Rtable business. Mount 
trophies for sportsmen: sell y« nur own mountes save 
and © Money with ex tanning. Learn by mati from 
reliable school, with 200, uates. inves- 
tigate T « Send coupon, or letter or post 
8 marvelous 
obligation, State 
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RIFLE 
TELESCOPES 


NOSK 





Only practical hunting scope with long eye 
relief and internal adjustments, possible to 
mount on all rifles of which shell comes out 
on right side. 


Send 3 cents pestage for complete catalog. 


R. NOSKE, 


San Carlos, Calif. 





Alaska SLEEPING BAGS 
AT FACTORY PRICES SAVE 


407 


GREATEST SLEEPING BAG VALUE IN AMERICA 
Highest Quality Gray Duck Down filled Warm, water- 
proof, windproof. IMPROVED Sleeping bags, 100” Zipper 






with windflap, 72”x84” when open for Robe. 36”°x84”" when 
used for sleeping. Special features: air mattress pocket, 
side wall head flaps on shelter-half, compact, can be rolled 
in 30 seconds. Regular $37.50 value, Special $21.50. Same 
bag with Warm Western Wool filling, regular $17.50 value 

$10.95. Shipped C.O0.D. wrte for circular. ALL BAGS 

GUARANTEED. Dept. OL 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 14105.W.HARRISONST., PORTLAND, ORE 











oe “PAY WHILE YOU PLAY’? ana 
Why think about your next Gun — Own it_and use it NOW — 
8 to pay—t di Delivery. 


48 HOURS Venswe EXCHANGE 
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LARGEST STOCK: GUNS AMMUNITION— OPTICAL E a 
— NEW 40 Page illustrated GUN CATAL 





Sloan’s Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
88-K Chambers St. New York City 

















INLETTED GUN STOCKS 


REQUIRE ABOUT 
ONE DAY TO FINISH 


5 $5 for Stoeger Peerless Walnut Stock for Enfield, 


Springfield, Krag, Mauser, Lebel, Winchester52 and 54. 
Quality and fit guaranteed. Immediate delivery. Restocking folder free. 


if KO) LOS DE Sete 


A. F. 
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Good Footwork Means a Lot 


(Continued from page 67) 


fore firing, the gun is slowed down 
through awkwardness, and the smooth 
follow-through is difficult to achieve. 
Often, shooters who follow through too 
much go off balance after firing. This 
would not happen if they had started 
from the correct position in the begin- 
ning. 

Another indication that an incorrect 
position has been assumed at the start 
is a follow-through that sweeps down 
toward the ground instead of following 
the line of flight. When this happens, 
the shooter, who has twisted around as 
far as he can while still swinging his gun 
level, begins to foll.. His trigger arm goes 
up, and his fore-end arm goes down. The 
result is that, in the usual course of 
events, he will shoot behind the target, 
and probably under. Rolling like this 
causes the gun to cant. This, in turn, 
causes undershooting and shooting be- 
hind. 

Care in facing properly is most essen- 
tial at Stations 3, 4, and 5 where the gun- 
swinging arc is wider. At Stations 1, 2, 
6, and 7, the direction of the targets 
throughout their flight is within a nar- 
rower are. Yet, even here, incomers 
should not be allowed to get too close. If 
shot at when near the crossing point, at 
which the shooter takes full advantage 
of the shot pattern, they also are more 
directly in a good shooting position. If 
they are allowed to come in, they go off 
to the side, thus necessitating the same 


Canting the 






2-FT BATTEN 






This is how the batten is 
attached to the barrels of 
the shotgun so canting can 
be seen when gunis aimed 


shooter, such as California’s Bobby 

Stack, using a gun position in 
which he turns out the toe of the stock. 
This may be done to show the stock un- 
der the arm, and thus comply with Rule 
3, or it may be just the shooter’s natural 
position. 

Bobby Stack does pretty well using 
this form, so the records say, as he holds 
the world’s-record long run. However, 
Bobby does not cant his gun when he 
shoots, though he starts with it partly 
turned over. That’s the point. When the 


Ns and again we see some sterling 


average person starts with his gun 


canted, he finds it difficult to land the 
gun on his shoulder with the heel-and- 
toe line of the butt exactly vertical. The 
result is that a lot of misses occur, for 
the canting of a gun is a prime cause of 
poor scores. 

The danger of canting a double-bar- 
reled gun is not great, because of the 
form of the fore-end and the grip that it 





muscle-binding twist on the part of the 
shooter. 

In shooting doubles from Stations 2 
and 6, the most difficult shots from the 
standpoint of correct stance, a com- 
promise position should be taken. At 
Station 2, the right-handed shooter 
should face the crossing point, because 
the target that goes to the right is the 
greater problem. It is comparatively sim- 
ple for him, from the same footing, to 
swing far enough to the left to take care 
of the incomer. When the right-hander 
gets around to doubles at Station 6, it is 
best for him to face to the right of the 
crossing point. It will then be quite easy 
for him to swing a little to the left for 
the outgoer, without having to twist awk- 
wardly for the incomer. At Station 8, a 
right-handed shooter should face farther 
to the right for the target from the high 
house than he does for the target from 
the low. Of course, in all these cases, 
the left-handed shooter does just the op- 
posite of that described for the right- 
hander. 

Important as this matter of facing 
properly is to all shooters, it is especially 
important that novices form the correct 
habit at the beginning. It is easier to 
start right than it is to change later, 
as many experienced shooters have 
learned when they attempted to effect 
a complete change in their established 
shooting habits after a few years.—W™m. 
Harnden Foster. 


Skeet Gun 


affords. In repeaters, autoloaders, and 
especially over-and-unders in which the 
fore-end is narrow and deep, the tend- 
ency is greater. With the over-and-un- 
der, the effect is more pronounced be- 
cause the lower barrel is presumably 
shot most of the time. The axis of this 
barrel is so far below the line of sight 
that any twist given the gun has a dis- 
astrous effect, and every shooter should 
consciously try to avoid it. 

A way to test a shooter for gun canting 
is to fasten a piece of old yardstick, or a 
thin, light batten about 2 ft. long, cross- 
wise under his gun with surgeon’s tape. 
This batten should be fixed at right 
angles to the barrel and just ahead of 
the fore-end. Great care also should 
be taken to see that the batten is at 
right angles to the up-and-down center 
line of the gun. A good way to put on 
this batten is to lay it on a table and 
then to lay the gun across it. Test the 
gun butt with a plumb line to see that 
the gun is not canted one way or the 
other. If the piece is not canted, then 
you are ready to make the test. 

With this device in place, it is quite 
easy to detect whether the shooter is 
canting his gun or not by standing be- 
hind him. If he is not, the batten will 
ride level no matter which way he swings 
his gun, or whether he raises or lowers 
it as he swings. Most shooters are test- 
conscious, and always seem to abandon 
their suspected faults when under obser- 
vation. So it is well to follow the shooter 
through one or more complete rounds of 
skeet before drawing definite conclu- 
sions. If this should be impossible or in- 
convenient at the time, you might make 
the test without first revealing the pur- 
pose to the shooter.—W. H. F. 
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Lessons from Prof. Wild Turkey 


(Continued from page 


nearer. The fog was thickening as night 
approached. 

One big gobbler hopped onto a black- 
ened stump. I lined the sights on him, 
and squeezed the trigger. He fell off 
amid a shower of feathers. The other 
gobblers took to the air with a mighty 
roar, and, to my chagrin, my gobbler fol- 
lowed them. In open-mouthed amaze- 
ment, I watched him till he was out of 
sight. I was so sure I had driven a 
.30/30 Winchester bullet through the 
center of his body that a second shot 
had never entered my mind. Until night 
came, I hunted the woods in the direc- 
tion he had flown. The fog had de- 
ceived me. 


NOTHER week-end found Hodge, 
Jones, and myself at the ranch. We 
had leased the place for the hunting sea- 
son and, for that time, we considered our- 
selves among the landed gentry, coming 
out to our country estate as often as our 
affairs permitted. The ranch house was a 
one-room frame shack, with a wide front 
porch, shaded by a black oak. It was a 
mighty comfortable place for a week- 
end hunt in spite of the fact that neither 
Hodge nor Jones had got a shot. That 
I had killed a pair of fine bucks did not 
raise my estimation of my turkey-hunt- 
ing skill. 

We hunted Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday morning without getting a shot. 
Soon after lunch, we packed the car 
to save time in the evening, and I 
headed for my blind in the clearing by 
the bubbling spring and the big bowlder. 
When I was seventy-five yards from the 
clearing, there was a mighty whirring 
of wings, and a gray-gold streak shot 
over the cedars, and sped up the valley. 
The professor had given me another 
lesson. And class was over for the day, 
for, though I waited, the big bird did 
not reappear. 

About the middle of December, Hodge 
received an order to move. He was dis- 
gusted with Texas turkey hunting. 

“You and Jones can have the place,” 
he said, “or you can sell the lease if you 
can find anybody foolish enough to 
buy it.” 

Three days before the season ended, 
Jones and I dumped our duffel on the 
porch, unloaded plenty of guns and am- 
munition, established camp, cooked 
lunch, and were off hopefully for another 
hunt. 

Again I took up my watch from the 
blind by the stump. In an hour, I heard 
scratching along the rim rock to the 
east. An occasional chuckle drifted 
down the hillside. I looked long and dili- 
gently, finally sighting the professor 
picking his way among the oaks on the 
rim. In half an hour, he worked a 100- 
yard stretch, chuckling to himself as he 
scratched. At last, he reached a big 
bowlder, and hopped on top of it to sur- 
vey the country. The sunlight seemed 
to melt on his body. 

This time I took careful aim, and 
slipped a 110-grain .30/30 through his 
heart. He pitched off the cliff, and came 
to rest in a pile of rocks fifty feet down 
the hillside. I spent an arduous half 
hour finding him. He lay with feet up, 
and was almost the color of the stones. 
I was surprised to see so much white 
and black where I had formerly seen 
only gold. The bird weighed twenty- 
seven pounds. 
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After a satisfying dinner that night 
we “roosted” a flock of gobblers. I had 


heard the term used by old settlers, but 
had never seen the trick done. We heard 
that a flock of gobblers had been seen 
on a neighboring ranch, headed in our 
direction, so I sought a location they 
were said to favor. Soon after sundown, 
I heard a kind of rustle as three gray 
ghosts came gliding through the air. 
Two of them sailed on, and I heard 
them hit the trees farther down the val- 
ley. The third one hit a dead cedar on a 
hill about fifty yards from me. Soon the 
rustles were repeated, and I heard tur- 
keys hitting stunted oaks and gnarled 
cedars along the valley wall. I slipped 
up among them, but it was too dark to 
see even the rifle sights. I could hear 
the birds jumping from one limb to an- 
other until they found positions to their 
liking. Then they settled down and all 
was quiet, though a strong odor in the 
air would have told any experienced 
hunter that turkeys were near. I went 
out by an old wagon road, and left them 
to sleep undisturbed. 

Long before daylight, Jones and I 
slipped in among the trees where I had 
put the birds to bed the previous night. 
Dark clouds blanketed the sky. For 
two hours, we shivered as the smell of 
turkey drifted down the valley and an 
occasional cackle reached our ears. At 
last, light came, and we got a shot 
apiece, bringing down two dandy young 
gobblers. Our shots scattered the rest 
of the turkeys in that flock in all direc- 
tions. 

Jones and I plodded back to the ranch 
house, cooked a second breakfast, ate 
it, and then, though I had my season 
limit, we went hunting again. We 
watched with all the patience at our 
command for several hours. About 3 
o’clock in the afternoon, the robins set 
up an unusual clatter. In a little while, 
we heard a rustle, then scratching, and 
a chuckle or two. Shortly a gray shape 
drifted into the clearing, and stopped in 
a little patch of grass not more than 
twenty-five yards from our blind. Jones 
had a repeating shotgun so there was 
little chance of the turkey’s escaping 
him, though it was remarkable how in- 
distinct that bird was in the rapidly fad- 
ing light. 


HAVE listened to many tales of how 

to hunt turkeys. I am no professional 
or expert, so I don’t know. Some old- 
timers say that a little dog and a .22 
rifle are all you need. The turkey is said 
to possess a one-track mind. The dog 
comes along, and the turkey flies into 
a tree. The dog barks once in a while 
to direct his master to the scene. The 
turkey is so busy watching the dog that 
the hunter comes up, and kills the bird 
before it can fly. I cannot vouch for the 
method. I only know that it took plenty 
of patience to induce luck to come my 
way. 

Hereafter, I shall salute the gobblers, 
and tip my hat to his lady friends when 
I meet them. They may have one-track 
minds, but that track surely keeps them 
tending their own business and that bus- 
iness is to keep their feathers dry, and 
move out of harm’s way as fast as pos- 
sible. And, incidentally, to keep hunters 
on their toes. The smartest of us still 
can take a lesson or two from Prof. 
Wild Turkey. 
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To any sportsman, traveler, or student 
of nature, a gift of a 


FEATHERWEIGHT BINOCULAR 


will be received with the biggest, happiest 
smile you ever saw! Fora Zeiss glass is some- 
thing he’s always wanted. 

The new Featherweight models represent the 
greatest improvement ia =_ 

years ... 32 to 40% lighter 
than former models of equal 
specifications. Combining 
the best and the Jatest 
. . a perfect gift! 

Ask your dealer to 
also show you the new 


ZEISS IKON 
CAMERAS 


Write for Literature 
CARL ZEISS, INC., Dept. CT-4-12, 485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 Se. Hill St, Los Angeles 








For Christmas Give This 
Pack Of 


> HOPPE’S 











for GUN 
Protection 








VERYTHING 
in one handy, 
attractive pack. 
Hoppe’s No. 9 Solvent 


All for and Patches to preserve bore 

j accuracy — remove leading or metal 
$1.00 ~ fouling, prevent rust. Hoppe’s Oil to 
prevent action wear and stiffness, also to clean and polish. 
Hoppe’s Gun Grease for all rust prevention, especially in 
storage. Valuable booklet on Protecting Shotguns and Ri- 
fles. Practical, much appreciated, easy to mail, everything 
together ready for use. Get them at your dealer’s, or Frank 
A. Hoppe, Inc., 2315 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








——— —____ -__ # 





NINE Different Chokes 
With One Barrel! 
FITTED AND 


DELIVERED 
$16.00 






Fit the pat- 
tern to the 
shooting with a 
POLY CHOKE. 
Makes one gun right 
for all requirements. <i ey adjusted with 
the fingers. Send for folder OL today. 


THE POLY CHOKE CO. 


FRANKLIN AVE. HARTFORD, CONN. 
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HE belief that accidents 
in camp are caused only 

by edged tools and fire- 

arms, though general, is 
false. The fallacy, too, is 
dangerous, since it tends to 
make campers less careful 
in activities which have no 
relation to chopping and shooting. 
Guns and axes are responsible for 
many camp mishaps, but there are 
other apparently harmless articles 
of equipment which should be used 
with care and prudence to keep 
out of trouble. 

Cooking utensils are an example. 
The average camper is likely to 
consider cooking a perfectly safe 
business, with no risk of injury ex- 
cept an occasional burned finger, 
or overheated face. But I saw one 
serious case of scalding, which dis- 
abled the camper almost a week. 
It occurred when he lifted a pot 
of boiling water from the fire. The 
hooked ends of the pot’s wire han- 
dle, which is always removed when 
a nested outfit is packed, had grad- 
ually become straightened. One 
end slipped from its socket in the 


kettle’s side, and the water was dumped _ sil of hot water or food from the 


on the victim's leg. 


But, even when the kettle bails 





Loose bails on cooking pots can often cause 
painful burns. Check such things carefully 
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are he trips over a stub of brush, 
tight, the camp cook carrying some uten- an exposed loop of root, or a 





swing and deflect the tool in some dangerous 
direction. Put only a moderate force in your 
blows. You will accomplish more and work 
more safely. Stand with feet spread out of 
line with your swing. Then, if the blade misses 
or crashes through the wood, it cannot wound 
you. Axes frequently fly from the hand, espe- 
cially when the chopper works with undue 
haste. The remedy is a constant, tight grip, 
and this can be assured if you wrap stout cord 
evenly and tightly around the ax handle. Wax 
or shellac the cord to prevent its fraying. This 
makes the customary slick handle doubly se- 
cure in your grasp, and you can hold it tightly 
without cramping your fingers. 

Check the ax head for looseness. If you are 
unable to tighten a 
loose head by driving 
in its wedge, let the ax 
soak in water when 
it is not in use. This 
will swell the handle, 
and tighten the head. 
It is only a tempora- 
ry remedy, however, 

















































. li and a new handle 
One way to make an ax safe. Drive one should be installed at 
side ina stick, the other ina stump. Above, j the first opportunity. 


The double-bitted 
ax is the most effi- 
cient type, when a 
lot of wood is need- 
ed, but it is twice as 
dangerous as the sin- 
gle blade in inexperi- 
enced hands. Special 
care is necessary 
when the double axes 
are stored. To sink 
one in a stump is not 
enough for there is 


a handle that's wrapped in cord won't slip 
fire can suffer severe injury if 


stone. The ground about your 
tent and fire should be careful- 
ly smoothed, and cleared of any 
obstacle that could trip you. 
Have hooks or lifters ready at 
hand to remove hot pots and 
pans from the fire. If your po- 
tato kettle is slung from a hori- 
zontal stick, supported at each 
end by a stake, don’t try to slip 
the pot from its support. Get a 
man on each end of the stick, 
lift support and pot together. 

All camp work should be done 
only after thorough prepara- 
tion. Examine the surroundings 
carefully for some _ obstacle 
which could cause trouble. If 
you see one, don’t start work 
until it is removed. Accidents 
invariably are caused by hurry 
and carelessness, or by awk- 
ward conditions, which the ex- 
perienced eye should instantly 
note. 

The ax is always a potential 
cause of mishaps and injury. 
This tool should be entrusted 
only to experienced hands, 
since it is one of our most use- 
ful camping tools, and cannot 
be left at home just to insure 
safety. 

In using an ax, remember 
never to chop or cut hastily. 
Look first to see if a vine or 
bough might interfere with your 


Another way to make 
an ax harmless. Drive 
one blade into a tree 
so it is out of reach. 
Below, safe and unsafe 
methods of chopping 
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still one keen edge exposed to stumble, 
slip, or fall against. I know a Maine 
guide who has a clever solution for this 
problem. He sticks his ax in a short 
billet of wood, then strikes the other 
edge into a stump. With the blades so 
protected, the ax is absolutely accident- 
proof. Another plan is to drive the ax 
into a tree 8 ft. above ground, where the 
exposed edge cannot be reached. 

A common way to break up firewood 
is to rest one end of the stick on a log 
or stone, and then hit the unsupported 
center with the ax. This is dangerous. 
Quite often a severed piece will fly up 
and strike the chopper. A safer plan is 
to chop through sticks and limbs at a 
point where the wood is supported by 
your block. Pieces will not fly when 
struck in this manner. 

Camp axes should be sharp. Dull tools 
are more dangerous than sharp ones 
for they have a tendency to glance or 
rebound from hard wood or knots. In 
handing an ax to another camper, imi- 
tate experienced timber men, and hold 
it out headfirst. An ax grasped by the 
end of the handle is out of balance, and 
the head may be heavy enough to over- 
come the other person’s grip, swing 
down and strike his knee, or leg, or 
twist out of his hand, and fall on a foot. 

Short belt and pocket axes are danger- 
ous when the user chops hastily, care- 
lessly, or with chilled, stiff fingers. 
Limber up your hands before you use the 
ax. Keep a constant supply of kindling 
and wood stored in winter camps, where 
it will remain dry and always be avail- 
able for emergencies that require quick 


heat. Then you need never invite in- 
jury by working with cold, clumsy 
hands. 


After you whet a pocket or sheath 
knife, dull the heel of the blade near the 
handle. Campers, working in a hurry, 
may grip the knife too high, or permit 
their fingers to work out over the blade, 
and, when this happens, the sharp heel 
can cause a painful cut. 

Camps usually contain a gun, or guns, 
of some type for hunting, target shoot- 
ing, or simply to amuse the campers. 
Special care always must be taken when 
handling firearms. Never set or lay 
a loaded gun down in camp before re- 
moving the shells from both chamber 
and magazine. There are too many 
chances that some one may pick up the 
gun, and shoot himself, or others, by 
failing to notice if the arm is charged. 

Never put loads in a gun until you 
reach the place where you intend to 
shoot. Never carry loaded guns in a 
boat or canoe, an automobile, or wagon. 
When you must hold a loaded gun some 
time before it will be fired, open the 
breach. A gun has never yet been fired 
while it was being carried in this po- 
sition. 

Be sure the ground is clear before you 
begin target shooting. Small bullets 
carry astonishing distances. Never shoot 
at anything until you know exactly what 
it is. It might be game, and it might be 
a hunter or camper, who has shown an 
unwise and dangerous choice of clothing. 
If you camp during the hunting season, 
wear some distinctly colored article of 
apparel. Never stick a white handker- 
chief in your hat. If there are deer hunt- 
ters about, don a red hat and coat when 
you leave camp. In warmer weather, 
wear a red shirt. Some campers be- 
lieve a panel of red cloth, fastened to 
the back of a regular shirt or coat with 
snap buttons, is enough, because they’ve 
been told that men who are accidentally 
shot are hit in the back. This is a doubt- 
ful procedure. A complete garment of 
some striking color is much safer. An 
inexpensive way (Continued on page 72) 
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Lightning Betrays Men-in-White! 


But Doctors Win 
Race with Death 
In Dark Operating Room 


“Unable to sleep, I lay on my hospital 
bed at midnight reading by the light of 
my tiny bedlamp,” writes Mrs. Mabel E. 
Harper, Box 468, Moultrie, Ga. “Pres- 
ently, brilliant lights came on in a wing 
of the building outside my window. 
There in the operating room...some 


out... they’ve got to continue... anda 
lamp is likely to cause an ether ex- 
plosion! ... Quick!’ 

“T handed her the flashlight that had 
lain beside me on the table and she 
rushed out. 


“What happened? You can be sure I 

















THERE, 4 TEASPOONSFUL DATED 
LIKE THE MOISTURE IN L % - 
wa FRESH BREAD 2 YOu y = EVEREADY 

CAN GET NOURISHMENT BATTERIES 





poor soul lay suspended between life 
and death, while men-in-white sought to 
take him from the dark angel of death! 
‘Minutes later there was a lightning 
flash and the lights went out. As I won- 
dered what they would do in the dark 
operating room, a nurse groped her way . 
to my room. ‘Let me have your flash- (Signed) 
light, quick! Where is it?...They had n oe ” 
started to operate when the lights went apetete 7 


‘‘EVEREADY’’ BATTERIES 
ARE FRESH BATTERIES 


The DATE-LINE guarantees FRESHNESS 
NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC., 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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checked up. Those DATED ‘Eveready’ 
batteries, batteries 
that were fresh when 
the light was given to 
me, saved a precious 
human life. 


1938 
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OKAY, MR. DAVIS, 
YOU WIN. GIVE 
ME FRESH 


| DONT HEAR ANY LIQUID 
SLOSHING AROUND 








OUT OF STALE BREAD, 
BUT YOULL GET MIGHTY 
LITTLE SERVICE OUT OF 
STALE BATTERIES! J 





























MONEY BACK 
_ GUARANTEE 


CHRISTMAS 4 
PIPE 3 PEC IAS 


GOODWILL KIT--PIPE, 


POUCH, and TOBACCO 
HERE IS VALUE! 


1 RUM CURED PIPE made from fifty-year 
old genuine Algerian Briar Root cured with 
finest Jamaica Rum by @ Special WALLY 





PURCHASED SEPARATELY $ 50 


FILLED WITH our famous Rum Cured Tobacco (Mitture No. 
77) extra mild and frogrant and will not bite the tongue. 
Regular valve $2.50 per Ib. 

PURCHASED SEPARATELY . . § .20 


WALLY FRANK, Ltd. 


10 E. 45th St—NEW YORK STORES—93 Nassau St. 


Special For— 


ovo 
fete 





@ Dept. 184, Wally Frank Ltd., 10 E. 45th St., New York, N. ¥. Enclosed find $1 () Ship Postpaid 
8 | Complete GOODWILL Kit; Ship C.0.D. [> | will pay on delivery, plus postage. My money 
will be refunded if | am not completely satisfied. My name and address is written in margin below. 







FRANK process. (imparts a sweet, mellow - Check 

pone ig ise re | wet oe ye © mouth dry, and purifies C) Shape Desired Below! 
smoke. Natural finish inside of bowl. No Paint—No Varnish— 

No Breaking-in. PURCHASED SEPARATELY -$2.50 COMPLETE KIT— 
| FISHERMAN'S POUCH mode of Air-Tight, Waterproof. Pipe, Pouch, and 
genuine Oil Silk. Tobacco 
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Check Shape Desired POSTPA 
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ee know good tobacco. That’s 
why you recognize the pleasing aroma 
of Peper’s Pouch Mixture wherever 
sportsmen gather. In the field or at 
home use this congenial pipe tobacco. 





Peper’s Pouch Mixture is available in 
the introductory oiled silk pouch 
above or in foil re-fill packages. Each 
is twenty-five cents. You will find this 
pouch so handy. Keep this hermet- 
ically sealed 8 oz. tin at home and be 
sure of a reserve supply. It is eighty- 
five cents. Also 
packed in pound 
tins. Atin anda 
pouch make a 
perfect combi- 
nation. 


PEPER’S 
POUCH 
MIXTURE 

















A warm, comfortable, at- by Nichols 
skin with wool inside, wide 

ness. High grade moccasin leath- 

3 to 12. Only $2.45 postpaid 


7 . 
Christmas Special! & 
= 
Sheepskin SLIPPER 
tractive and durable Slip- 
per, made of selected sheep- $9. “45 (a 
turnover cuff, leather trim { J 
covers seams assuring firm- @estpaid 
er ole is heavy and flexible 
Nichols’ 100°) guarantee. Sizes 
Write for new Fall Catalog 
R. C, NICHOLS CORP. 








991 Main St. 
Yarmouth, Me. 


“J Mfrs. Hunting, Fishing & Camping Equipment 








May be 
had with 
e A. ther 





Thrills Aplenty 


New Dog or Scooter Sled 

steers like bicycle, folds 

for carrying. 

Pilot stands on runner foot 

plate, propels with foot. $3.95 

up deliver Or send 10c¢ for 
mplete, simple. illustrated plans 

for building from low cost material 

Northland Sporting Goods Co. 

2721-15th” Ave. ‘So., _ Minneapolis, Minn. 








with this 


=| FIREPLACE 


that Crrculates Heat! 


Enjoy your camp spring and fall 
and on winter week ends. The Heati- 
lator Fireplace warms every corner of the room 
and even adjoining rooms. WILL NOT SMOKE. 
The Heatilator is a correctly designed form 
around which any style fireplace can be built. 
Saves materials and labor. Proved in all climates. 
Write for details; state if building new or rebuild- 
ing old fireplace. 

HEATILATOR Co. 
510 E. Brighton Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Christian Peper Tobacco Co. « St. Louis | 











A Sate Camp is More Fun 


(Continued from page 71) 


to protect yourself is to dye a white 
waiter’s jacket a bright red or scarlet. 
Get it a size larger than you wear ordi- 
narily to allow for shrinking. These 
dyed jackets can be waterproofed, if 
you wish, and make splendid over gar- 
ments for the hunting woods. 

I have often thought that, if every 
deer hunter had to use a ‘scope sight on 
his rifle, there would be no accidental 
shootings. The ‘scope reveals, with a 
clarity impossible for the unaided eye, 
what the hunter is sighting upon, and 
quickly shows the difference between a 
white-tailed deer and a hunter wearing a 
fur cap and brown Mackinaw coat. 

Care around water is an absolute 
necessity. Don’t dive into a stream or 
lake until you have examined the bot- 
tom, and are satisfied it contains no 
sunken logs or submerged rocks, which 
might injure you. Don’t wade across 
creek bottoms which may have been 
strewn with broken bottles by a previous 
camping party. Never pitch your camp 
where it is exposed to falling tree limbs, 
or to rocks that might roll down a cliff 
side. 

Canoeists have been stranded and left 
in serious danger of starvation when 
their craft spilled and the supplies were 
lost. The prudent canoeist ties gun, ax, 
cooking kit, and grub sack to the 
thwarts with cord. Then, if his canoe 
tips, these things are secured to it, and 
can most likely be salvaged later. A lost 
paddle is often dangerous, and, in bad 
water, some canoeists tie their paddles 
to a thwart with a 6-ft. length of line. 


An acquaintance of mine drowned 
two years ago in a Michigan lake be- 
cause he neglected a simple precau- 
tion. He was walking on thin ice when 
it broke and let him through. His com- 
panion on shore grabbed a couple of 
driftwood poles, and ran out to him. 
When he came close to the rotten ice, 
the rescuer laid the poles flat, and, kneel- 
ing between them, pushed them alter- 
nately out, supporting as much of his 
weight as he could upon them. The long 
bearing of the poles distributed his 
weight over such a large area that the 
ice held. But he arrived too late to save 
his friend. The safe course is to test the 
thickness of any ice you must cross. 
Then, should it be absolutely necessary 
to walk on ice of doubtful strength, carry 
a 10-ft. pole. It will help you extricate 
yourself if you break through. 

If you are packing over a rough trail, 
use the regular shoulder straps on your 
pack. The tump, or head line, may pre- 
vent your examining the ground as close- 
ly as you should to pick the safest, 
smoothest path. Use the tump, however, 
as a safety device when crossing slippery 
log bridges or similar spots. With the 
pack supported by the tump alone, you 
can instantly throw it off if you lose 
balance and seem likely to fall. 

Keep off slippery rocks and narrow 
rock ledges, especially if you pack a load. 

In short, never take a needless chance 
in camp. Take the safest way even if it 


is somewhat longer. You will save time, 
money, and needless pain in the long 
run.—Maurice H. Decker. 


Oars and Stripers 


(Continued from page 19) 


the spinners, but I think I'll change the 
baits.” 

Selecting two of the liveliest blood- 
worms, Gillie made the change, the lines 
went overboard, and again we took up 
the pursuit. After thirty fruitless min- 
utes Gillie called a halt. 

“Those bass aren’t going to bite until 
the tide turns,” he said, “so there’s no 
sense rowing any further. We'll just pull 
over here to the bank, and see if we 
can’t find a few sedge oysters while 
we're waiting.” 

Oyster gathering was not on the pro- 
gram, but if we had to wait for the tide, 
it was not an unpleasant task in view of 
our early breakfast. We ran into the 
bank, drew the anchor ashore, and spent 
the next two hours in a search for sedge 
oysters. These were plentiful, and, while 
small, were deliciously flavored. After 
we had eaten all we wanted, we placed 
a big heap of oysters in the boat. Gillie 
decided that the tide was about right, 
and we turned our attention to another 
try for the bass. We pushed off, and 
rowed slowly down the thoroughfare. 

I had hardly settled myself in the stern 
when a sharp strike bent the rod in my 
right hand nearly double. Hastily hand- 
ing the other rod to Gillie, I returned 
both of my hands to the rod with the 
strike. There was no doubt about its be- 
ing a striped bass, and, while I was sure 
that it was comparatively small, it was 
a scrapper, and was giving me plenty of 
action. Because of the light line, I gave 
him his head, letting him make long 
rushes, and retrieving line only when 
necessary. Back and forth he battled, 


down channel and up, but at length the 
strength of the steel and the linen made 
itself felt. 

The striper’s rushes grew weaker, and 
presently the fish was gathered up 
splashing into Gillie’s waiting net. Grin- 
ning, my guide deposited the captive at 
my feet. As he prepared another bait I 
paused to light a cigarette and to ad- 
mire the striped beauty. Weighing about 
four pounds, with a sturdy head and 
powerful jaws that still snapped defi- 
antly, the fish, with his white underside, 
dark-green back, and dark-brown stripes 
running horizontally along the body, 
presented a picture any angler would 
undergo a lot to see. 

Gillie, with the pride of the craftsman 
seeking to make a good showing, inter- 
rupted my inspection of the fish, and 
suggested that I get busy and take more 
stripers. I needed little urging. Seizing 
the rod, I began to fish in earnest. 

We didn’t bother to fish the flats, but 
took time out for a late lunch, eaten in 
the rowboat. When we checked up at 
dusk, there were sixteen fine stripers in 
the bottom of the boat. I had caught an 
even dozen, and Gillie, fishing spasmod- 
ically, the remaining four. We had 
thrown many back, after carefully re- 
moving the hook, during the day. They 
were of legal size, but by our reckoning, 
too small to keep. 

We rowed back to the skiff, hoisted an- 
chor, and headed for home. Our con- 
tentment, as we were borne over the 
choppy waters of the bay, was the kind 
that only successful anglers for striped 
bass can know and enjoy. 
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Trail Queries ° 


Motor Camping 


Question: I want a list of equipment neces- 
sary for five persons who plan on motor camping 
for an indefinite time. I would like this infor- 
mation covering both a cabin trailer, and a box 
trailer, in which a tent, cots, etc., would be 
carried.—A. J. B., Pa. 


Answer: Using a box trailer, you will need 
considerable tent room unless some are small 
children. A tent of about 9x9 ft. is not sufficient 
for more than four adults. The fifth might be 
accommodated at night in a car bed, or, if a 
small child, a bed could be made on the rear 
seat of car. For five adults, I recommend two 
tents. One tent, to accommodate two, say 7x9 ft. 

For sleeping, summer campers can get by with 
cots, but cots are cold in cool weather, and re- 
quire a great thickness of blankets under the 
sleeper. I always prefer air beds for camping, 
and lay them directly on the canvas floor of the 
tent. You will probably need two double beds 
and one single, and at least three blankets for 
each bed. 

For cooking, you had better take a three- 
burner gasoline stove. You may want an oven 
for it. Ask the cook about that. The utensils 
you need are two fry pans, about three kettles 
or pots, three serving and stew pans, which can 
be of aluminum or enameled ware, and table 
service for the five. The last named can be a 
regular camper’s nested outfit, or pieces picked 
up separately. The nested kits, of course, pack 
more easily than the others. Have a stand for 
the stove to raise it from the ground. 

You will find necessary two folding tables, 
one smaller than the other. The extra table will 
come in handy to work on. Then you should 
have a folding, steel camp chair, with back, for 
each member of your party. These are light, 
and inexpensive. 

Perhaps the hardest thing about motor camp- 
ing is to pack and carry food, especially left- 
overs or foods into which you must dip steadily. 
Some sort of ice chest is essential to handle 
the perishables. A food cupboard is also neces- 
sary, as you will carry a lot of grub, even if 
you buy only one day’s supply as a time. 
Campers build cabinets on running boards or on 
back of car. Since you expect to take a box 
trailer, why not hinge it with a cupboard across 
rear end, making its lid so that it drops down to 
form a table? 

Your tents, extra clothing, cook kit, will be 
packed in waterproof, canvas bags. These can 
be stowed in the trailer, covered with a water- 
proof tarp whose edges are fitted with grom- 
mets so it can be securely roped to the trailer 
sides. 

You would need a rather large-size cabin 
trailer for five, around 18 ft. at least. You will 
have to arrange beds in each end, or a couple of 
double-width bunks, one over the other, the fifth 
member having a cot in aisle. Your packing 
troubles are simplified since the cabin has its 
kitchen and sink and cupboards, with a place for 
about everything.—M. H. D. 


Heater For a Tent 


Question: My range tent is 9% x 9% ft., 
and 7 ft. 9 in. high, and has a floor. The poles 
are on the outside. I use this tent in real cold 
weather. What kind of stove is best to heat 
this tent, one that a fire could be kept in over- 
night? A wood stove would not be practical 
because of the sparks that would go out of the 
stove pipe.—A.C.L., North Dakota. 


Answer: I would not recommend either a 
gasoline or kerosene stove to heat your tent, 
because I don’t think it is safe to sleep in a 
tent with one of these devices burning all 
night. There are several fuel-oil heaters 
available, but, unless their fumes could be 
piped outside, I would not risk their use. A 
small, air-tight wood stove will hold fire for a 
number of hours, if correctly stoked with large 
chunks of any slow burning wood. Sparks can 
be kept from flying out of the stove pipe with 
a spark screen of fine-mesh wire. I think a 
wood or coal-burning stove is your best solu- 
tion for a steady, comfortable, and healthful 
heat. Even better than an air-tight heater 
would be one of the small stoves made espe- 
cially to heat trailer coaches.—M.H.D. 
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New Game Puts Kick in Rifle Practice 


(Continued from page 43) 


nition supply. They may chance a shot 
at a part of a head, representing a scout 
peeping out from behind a rock, or they 
can save their ammunition to pick the 
scout off with a concentrated volley when 
he reaches open country, for, then, his 
target is in full view. 

When a‘target is hit, it is lowered in- 
stantly, and a whistle is blown to indi- 
cate that that particular scout is “killed” 
or “wounded.” When all the scouts have 
run their course, or have been accounted 
for, the teams change sides. The game 
can be played with one scout against one 
rifleman, or with a~.squad of snipers 
against a single scout, but, usually, it is 
more exciting with a full squad of scouts 
advancing. Then, with a lot of targets 
going up and down at the same time, the 
snipers are likely to get panicky, and 
blast the targets with a fusillade of shots. 
In such a salvo, probably more than 
one range officer is needed, as one could 
hardly observe and direct the efficient 
operation of all the targets. 


S THE attacking zone is placed at an 
angle to the line of fire, so as not to 
endanger the scouts with stray bullets 
and ricochets, the shooters cannot see 
the runners. But they do not need to see 
them, for only what the range officer ob- 
serves affects the movements of the tar- 
gets. It is this fact that makes it easier 
than it otherwise would be to lay out 
such a course. Rough, uneven country is 
an asset, for the scouts would have little 
chance to escape unless there were safe- 
ty zones where they could not be seen, at 
least part of the time, by the range of- 
ficer. 

The Warwick range is just about ideal 
for the purpose. It is located on a hilly 
terrain, common to Bermuda, which con- 
sists of little knolls divided by narrow 
valleys. In places, it is bare, save for 
outcroppings of rock which, being soft 
limestone, do not cause ricochets, as the 
bullets penetrate it as they would soft 
wood. Here and there are clumps of 
stunted cedars, palmettos, and Spanish 
bayonets which afford splendid cover. 

Here, a similar type of country can 
be found adjoining many rifle ranges. 
If not, a good scouting course can be 
laid out by building up bits of stone wall, 
digging a few shallow trenches, and by 
adding some hedges where none exist. 
If the ground is hilly, so much the better, 
but it does not need to be. And, should 
there be an old building on it, better yet. 

After participating in the games at 
Camp Warwick, my son said he felt as 
if he was actually at war. 

“I had the creepiest feeling when I was 
out there all alone,” he said, “crawling 
about in the long grass while rifles 
cracked, and knowing that I had to move 
fast or they would get me. I felt as if 
ants were crawling up and down my 
spine. I covered 300 yards, and was peep- 
ing out before making the last dash, 
when some one got me right between 
the eyes.” 

He had peeped out for too long a time. 
The range officer had seen him, raised 
his target, and the snipers had finished 
him off. 

I, for one, would travel a long way to 
shoot on such a range. 

However, if this game does not give 
you thrill enough, there is another you 
can try. It’s sure to satisfy you. I 


learned it while I was a guest of the 
Sherwood Forester Battalion to see how 
scouting practice was actually conduct- 
ed. There I met a naval officer who said 
he had been subjected to this game in 
China, where he had been stationed at 
one time. 

“A friend of mine told me about this 
game,” he said, “and took me down to 
the range where it was set up in a spe- 
cial room. It was a large, dimly lighted 
chamber, with doors leading off in every 
direction. I was prepared for the ordeal 
by an instructor who was so clever in 
creating the proper atmosphere he 
should have been an actor. With almost 
bated breath, he expounded the theory. 
The room was supposed to be in a house 
filled with murderous Chinamen, all 
thirsting for my blood. Once I passed 
those fatal portals, I would be entirely 
alone and at their mercy, except for my 
pistol and the ability to use it. I might 
be set upon at any moment, he said. 
Chinamen would appear and disappear 
from all quarters, but, in defending my- 
self, I must be careful not to hit any of 
the police officers who would be coming 
to my rescue. Then, when he had com- 
pleted the build-up calculated to set 
nerves tingling, he was silent. 

“There came a fusillade of shots from 
behind the thick walls of the chamber, 
and, a moment later, a man emerged, 
his eyes popping from his head. And, 
although he had a foolish grin on his 
countenance, he was breathing hard and 
was red as a beet. When they handed 
me the pistol, I was on the verge of the 
jitters. 

“They led me to the door and, as they 
thrust me through, it closed with a bang 
like the gates of doom. I found myself 
in a brightly lighted room, and looked 
wildly about. It was as silent as the 
grave. Then I noticed that the lights 
were getting dim. Dimmer and dimmer 
they became until I could barely see. 
Then a board creaked behind me and I 
wheeled. Nothing! My eyes searched the 
gathering gloom. I heard a faint rustle 
overhead and turned again. Then the 
lights went out completely, and I was 
alone in the dark. 

“Suddenly, with a clatter and a bang, 
the lights went on and began to flicker 
like a badly worn movie film. I saw in- 
distinct figures appear and disappear all 
about me as the doors opened and closed. 
Chinamen with hatchets. White-uni- 
formed officers. I cut loose, and blazed 
away in every direction until my revol- 
ver was empty. In a moment, it was all 
over, and the door was opened, and I 
was let out. 


F COURSE, I realized then that all 

the doors but one were fakes which 
swung on pivots to reveal painted figures 
on the opposite sides. But, could any- 
thing be a more severe test to one’s 
reactions to surprise and danger than an 
ordeal like that?” 

“How did you make out?” 
navy man. 

“Me? Oh, I winged three Chinamen 
and killed two policemen,” he laughed. 
“Not bad, what?” 

So, here’s another target-shooting 
game that ought to pep up the sport 
quite a bit. Take your choice. Either 
one will provide a lot of excitement, at 
any rate. 


I asked the 
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Confessions of a Trout. Rod 


(Continued from page 23) 


We dawdled around on this river for 
five solid days, and it was filled with 
the most obliging trout I ever saw. 
Anytime I would get out a good cast, 
we hooked a fish, and, after a couple of 
days, we knew where the big ones would 
be lying, and fished just those places. 

There was one old trout that lay up 
under the overhang of a giant granite 
bowlder. He was the one that was re- 
sponsible for my retirement—my unde- 
feated retirement, mind you. We fast- 
ened him four times in four days, but 
never got a good hold on him until the 
last day. He beat me three times, and 
the Old Man said it was a draw the 
fourth time, though I think it was a rot- 
ten decision, because the Old Man had 
him in the net. He said—well, no matter 
what he said. I will just tell how it hap- 
pened. 

The big bowlder lay slantwise in the 
stream, and the current had hollowed 
out a place at its base that must have 
been ten feet deep, but only about 
twenty inches wide. The big fellow 
would take a fly that came floating 
down that twenty inches. I say take, 
though until the last day he didn’t do 
any more than fall on the fly with his 
belly. That is why we didn’t get a good 
hold on him the first three times. 

It was a kind of hard place to put a 
fly, especially if the wind was blowing, 
and the Old Man thought it was bad 
casting that made the trout hit the fly 
the way he did, instead of taking it in 
his mouth as he would if he was com- 
pletely fooled. Maybe the Old Man was 
right, though I could say a great deal 
on the other side. Anyway, we came up 
to that place the first time, and laid 
down a fiy that curled around that 
bowlder as prettily as the way some 
girls’ hair curls around their ears. Then 
it bobbed along for a yard, cocked like 
a pistol. A sudden boil started on the 
bottom, and changed itself into a red- 
sided rainbow that looked as long as 
I am. 

The trouble was he didn’t take the 
fly. He came out of the water, and fell 


WALKING STILL A PROBLEM 





on it. We pinked him in the left vest 
pocket, and watched him sink back to 
his place. He wouldn’t come up any 
more that day. Well, sir, we tried that 
fish three days in a row, with exactly 
the same results. 

The fourth day, though, was different. 
And that’s why I think the Old Man 
was wrong about the casting, because 
that day the fly missed the channel. 
Missed it clean, and hit the side of the 
bowlder, and bounced off, and landed 
spang in the middle of that twenty 
inches, and the big fellow had it almost 
before it hit the water—had it in his 
mouth. Me, I saw my chance, and sank 
that little, old hook in the tough part 
of his jaw, and dug my butt into the 
Old Man’s stomach, and let the reel sing. 

If you have ever seen a one-armed 
xylophone player at work, you will have 
some idea of how busy the Old Man 
and I were for the next thirty minutes. 
After that I prayed that the hook would 
not pull out. A few minutes later we 
had him in quiet water where the Old 
Man slipped the net under him. 

But I couldn’t straighten up my back 
immediately, and the Old Man saw it, 
and laid me down on the gravel, and 
took out his scales. He weighed the fish 
without taking him out of the net, and 
looked at me again. What did he weigh? 
Well, I don’t know. The Old Man didn’t 


say. He was so concerned about me 
that he got a little careless with the 
net, and, before he knew it, the big 


fellow gave one flop, slipped out, and 
high-tailed it back to his hole under 
the rock. A draw, says the Old Man! 

Sure my back straightened out, but 
not for three days, and that is why the 
Old Man thought it was a draw. And 
that is why he retired me, and hung me 
up here on the wall. 

Stay here? I'll lay you a small bet. 
Ten to one he has me out on the lawn 
before the season opens, showing some 
friend how to throw a downstream loop. 
And twenty to one he takes me fishing 
with him the first time he heads for a 
dry-fly stream. 

Save your money! 
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E’S right. This flashlight, loaded with 

fresh Winchester dated batteries is 
ready to give the same quality of service he 
gets from his Winchester shells and car- 
tridges. Made by the same people... with 
the same standards of precision manufac- 
turing ... the same traditions of quality and 
service. 

The molded Super Seal imprisons in the 
cell every bit of its power. You get in 
LIGHT all of the energy Winchester puts 
into every cell. This distinctive Winchester 
seal prevents any escape of power... guards 
against “shorting”. The date tells you your 
battery is fresh. 

Get Winchester service in your flash- 
lights and batteries for these short days 
and long nights. Look over the handsome 
and always useful Winchester flashlights 
new this year. Attractively priced, com- 
plete with batteries. A practical Christmas 
idea, too. 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 5-FC . New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
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Cut me out, paste me on a postcard and mail to Outdoor 

Life, Desk 127, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. I'll 
bring you complete supplies and instructions on how to 

make easily several dollars a week in your spare time. 
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boat. Draftproof. Insulated all around with 
Woods Everlive down from Northern water- 
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less. Get yours for Christmas. From your 
dealer—or direct, no shipping charge in U. 8. 
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HEN the average angler 
comes to. select casting 
lures, he is likely to be be- 
wildered by the available 
array of plugs, spoons, and spinners. 
If he gets around at all, he knows 
he must have lures adapted to the 
various fish he seeks and to the various 
waters he fishes. Yet he realizes that he 
cannot possibly afford to buy all the 
lures on the market, and that he couldn't 
carry them all with him if he did buy 
them. Therefore, he is forced to limit his 
selection to a reasonable number of 
lures, choosing the ones that will give 
him a fairly wide range of fishing. This 
brings him to the problem of selecting a 
comparative few from the countless va- 
rieties on the market, a problem far 
from easy for most anglers 
Of course, he can walk into a sporting- 
goods shop, and ask the advice of the 
man behind the counter. Some clerks 
from whom I have bought tackle knew 
not only every lure in the shop but also 
what they could reasonably be expected 
to do under a certain condition. Unfortu- 
nately, this is not true of all clerks. Too 
many are satisfied to pass out whatever 
piece of tackle the angler thinks he 
wants. To them a plug is just a painted 
piece of wood, and not something that 
will make or break a day’s sport, and, 
possibly, mean the difference between a 
good meal for an angler or no meal 
at all 
The wise angler, therefore, will learn 
all he can about lures before he steps in- 
to a shop to buy an assortment. Then 
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FOR A KIT THAT WILL 
SERVE ANYWHERE 


A few of many lures the 
author has found useful 
under conditions which 
differ widely. At left, 
three plugs that take 
their share of bass. At 
right, pork-rind lures 
and tandem-spinner for 
bass. Below, spoon for 
lakers and muskie plug 


he'll get what he needs regardless of how 
well the clerk happens to know his busi- 
ness. 

Without knowing what waters each in- 
dividual angler fishes and what species 
of fish attract him most, it is impossible 
to draw up a list of plugs, and say that 
this represents the ideal assortment. The 
nearest possible thing to it is to list the 
various lures that have served me best 
season after season. As my fishing jaunts 
take me from one corner of the country 
to the other, my own assortment is fair- 
ly large, but, except for unusual local 
conditions here and there, the lures I 
carry will get fish in any section of the 
country. When I run into unusual con- 
ditions, I experiment with the lures I 
have on hand. Sometimes I find one that 
does the trick, and other times nothing 
seems to work. 

Of the plugs to be. had, my first choice 
would be a minnow type. I would want 
it to have a wobbling action, with a met- 
al, flanged head to give this action, and 
I would insist that it be a floater when 
not in action. Yet I would want one that 
worked under the surface when being 
retrieved. My first choice of color would 
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be yellow-perch, the second silver-and- 
green to imitate a shiner, and, if I 
wished something flashy, I’d choose rain- 
bow finish. If I knew my fishing was to 
be confined to bass, I’d get no plug larger 
than 3 in., and preferably 2% in. On the 
other hand, if I expected to fish for 
Northern pike and muskies as well, I'd 
also get 3%-in. plugs or a bit larger, for 
the big fellows seem to like their dinner 
in large pieces, and refuse to be bothered 
with smaller lures, no matter how appe- 
tizing they might look. 

I'd select the yellow-perch first because 
the fish it imitates is widely distributed 
and constitutes a fairly common food 
for game fishes. Even where few yellow 
perch are found this color is effective, 
and I can heartily recommend it to bait 
casters. The second choice is also a 
sound one. Many minnows appear green 
and silvery when seen in the water, and 
all waters have some minnows. With 
these two color combinations, I have 
taken fish readily from Maine to Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, and in Canada, 
and consider them necessary in any an- 
gler’s tackle box. The rainbow color is 
open to some question. I really can’t 
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see any reason for it, but experience has 
taught me that frequently it is well 
worth adding to the assortment of lures. 
At least three times in the last two years, 
it has enabled me to make a good catch 
when all my favorite colors had failed. 

My next choice of plug would be one 
with a gouged-out head. Such plugs have 
a very erratic action, float when not be- 
ing retrieved, and go from one depth to 
another when in action. This particular 
lure I’d prefer to be white, with a red 
head, and my second choice would be 
white with spots of various colors. Per- 
sonally I prefer 2%-in. plugs in this 
type, though occasionally the 3%-in. gets 
results, so both sizes are recommended 
for a balanced list. 

Another lure I would not be without 
is the small pickerel or pike plug, of 
which there are several on the market. 
I would choose the natural pike or pick- 
erel color as well as yellow, both in 
scale finish if possible. For bass, the 3 
to 3%-in. size, and, for Northern pike 
and muskies, a plug of 4% to 6 in. should 
fill the bill perfectly. Occasionally, in 
certain localities, I find a flashy, light- 
colored lure of 4% in. the most effective 
for bass. I would, therefore, always ad- 
vise using the larger sizes up to 4% in. 
whenever the smaller sizes fail to get 
results. 


HEN plugs first came out, those 

that sank deep and would not float 
even when not in action became popu- 
lar immediately. These were equipped 
with spinners which gave them all the 
action they had. Their popularity was 
justified, and lures of this type should 
still be in every bait caster’s equipment. 
Many times they will get fish when more 
modern lures fail. My favorite colors 
are green-backed; silver, or shiner, 
scale; and white with red head. Some 
anglers will wonder why I don’t advo- 
cate white-and-red plugs more than I 
do. The reason is simple. I do not con- 
sider these colors infallible. In fact, 
my best catches have always been made 
on some color other than white-and-red 
At the same time, I have found condi- 
tions under which a white-and-red plug 
was necessary. I have included it be- 
cause I know that no assortment would 
be complete without it. 

For river fishing, I would add some of 
the newer-type semitransparent plugs. 
They have made grand records, and are 
well worth your consideration for both 
lake and stream fishing. In my opinion, 
the natural-fish finishes are best, and 
you may be guided in this by the gen- 
eral color of the minnows in the waters 
you fish most. These lures are made in 
both floating and non-floating types, and 
I would advise a small assortment of 
each. 

A few 
necessity. 
wiggling types are 


surface plugs are an absolute 
The propeller-head and the 
both indispensable, 


and recently others have been intro- 
duced which cause considerable dis- 
turbance by other means. One of the 


oldest surface lures caused considerable 
splash, and was very effective. My ad- 
vice would be to get all the different 
types of surface lures you can find. All 
will come in handy. For bass, the small- 
er sizes—up to 4 in. long—are most use- 
ful. Inasmuch as these lures are particu- 
larly attractive to muskies, several col- 
ors should be selected in this size. Yel- 
low is an excellent all-round color and 
so is gray, and I would want. another 
lure of this type to have the standard 
white body and red head. The follow- 
ing types of surface plugs all are 
excellent fish getters: propeller-head, 
tail-splasher, spinner-plug, hole-in-body. 
I've taken (Continued on page 78) 
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Deep-water Trolling Rig 
COAT hanger is a useful addition to 
the trolling rig. Twist the hook end 

of hanger into the eye of sinker. Then 
attach swivels to the two ends of the 
hanger. The line is tied to one swivel, 
and the leader to the other. When fish- 
ing in deep water, tie a short length of 
line of less strength than the main line 
between the leader and swivel. Then, if 
the hook snags, you will not lose your 
trolling line-—Ed. Thompson, Fla. 


Bream and Perch Bait 


HE brown, hard-shelled insects found 
in. flour mills and wheat elevators 
make very effective bait for pan fish. 


They are easily caught, and kept in a 
bucket partly filled with bran, corn 
meal, or earth. Cover the top with bur- 


lap, and keep moist.—G. E. Reeves, Tex. 
For Night Fishing 

N EXCELLENT reflector for a fiash 

light may be made from an old, dis- 

earded automobile headlight. Knock 

out the small bulb socket, split the 

edges, and fold back slightly, slip in a 


small flash light, and you have a power- 
ful spotlight—Helen F. Strauss, Wis 


To Fasten Snoods 


O ELIMINATE the need of wrapping 

hooks, or tying knots in gut leaders 
to form snoods, I use a method which 
is simple and inexpensive. I filed V- 
shaped cuts opposite each other in the 
jaws of a pair of pliers, so that, when 
the jaws are shut, the cuts form a dia- 
mond-shaped hole. The back of the 
jaws I filed until they were flat and par- 
allel to each other. Then I looped the 
leader through a small-diameter piece 
of copper tubing, placed the tubing in 
the V-cuts of the pliers, and squeezed 
until the leader was fairly secure. To 
make completely tight, I inserted the flat 
sides of the pliers in a vise, and squeezed 


the tubing again. When finished, I had 
neat loops in my leaders at a cost of 
less than two cents each.—Kenneth Y. 


Pa. 
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Single canoe champion 


PENDLETON, ..the Outdoor 
Shirt for the Outdoor Man 


Champions in all sports prefer Pendleton Shirts. 
So of course you will find them the choice of Joe 
King, holder of the single canoe championship 
You will find unexcelled comfort in a Pendle- 
The 100% virgin fleece wool fabric has 


rlative insulation properties. It keeps your 


pet 


during warm weather, by shielding 


} " 
body Cool 


you from 


the sun and by absorbing and dissi- 


pating perspiration. It keeps you warm when the 
chill winds blow, by holding in body heat. 
You will take pride in wearing the outdoor 


shirt that is preferred by champions, The ex- 
lusive fabrics made of finest Western wool are 
beautifully tailared. They combine style and 
appearance with long wear. At the finer stores, 
$5.50 to $10.50 


Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland, Oregon. 





PENDLETON 


regot The Choice of Champions 


Woolen Mills 


| illustrated shirt catalog, swatches and name of 
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Try a 
VEGETABLE 
LAXATIVE 


What a Difference! 


F you think all laxatives act alike... just 
I try the ALL-VEGETABLE laxative, 
Nature’s Remedy (NR Tablets) . 
thorough, re cocking and invigor: iting. 

“yyw relief for sick headaches, bil- 
_— lis and that tired-out feeling, when 

by or associated with constipation. 

ith Ri act22 25c boxof NRsfromany 
Wi out IS druggist. Use for one week; 
if you are not more than pleased, return the box 
and we will refund 
the purchase price. 
That’s fair. Try it 
— NR Tonight — 
Tomorrow Alright. 
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A Boat, Camp and Beach Seat 
eae: its eoeryene——sange or small 


the back as strongly as a chair. 
wo rgtraieht lee Ideal for cas Sunt Vishing, vou, asa 5 
Ferenc iciiinte wesens.t Mi hia trecce 
oo aoe plain G 4 


Sheet dyeur ant supply you “Only $1.! 50. S Sealy Gtlee. 
RE-LAX ‘MANUFACTURING co. 





Dept. 112 216 N. Clinton St. Chicago, Ilinois 
Tie Your Own Flies 
Beautiful, illustrated, cloth-bound book tells 
all. Third revision. Greatly improved and en- 
larged. New pictures of flies, nymphs, bucs 
Full information, with which any fisherman 
ean tie perfect dry and wet flies, nymphs, 
streamers and bugs—all types of fly rod lures. 
Special chapters on stream tactics, balance, 
tackle and leader making. The recognized 
authority, Mailed postpaid on receipt of price 

2.00. The ideal Christmas gift for every 
fisherman. Order at once. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, 
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8065-2 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
Headquarters for Fine Fishing Tackle 








Pee nO FIT-U CREEPERS for 
Canada l0c extra 


Hunters, Fishermen, T. 
Hikers, Walking — 


Will fit any size or any 
kind of men’s Foot- 
wear. Are adjustable, 
no screws to loosen or 
tighten. Ask for circu- 
lar illustrating our full 
line of Creepers. Spe- 
cial size for ladies. 


Staatsburg Ice Tool Works 
Staatsburg New York 





















F GIANT FROGS 


BIG BESARO! 


Nation-wide luxury 
wetting for all you can thine 
prices the year round! 

WE Buy! Breeder lays 20,000 eggs 

yearly. Get ready now for 
. Start with smal! pond, creek, 
or ih. Free end | ne money. Just 
your neme- address on post tcard brings special « » beginners. 


American Frog Canning Co. (Dept. 180- x) New Orleans, La. 


Good 













FREE ENLARGEMENT 


Just to get acquainted 
with new customers, we will beauti- 
fully enlarge one snapshot negative 
(film) to 8x10 inches—FREE—if you 
enclose this ad with 10c for return 
mailing. Information on hand tinting 
in natural colors sent immediately. 
Your negative will be returned with 
your free enlargement. Send it today. 
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Casting Lures 


That Get Fish 


(Continued from page 77) 


plenty of fish with every one of them. 

Pork-rind lures are highly regarded by 
most anglers, and I find them necessary 
to a balanced kit. I recommend at least 
three varieties. Each should be as differ- 
ent as possible from the others. 

Any lure which has the old-time tango 
shape is an asset. White, with red head, 
and white, with green crackled back, 
are the two most serviceable colors. 
This type of plug dives deep, and is live- 
ly in action. It has taken some good 
Northern pike for me in medium-deep 
water. 

Besides plugs, the assortment should 
contain a number of spoons that can 
be cast with the average bait-casting 
rod and reel. Probably the easiest types 
to handle are the wobbling and dart- 
ing spoons of heavy metal. There is a 
wide assortment to choose from. My 
favorite colors are gold, nickel, red- 
and-white, and copper. I am partial 
also to a spoon which has gold on one 
side and nickel on the other. In this 
color, the larger sizes—say about 5 in. 
—are very effective for lake trout. 


ATURALLY, in making up your as- 

sortment of lures, you must consid- 
er the places where you expect to do 
most of your fishing. For instance, if 
practically all your fishing is done for 
small-mouthed bass in rivers, it would 
be foolish to carry many large baits. 
As a rule, the best river plugs are small. 
If you do not expect to fish for anything 
larger than bass or pickerel, it would be 


a waste of money to buy any lure longer, 


than 4% in. I always find that it pays 
to talk things over with the local fisher- 
men. If they are bait casters, you will 
pick up many a useful hint from them. 
If they fish with live bait, learning the 
size and kind of bait they use, as well 
as the water they consider most pro- 
ductive, will aid you in deciding what 
you should use. If a lake is shallow, it 
is quite likely that surface lures and 
pork-rind baits will be most effective. 
On the other hand, if the water is deep, 
it is possible that the diving and wob- 
bling lures will work best. As a rule, 
discolored water calls for bright lures, 
and extremely clear water demands 
more subdued colors. These rules, of 
course, are not to be followed slavishly. 
Nothing is positive in fishing, and often 
the most outlandish lure will do the best 
work. On the whole however, the time 
you spend studying local conditions and 
in chatting with local anglers will en- 
able you to select your tackle more con- 
fidently. 

After you've got together your basic 
assortment of lures, it’s wise to rely on 
your own judgment in adding to it. 
Every angler who really loves fishing 
can contribute to the sport, if he will 
use his own powers of observation. I 
know I have learned some good tricks 
from beginners. Of course, not all these 
tyros knew they were doing something 
different, but I noted it because I am 
always on the lookout for such things. 
It isn’t what you know that makes suc- 
cessful fishing; it’s what you observe, 
and how you use what you do know. 

To get back to our lures. Bucktail 
spinners have their uses and make it 
possible to use a sort of fly on the bait- 
casting rod. I find these lures extreme- 
ly useful in weeds, and many times have 
used them in such water with great suc- 
cess when it was practically impossible 





to use any other type of bait. A red- 
and-white and a natural bucktail are 
about all you need. 

Finally, I highly recommend some 
regular spinners. It is rather difficult 
to cast a bass-size spinner on a casting 
rod of the regular weight, and even the 
larger sizes require a technique differ- 
ent from that used in casting plugs, but 
time spent in learning to cast them sat- 
isfactorily will be time well-spent. Of 
course, a heavy enough sinker on the 
casting trace to bring the weight up to 
par will help on the smaller spinners, 
but, if possible, it’s wise to avoid any 
sinker unless it is necessary to get the 
lure deep. Once you learn how effective 
the lighter-weight spinners are, it will 
only be a matter of time before you get 
yourself a limber casting rod and a suit- 
able free-spool reel with which to cast 
them. 

I use these spinners in various sizes, 
from 1% to 2% in. for bass, and up to 
3% in. for muskies and Northern pike. 
Larger spinners offer such resistance 
to the water that they are not very 
pleasant to use. Silver-and-gold tandem 
combinations, plain silver or gold singles 
and doubles, hammered-silver or gold 
blades all are successful. One of my pet 
spoons is a single blade, with a plain- 
gold narrow part and a hammered-sil- 
ver bowl, or wide part. 

It is evident that, at times, small lures 
are far more effective than large ones. 
For that reason, do not neglect them, 
even though you may need a sinker to 
cast them with the tackle you have. It 
is my belief that a lure of a certain type 
and size, if used constantly, will lose 
its effectiveness in waters where it is 
used to excess. Under such conditions, 
a change of type and size is often the 
means of making a good catch. 

I realize this discussion of artificials 
is sketchy, but it does cover the funda- 
mental types. If there is any help I can 
give you in revising or adding to your 
assortment, let me know.—Ray Berg- 
man. 


Two Useful Knots 


NOTS are always of general interest. 
Two are especially useful, as you 
need them every day you fish. The 


blood knot is used to tie together two 
pieces of gut, the turle knot for attach- 
ing a fly or lure to the leader. 


Ns 


4 





PULL LOOP OVER 
HOOK AND 
PULL TIGHT 


NS 


a 
THROUG! MAKE 
HOOK IN LooP 


Stages in the tying of a blood knot, and, 
below, a turle knot used to attach a hook 
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Ray's Daybook of Angling 


UESTIONS  con- 
cerning the rel- 
ative merits of 


automatic and single- 
action reels are forever 
cropping up. Whether 
you like them or not 
is really mostly a mat- 
ter of personal prefer- 
ence. In favor of the 
automatic is the ease 
with which a fast-moving slack line may 
be controlled, sometimes a great ad- 
vantage when a speedy fish is rushing 
toward the angler. Of course, the fisher- 
man plays the fish by stripping, but, by 
keeping his finger on the spring release, 
the stripped-in line is taken care of as 
fast as it is brought in. 

When a fish runs toward you on a 
single-action reel, it is often impossible 
to keep up with it by turning the handle 
of the reel. In this case, you must strip 
in line, leaving it in loose coils until it 
is taken out again by the fish or can be 
wound on the reel. At times this can be 
awkward. On the other hand, single- 
action reels are not so likely as the auto- 
matic to become defective. I’ve seen 
automatics jam badly in use. However, 
devotees of either type can’t see why 
anyone should use the other, so there 
you are. 





Large crappies and calico bass respond 
readily to small, live minnows about 1 
in. long. To use these small bait, you 
must have the proper rigging. First you 
need extra-fine wire hooks. The Perfect 
short-shank shape is ideal, and the hooks 


ANGLERS’ 


Waterproofing Lines 


Question: Please tell me the best way to 
waterproof lines.—J. M., New Jersey. 


linseed oil is a satisfactory 
an undressed silk line. It 
and polished after- 


Answer: Pure 
waterproofing for 
should be well rubbed in, 
wards with talc.—R. B. 


Bait-Casting Line 


Question: When I went to buy a bait-cast- 
ing line, I requested one of 18-lb. test, but was 
told that a 24 to 30-lb. test would cast better 
I don’t agree, because I believe that the heavy 
line would retard casting. Am I right or 
wrong?—K. J. Q., Ky. 


The finer the bait-casting line, the 
more easily it casts. Many tournament casters 
use lines as light as a 4-lb. test. Personally, I 
think the 18-lb. test a good weight for average 
fishing, as it is strong enough, even for really 
large fish. A heavy line will not cast so well as 
a fine one. The person who tried to convince 
you that it does certainly must lack experience 
in the use of lightweight lines for bait casting. 
—R. B. 


Answer: 


Light Rod for Pan Fish 


Question: Do you think pan fish are worth 
an investment in a rod which is particularly 
adapted to fishing for such small fish?—A. L. 
T., Kan. 


Answer: Yes, I think pan fish are worth the 
investment in a lightweight rod. Personally, I 
use an 8-ft. rod weighing about 3 oz. A rod of 
this length and weight is limber enough to give 
you real sport with small fish, yet is strong 
enough, if handled properly, to take care of a 


should be eyed. Attach this hook to a 
tapered leader, running from .017 in. to 
2X, and from 6 to 9 ft. long. An 8-ft. fly 
rod, with fly line to fit, completes the out- 
fit. You will find that it will give you 
grand sport. Not all art is confined to fly- 
fishing. Even bait fishing may be artistic. 


All the talk of curves, loops, and other 
trick casts keeps the average angler in 
such a humble state of mind that he 
loses confidence. And this talk is bunk. 

You don’t need the curve cast to catch 
trout. As a matter of fact, I’ve seen 
more water disturbed and fish put down 
by faulty curve casts than I ever have by 
a good, honest, straight cast. A long 
leader will offset most disadvantages of 
the straight cast, and the selection of 
your position in relation to the location 
of the trout will usually make a curve 
cast unnecessary. So why worry? 

Instead of feeling bad because you 
cannot execute a curve cast, instead of 
feeling that this puts you at a decided 
disadvantage, concentrate on a perfect 
straight cast, and learn where to cast it 
from, and where to drop your fly. Some 
of the most consistently lucky fly-fish- 
ermen I know cannot make a curve cast. 
That doesn’t bother them, for they get 
results without it. 

. . o 

Saw a new sort of tip-up the other day. 
The reel works underwater so that it 
does not freeze up. With this tip-up, it 
is not necessary to keep the ice from 
forming over the hole, and the wind can- 
not disturb it. This saves a lot of 
trouble.—R. B. 


QUERIES 


large fish if you happen to hook one while fish 
ing for small fish. Of course, in getting a 
rod of this length and weight, it is necessary 
to get one of high quality.—R. B. 


Rusty Steel Rods 


Question: I have a steel rod which is rust- 
ing badly. What can I do to prevent it?— 
KR. F-,. Bas. 

Answer: Here is a method of protecting 


steel rods that first appeared in the July 1934 


issue of OUTDOOR LIFE under Anglers’ 
Kinks: Make a thin solution of shellac in al- 
cohol, and add a teaspoonful of turpentine to 


Then add the same quantity of 
lampblack. Scrape either the bare spots or the 
entire rod, and heat slightly to melt the shellac 
for the first coat. Using a fine brush, apply two 
or three coats. This gives a smooth, glossy, 
and elastic finish that will not scale or crack. 
Scraping the rod will take off the surface 
rust, but you can’t do anything with the pitting 
except to clean and coat with shellac.—R. B., 


each % pt. 


Delaware River Fishing 


Question: Where is there good fishing on 
the Delaware River, and what are good baits to 
use?—R. L. S., New York. 


Answer: There is good bass fishing all along 
the Delaware. I like it best between the Mon- 
gaup River and Hancock. There are many good 
locations along the way, Knight Eddy, Pond 
Eddy, Long Eddy, and Skinners Falls being 
sections I’ve fished considerably. As a matter 
of fact, the best fishing often is in the fast wa- 
ter between the eddies. 

The best live baits are hellgramites, worms, 
and stone cats; the best artificials, a small gold 
spinner, either with or without a fiy.—R. B. 
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‘The Stanley Tool 
Guide’’, tells how to 
use and care for 
tools. Howto sharp- 
en edge tools. How 
to make common 
cuts and joints in 
wood. Hundreds of 
helpful illustrations. 

32 big pages. 








‘Things To MakelIn 
Your Homework- 
shop’”—16 complete 
plans for making 
useful articles — in- 
cluding ideal sum- 
mer projects. De- 
tailed plans and list 
of stock required 
for each project. 





Send coin or stamps today for 
one or both of these helpful books 


STANLEY TOOLS 


New Britain, Conn. 
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BALDNESS 
LOSS OF HAIR 


The hair restoring “Formula 47" is 
now available to the public for home 
use. Full particulars mailed gratis. 
DERMAGENIC LABORATORY 
732-3 ANGLO BANK BUILDING 
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CALIFORNIA 
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arpon of 


By F. R. BROWN 


O MANY yarns have been spun 

about the big tarpon found in 

the ocean that it seems un- 

likely any of the fine qualities 
of this wonderful game fish remain un- 
sung. However, there’s one kind of tar- 
pon fishing which has been rarely dis- 
cussed. That is the fine sport afforded 
by baby tarpon during their early wan- 
derings in fresh water, far from their 
native habitat in the sea. 

Should you mention tarpon to a fresh- 
water angler, he is likely to conjure up 
visions of boats at sea, storms, seasick- 
ness, and all the other things which he 
has learned to associate with deep-sea 
angling. Few fresh-water anglers are 
aware that fine sport with tarpon may be 
had in fresh-water streams. Once an- 
glers generally come to realize the sport's 
possibilities, this type of fishing should 
grow fast. 

Tarpon weighing more than 200 Ib. 
each have been taken on rod and reel 
from the Gulf of Mexico, and, while most 
anglers seek tarpon in the gulf, the 
range of the fish is not limited to these 
waters. Many fine tarpon are taken 
from the Atlantic as far north as Maine. 

The Gulf of Mexico and the lower 
east coast of Florida, however, really 
are the prize waters for his majesty, 
the Silver King. Undergrown tarpon 
wander far into the interior of south 





Setting out with a fly rod, the tackle that 
brings out all the fight in the little tarpon 
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A fresh-water tarpon leaps to throw a hook in the way that made his deep-sea kin famous 


Florida through fresh-water’ creeks, 
rivers, and canals which connect with 
the sea. These tarpon are the same fish 
as the larger ones which are caught in 
salt water. The only difference is that 
they’re lighter in weight, and can be 
taken readily on regulation black-bass 
casting tackle. 

I became acquainted with this form 
of tarpon fishing several years ago 
while angling for large-mouthed black 
bass in south Florida. And I can assure 
fresh-water anglers that, from the mo- 
ment they first connect with one of 
these fighting baby tarpon, they are 
going to be enthusiastic about this kind 
of fishing. 

These baby tarpon range from a few 
ounces to 60 lb. in weight. Occasionally 
you may connect with one even larger, 
but you'll hold him for only a few mo- 
ments if you’re using light tackle, as you 
should be. 

The proper tackle for this type of 
fishing is a bamboo casting-rod, 4 to 6 ft. 
long, a level-winding reel of reliable 
manufacture, which has a line capacity 
of 80 yd. The reel should be backed up 
with about 50 ft. of nine-thread Cutty- 
hunk line, to which are attached 50 yd. 
of braided-silk casting line of 18-lb. test. 
Now, if you can maneuver a large fish in 


such a manner that he’ll jump, after you 


get him hooked with this outfit, the 
chances are his jumping will tire him 
out within a radius of 100 ft. But, if he 
refuses to jump and starts on a long run, 
you'll be left holding an empty reel. 

A rowboat, with outboard motor, is 


needed for successful fresh-water tarpon 
fishing. The boat should be light, and 
mounted on a trailer so you can drive to 
a site near the stream in which you are 
going to fish. You don’t need guides for 
this fishing, but they are available if 
you think you do, and information about 
roads, streams, and so on, can be readily 
obtained in any of the towns in south 
Florida. 

Great schools of these baby tarpon 
play and feed back and forth over cer- 
tain stretches of the canals, rivers, and 
creeks of south Florida. The school of 
fish can be located easily from a distance 
with a pair of good binoculars, since 
these tarpon travel while feeding and 
playing, occasionally leaping clear of the 
water and falling back with a loud plop. 

When you’ve located the fish, throttle 
down your motor, and approach the 
school slowly until you’re about 2,000 ft. 
away. Then shut off the motor, and 
paddle the boat along, near the bank of 
the canal, creek, or river as quietly as 
possible, until you are within casting 
distance. If the shore isn’t too rough, it 
is best to tie up the boat, and cast into 
the churning school of fish from the bank 
of the stream. 

If the tarpon are on their feed, your 
first cast, if properly placed in the midst 
of them, will result in a ferocious strike. 
Set your hook quickly and deeply, for, in 
a flash, the fish you have hooked will be 
in the air and bucking like a bronco. 
The chances are that the plug will land 
somewhere in the bushes and trees 
along the shore, so powerful are the 
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gyrations of the fish in its frenzied ef- 
forts to throw the hook. A leaping tarpon 
once threw a wooden minnow a distance 
of 50 ft., and the hooks of the lure pen- 
etrated the felt of the angler’s hat. He 
had more respect for these fish after 
that experience. 

When the fish are off feed, no amount 
of effort will result in more than an 
occasional lazy strike. The tarpon may 
be leaping and churning in the water, 
but they are merely playing and not 
feeding. However, the time comes when 
they turn suddenly hungry, and then 
they will strike savagely at almost any 
moving object which is offered them. 
When they are in such a mood, that is 
the time to get rid of those old plugs 
that you’ve been carrying around in your 
tackle box. And you will get rid of them, 
because you'll lose a lot of plugs on fresh- 
water tarpon. 

Big tarpon rarely are hooked by 
fresh-water anglers, but the fact that 
there is always a chance that you may 
hook one on light tackle makes the 
sport unusually attractive. I have landed 
fish as heavy as 60 lb. on light tackle. 
The sport, in my opinion, is unequaled by 
any other type of angling. 

As for the type of artificial bait to use, 
any one of a number of different pat- 
terns of underwater plugs with good 
action is satisfactory. One with a white 
body and red head produced excellent 
results for me. A leader of soft, copper 
wire about 3 ft. long will increase your 
chances of landing the fish that strike. 
However, a strong, gut leader also may 
be used with success. For fly rods, the 
leader should be heavy, and 6 ft. long. 
A white streamer fly is one of the best 
lures. Baby tarpon weighing 8 oz. have 
been taken on a fly rod in the Cape 
Sable country, south of Royal Palm 
Park, near Miami. 


F YOU'RE adept with a fly rod, you can 

really enjoy angling for baby tarpon. 
Such fishing brings out all the finer 
points of the angler’s art, and is a sport 
for kings. Too, you can enjoy these 
small fish as a table delicacy. A large 
tarpon is not a food fish, the meat being 
red, bloody, and coarse, but a broiled 
baby tarpon of 8 lb. or smaller is ex- 
cellent. 

The creeks and canals of the Cape 
Sable area of Florida afford wonderful 
fresh-water tarpon fishing, as do the 
many canals which drain out of Lake 
Okeechobee. A large number of creeks 
and rivers also offer fine fishing for 
this species on both the west and east- 
coast sides of the peninsula. 

There seems to be no great choice as 
to the best time of year to enjoy this 
fishing, since tarpon are to be found 
any month of the year in the waters 
I’ve mentioned. If there is any choice of 
seasons, 
from November through June, inclusive, 
afford the best fishing. There is no 
close season on fresh-water tarpon fish- 
ing, but a license is required to fish the 
fresh waters of Florida, and there is a 
limit of two tarpon in possession at one 
time for each angler. 

In the same waters where baby tarpon 
are found, there are also large-mouthed 
black bass. If the season is closed on 
bass, be sure to return the catch to the 
water, even though it weighs as much as 
15 lb., as it did in the case of at least 
one angler. 

If you get a chance to fish the waters 
of Florida, don’t neglect to try these 
baby tarpon. And when you've caught 
one, try broiling it in camp. After you 
have eaten it, I'm sure that you'll agree 
with me that the meat of a baby tarpon 
is a rare delicacy. 
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I would say that the months’ 


SALT-WATER 
QUERIES 


Surf-Casting Rods 


Question: Can you tell me what kind of surf- 
casting rod to get? I have been making my own 
boat rods out of billiard cues—they make good, 
tough rods, but are not long enough for surf 
fishing.—F. C. O., Mass. 


Answer: During the last few years, many 
surf-fishing experts have found that a one-piece 
Calcutta cane rod, about 10 ft. long, is flexible, 
serviceable, and tough. It is rather difficult to 
buy such a stick, except in coastal towns, and 
I find that most dealers are reluctant to accept 
orders for shipment as the crating costs more 
than their profit. Such a rod without mount- 
ings can be purchased for $2 to $3, and a com- 
plete rod with guides and reel seat is available 
at*from $5 to $7. The trouble with these rods 
is they are very cumbersome when traveling. 
My suggestion would be to take along your 
other equipment and either purchase or rent a 
rod at the place where you intend to do your 
fishing.—T. A. 


Coast Shark Fishing 


Question: Can you supply me with any in- 
formation regarding shark fishing in the Gulf 
of California?—N. M., Wash. 


Answer: I am unable to tell you much about 
the shark fishing in the Gulf of California. I 
am of the opinion, however, that very little suc- 
cess could be attained without a boat. Charter 
boats are to be had at Guaymas and other places 
on the eastern shore, but these are expensive.— 
T 


Big Florida Tarpon 


Question: Your article in a recent issue 
titled “Islands of Unspoiled Fishing”’ interested 
me greatly. I am planning to go there, and 
would appreciate it if you will tell me what sea- 
son would be the right time for big tarpon? 
Can I expect to rent a suitable boat for use in 
fishing in the immediate vicinity? Are hotel 
and rooming accommodations available at Ever- 
glades?—A. S. M., Ohio. 


Answer: The last two weeks in April should 
be a good time for the early run of big tarpon, 
but May is usually considered a little better. I 
believe you would be able to rent a boat, but 
the country is so wild, and the unmarked chan- 
nels so narrow in places, that I would hesitate 
about trying to navigate the waters without a 
guide. It is very easy to get lost. There is a 
hotel open during the entire year. The town of 
Everglades is just off the Tamiami Trail on the 
lower west coast of Florida, and about an equal 
distance from Fort Myers and Miami. You can 
take a bus from either place.—T. A 


Texas Gulf Fishing 


Question: Is the fishing for tarpon along the 
Texas coast concentrated in certain spots such 
as Aransas Pass or is it general? Would I get 
any plug casting in inlets and eddies, from rocks 
and shore, along the Texas coast? I would like 
to take my surf rods also if there is a possibility 
of channel bass or other surf fishing.—B. P. M., 
Cal. 


Answer: Tarpon can be caught along the en- 
tire Texas coast, but the inlets and passes are 
where these fish concentrate. The fishing is best 
during late August and early September, al- 
though smaller fish are occasionally taken at an 
earlier date. Aransas Pass is one of the best 
spots, and Port Isabel and the mouth of the Rio 
Grande are good locations. Channel bass, or 
redfish, as they are known in Texas, will give 
you great surf fishing, and can be caught from 
breakwaters and jetties. I suggest you take 
along what tackle you have, and an hour’s ob- 
servation of the methods and tactics of success- 
ful fishermen will give you an idea of what ad- 
ditional tackle you may need.—T. A. 
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\ NATURAL 
MINNOW 


WwW) 
A ™~ 
Proven ; 
Killer for 
Casting and 
Trolling 


For the first time, you can 

purchase, made in the United 

States, this type of formerly im- 

ported and correspondingly expensive 
minnow. Now priced within the reach of 
every angler. Made from PYRA-SHELL 


in a variety of colors. Scale finish. 


The Bill De Witt line covers a complete 
assortment of baits for casting and trolling. 
All made from PYRA-SHELL. Colors are 
permanent and cannot chip. 


’ ye \COUNTRY 
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I{ your dealer cannot supply you, order direct 


Birt DEWITT Baits Div. 
Shoe Form Co. Inc. 
AUBURN, N.Y. 











Waterproof Match Case, Jeweled Compass, 
Burning Glass, Red & Black Bakelite $1.50. 
HAVALITE PRODUCTS CO. 


ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 

















SHARPEN YOUR SKATES! Do it yourself with Berghman 


Hand Skate Sharpener (center) $1.00. Skate Stands for Oil 
Finishing $2.50, Oil Stone $1.00. PRICES POSTPAID. 
Skate Grinder for home work shop, club or store $36.00. 


J. Berghman Co., 1417 Washington Bivd., Maywood, III. 





OUTDOOR JOBS 


WANTED—Names of men desiring out- 
door work; $125-$175 month; patrol for- 
ests; protect game. Qualify immediately. 
Details Free. Write 


DELMAR INSTITUTE,B-30, Denver, Colo. 








SALT WATER 








Van Campen Heilner 


With 12 paintings in full color by 
W. Goadby Lawrence 
and 136 pages of remarkable photographs 


The What, When, Where and How 
of salt water fishing in the four 
corners of the earth by one of the 
world’s greatest authorities. % 

Tells all there is to know 5 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 
912 Filbert St., Phila. 
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URING the last 25 years, 
D big game fishing has 
grown to be one of our 
most popular sports. Today, 
the many species of big game 
fish offer healthful, exciting 
sport to a growing army of 
outdoor men and women. 
Fish such as marlin, sailfish, 
tuna, and tarpon, weighing 
from 25 to 1,000 lb., demand 
boats which can be specially 
adapted to such angling. 
Although fish of great size 
have been caught from every 
type of boat, from 14-ft. 
skiffs to schooners, the most 
satisfactory results are ob- 
tained when anglers use 
craft which are designed 
and equipped for the partic- 
ular job. 

Among the requirements 
for craft suited to big game 
angling are rugged construc- 
tion, the ability to make ex- 
tended offshore cruises in 
open waters during all 
weather, an engine powerful 
enough to drive the boat at 
high speed without pound- 
ing, ready maneuverability, 
and low superstructures to 
permit free play of rod and 
reel. Fast V and round-bot- 
tom cabin cruisers seem to 
fulfill these requirements 
better than other types of 
craft, although, for short 
trips offshore, open-cockpit 
utility craft, 20 to 40 ft. long, 
with a fair turn of speed, are 
ideal. Such boats offer un- 
obstructed vision, and no interference 
with the free play of the rod. 

Speed is essential in boats used in big 
game fishing. These should have a speed 
range of 15 to 30 miles an hour, with 
trolling speeds of six to eight miles an 
hour. The hull should be fast, stanch, 
and easily maneuvered. These require- 
ments are met by Fast V or round-bot- 
tom craft, from 30 to 45 ft. long, as these 
have ample accommodations, are easily 
maneuvered, and their cost is not pro- 
hibitive. 

Boat manufacturers, as a whole, have 
been slow to take advantage of the 
growing popularity of big game angling. 
However, every large manufacturer now 
has one or more stock models of com- 
pletely equipped sport-fishing cruisers, 
ranging from 20 to 60 ft. in length. The 
popular sizes are from 30 to 46 ft., and 
are powered with all types of speedy 
motors. Most builders of stock cruisers 
will equip their regular models for game 
fishing at an additional cost. This makes 
it possible to select a comfortable model 
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This 46-foot cruiser is 
completely equipped for 
deep-sea angling. The 
craft has bunks for six 
in addition to the crew 


A planing-type cruiser, 
an ideal angling craft 
for any but the largest 
of salt-water game fish 


With its two engines, 
this cruiser travels 
at 16 miles an hour, 
and rides comfort- 
ably in offshore seas 


to fit your purse and serve your purpose. 

Sport-fishing cruisers are available in 
various styles, built especially for deep- 
sea fishing. In addition to single and 
double cabins, with accommodations for 
two to ten persons, every facility for big 
game angling is included. This extra 
equipment includes heavily built pulpits 
that are removable when the hull is 
used for cruising, a crow’s nest with 
comfortable seats, and ratlines that 
make it easy to reach it, heavy hoists 
for use in swinging gaffed fish aboard, 







live-bait wells in the after 
cockpit with circulating 
water, and full-width fish 
boxes under the after 
decks. Convenient, com- 
pletely protected racks for rods and 
tackle also are standard equipment. 
One outstanding model is a 34-ft., twin- 
screw cabin cruiser, which is the ulti- 
mate in luxurious, comfortable, sport- 
fishing boats. It accommodates four per- 
sons, and has complete facilities for ex- 
tended cruises. It has, in addition to 
the regular bridge deck, a flying bridge 
deck on top of the cabin, which permits 
better vision. For easier maneuvering, 
an extra set of controls is installed on 
the flying bridge. Besides the regular 
equipment, this craft has a self-draining 
pulpit over the bow, with ropes and kegs. 
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WORLD’S QUIETEST 
OUTBOARD inl 


Positively silent! Uses ordinary | 
storage battery. Full 360 degree | | 20 ths. 
steering. Runs 7 hours at high | 
speed, 12-14 hours at ‘‘low”’ on one 
charge. $36.50 (less batteries) f.o.b. 
factory. Write BENDIX PRODUCTS « 
CORP. (Marine Division), 435 \ 
Bendix Drive, South Bend, Ind. , 











ForHome Builders 
Now, you can easily build 
streamlined 
Mor IR si ‘1 D at home from 
qrewings parts or complete 
Lonstraction Kit! Uses OUT- 
BOARD or other os 
Low cost. Amazing speed 
Seats 2. ALSO Ice-Boats, Ki-Yaks, Sail-boats. Rush 10c for iilustre- 


ted literature 





_MEAD GLIDERS, 15 S. Market, Dept. 12-07, CHICAGO 





There’s Ducks for You—with a‘‘KALAMAZOO”’ 


Bring home your limit with a 
alamazoo’’—the folding, 
ponstare.. proof duck boat 
wift, silent, steady. Non 
sinkable. Strong but light. Go 
anywhere. Check as baugaue 
carry by hand or auto. U or 
down in a jiffy. All sizes. bse 
with your outboard. Fully 
pa Write for free 
catalo 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 


490 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich 


Lea rn Profitable Protession 
00 days at Home 


Salaries of Men and Women in the Sepeteatin 
jon of Swedish Massage run as h 
per week but many prefer to open Ah of- 
fices. Large incomes from Doctors, hospitals, sani- 
» tariams and private patients come to those who 
ify through our training. Reducing 
alone offers rich rewards for specialists. 
Write for Anatomy Charts , sample les- 
7 son sheets and booklet—They’ reFREE, 
a THE College of Massage 
wc 1601 Warren Bivd., Dept. 932, Chicago 
(Successor to National College of Massage 
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Statement of Ownership, Management, Circulation 


required by the Act of Congress of March 3, 1933, of 
Outdoor Life, published monthly at New York, N. Y., 
for October 1, 1937, State of New York, County of New 
York, Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared A. L. Cole, who 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Business Manager of Popular Science Pub 
Co., Inc., Publishers of Outdoor Life and that the follow 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the afor« 
said publication for the date por in the above caption 


1933, embodied in Section 


roqesres by the Act of March 3 
printed on the revers¢ 


537, tal Laws and Regulations, 
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1, That the names and addres 
Managing editor, and business 
Popular Science Publishing Co., 
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ses of the publisher, editor 
manager are Publisher 
Inc., 353 Fourth Avenue 


New York, N. Y., Editor, Raymond J. Brown, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y., Managing Editor, Raymond J 
Brown, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y., Business Man 
ager, A Cole, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 
2. That the owners are: Popular Science Publishing Com 
pany, Inc 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, . Y.; Stock- 
holders of Popular Science P ublis hing C ompany, Inc.. Man- 
sell & Co., 45 Wall St., New York, ! r.: Alice A. Fisher 
Greenwich, Conn. ; Oliver B. Capen, Bedford Village, N. Y.; 
Noreen 8S Capen, tedford Village, N. Y.; Robert Cade 
Wilson, 683 Springfield Avenue, Summit, N. J.; Ada 
B. Wilson, 683 Springfield Avenue, Summit, x a2 
Marguerite .. Cole. Valley Road, Plandome, L. I., N 
Y. : John Nichols, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other securi 
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amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: none. 4 
That the two paragraphs next above giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security holders as the ap 
pear on the books of the company, but also, in cases where th« 
stoekholder or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as stee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the pers on or corporation for whom such trustee is 






acting given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 


stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and secu 
rities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner 


and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
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or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 
(Signed) A. L. Cole, Business Manager. 
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Registry No. 8040, New York County Clerk’s No. 98. Reg. 
No. &8F55 
(Seal) My Commission expires March 30, 1938. 
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There are racks in the cabin for rods 
and reels, and large-capacity ice chests, 


capable of preserving fish or food. It 
has outriggers, for trolling bait. These 
fold inward when not in use, and an 


easily ascended lookout perch atop the 
mast, makes the spotting of large fish 
easier. 

Self-bailing bait boxes are installed un- 
der the after decks, and a large bait well 
is placed under the rear floor. A roomy 
cockpit, with two deeply upholstered 
swivel fishing-chairs, which are de- 
mountable, reduce the fatigue which 
comes from battling a large fish. A rub- 
ber roller over the stern relieves the 
strain on lines and enables the angler to 


bring large fish alongside the boat more 
easily. The twin propellers are chro- 
mium-plated. The builders say their 
flashing movement in the water attracts 
game fish. 

OR the man whose hobby is going | 

after the big ones, another manufac- 
turer of cruisers offers two models, 38 
and 46 ft., in a variety of cabin styles 


and 
taste. 


arrangements to suit individual 
Cabin* accommodations are avail- 
able for four to six persons, with quar- 
ters forward for the crew. Cockpits are 
wide and spacious, with glass and ma- 
hogany-inclosed cabins forward. Heav- 
ily upholstered fishing chairs in the wide 
cockpit have seats which may be locked 
at any position, and are removable for 
cruising. These models also have live- 
bait wells, with circulating water, full- 
width fish boxes under the decks, racks 
for fishing equipment, specially designed 
crow’s nest, with ratlines for easy ascent 
heavy, oak bowsprits, with pulpits and 
slings for hoisting. These stock craft 
have lower freeboard aft to permit work- 
ing fish closer to the boat, yet seaworthy 
lines are not sacrificed. Greater power 
can be used on these and other models, 
and is available at increased cost. 
Ordinary cruisers may be converted, at 
small expense, into all-season sport boats 
that are comfortable and efficient. Ths« 
fishing equipment necessary for this 
transformation is simple and easily in- 
stalled. Such boats will need a pulpit, 
mounted over the bow, for bringing fish 
to gaff. Short pulpits are more satis- 


factory, as long ones make it difficult to 


handle the craft in cramped quarters 
and increase the uncertainty of accurate 
gaffing of the fish. A 6-ft. projection over 
the bow is about right. A 2-in. oak plank, 
14-in. wide and braced with %-in. gal- 
vanized pipe, with the ends secured to 
the stem slightly above the water line, 
makes a good pulpit. 

A seat at the mast head is another im- 
portant piece of equipment. The chief 
use of this seat is to enable a lookout to 
spot fish at a distance, even when it 
wholly below the surface. The mast 


is 


should be sufficiently strong to support | 


aman in a seaway. The seat should be 
placed at the yardarm, which permits a 
man to sit comfortably, hours at a time, 
or to stand, if necessary, using the top 
of the mast to steady himself. Some 
means of communication between the 
lookout seat and the helmsman should 
be provided. Often, when close to a fish, 
it is impossible for the helmsman to see 


| over the bow. Some sportsmen install 


| dory, 


| wheel or gas throttle aloft, 


which per- 
mits the man on lookout to maneuver 
the craft into position for such quarry 
as he may have sighted, but which is in- 
visible from the deck. 

A dory, about 16-ft. long, may prove a 
valuable addition to equipment when you 
are out for the big ones. Dories tow just 
as easily as a dinghy, which is too small 
for this kind of sport. If you have a 
the fish (Continued on page 84) 





THE HANDIEST POCKET 
KNIFE EVER DESIGNED! 


@ Once you've used it, the 
Christy Sport Knife will 
have as warm a place in 
your heartas your favorite 
fishing rod . . . Neat, 
handy, useful, and durable 

Brass frame, heavily 
chromium plated. Blade 
of finest razor steel. 


Smart... practical 


Graceful design, light weight; 
fine enough to wear on your sil- 
ver, gold or platinum chain... 
sturdy enough to stand up under 
the use to which you put a knife. 


Three blades in one 


Instantly opened or 
closed with one hand. 

» No broken fingernails. 
\ Blade locks 
Ws} ~L. easily in any 
% one of 3 
lengths... 
really three 
blades in one. 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 





Sent postpaid on receipt of 
$1.00. Please use coupon be- 
low. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





Actual Size 





CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION—The Christy Sport 
Knife is an excellent Christmas gift. Each knife 
individually packed in attractive holiday box. Order 
several for your requirements. 


THE CHRISTY CO., Fremont, Ohio OL! 


Enclosed is $1.00, for which please send me a Christy 
Sport Knife. If | am not entirely satisfied with the knife, 
| may return it and my $1.00 will be refunded. (Ohio 
orders add 3c for sales tax.) Offer good in U. S. A. only. 

















UNSULPHURED 
10-lb. Family Ass‘t. 
Delicious SUN-RIPE Fruits 
Packed in 2 Redwood Boxes 
2 Ibs. LARGE WHITE FIGS 
2', Ibs. CALIFORNIA DATES 
20 Ibs. MAMMOTH PRUNES 
2/2 Ibs. SEEDLESS RAISINS 
Positive Money Back 


$3.00 


Express Prepaid 


Guarantee 
If they are not the most delicious pot fruits ever 


eaten return at my expense and your money will be 
urned to you immediately. Use ¢ coupon low. 
—-———o 
eae “Farms, R.F.D. 12, Reseda, Calif. 
Gentlemen, for the enclosed $3.00 kindly send me 
your special family size box of SUN-RIPE fruits all 
harges prepaid. 
If after samvling the fruits I am not entirely 
satisfied I will return the rest to you at your ex- 


pense, and you will refund my $3.00 by return mail. 
Name . 
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GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best seuens ‘boot in the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made ‘to Measure, A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to putonand 
take off; no hooks to catch, Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 

Dept.i1S St. Paul, Minnesota 


















Cabins, Lodges 


A big book of definite instructions made 


for beginners. If you can handle a ham- 
mer and saw, there’s no reason why you 
can’t build a bang-up cabin in the woods 
or a bungalow on the lake or shore, or a 
roadside stand, and make one you or any- 
one would be glad to look at, live in, or 
own, | 

Here are complete plans, and step-by- 
step instructions for every stage of the 
work. Designs for numerous log cabins, 





lodges, tourist homes, wayside stands, 
bungalows. 
emaere seme a =. 


1} mE 7. | 


— 


This is a little reproduction of large plana 
in the manual 


Everything Simplified 


Not just a book of pictures but a full cburse of 
instruction. You will make no mistakes because 
every step is explained and shown in picture dia- 
grams. Every problem of location, drainage, wa- 
ter supply, etc., is clearly explained. Tells how 
to cut and erect your structure—all about floors, 
roofs, windows, doors—how to do the whole job 
from foundation to chimney top. What to do in- 
side and outside. Don’t imagine it’s hard—when 
you see the book you'll be aching to grab some 
tools and get to work. Tells all about how to 
estimate all costs before you start—what lumber 
to use, etc. A revelation in simplicity— brand 
NEW— just published. 


Complete—Shows How 


This new manual “HOW TO BUILD CAB- 
INS, LODGES, BUNGALOWS” is the latest 
complete guide-book on the subject. Prepared 
by experts for Popular Science Monthly and 
Outdoor Life readers—you can be sure it is as 
genuine as such a book can be made. 


Send No Money Now 


No money is required with order unless 
you prefer. Just send the coupon and pay 
postman $2.00 plus a few cents postage 
when the book arrives. SATISFACTIO 
GUARANTEED—If, after examining 
this manual, you are not completely sat- 
isfied, return it and we guarantee to 
promptly refund your money. 


Mail This Coupon 


Outdoor Life, Dept. 127 

353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Send me “HOW TO BUILD CABINS, LODGES, 
BUNGALOWS." I will pay postman $2.00 plus a 
few cents postage when the book arrives If dis- 
satisfied you guarantee to refund my money if I send 
the book back within ten days. (If you prefer to pay 
now send $2.00 with order.) 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


cITy STATE 
“Orders from outside United States must be accomvanied by $2. 
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The Right Boat for Big Fish 


(Continued from page 83) 


can be loaded on it, thus saving the 
cruiser from being messed up. 

The fishing equipment carried depends 
on the kind of fish that are sought. You 
should have a 6-ft. gaff. This should be 
secured with %-in. lines, and fastened 
to the boat or dory. 

Small boats will find it necessary to 
tow big fish, but larger craft should have 
some means of hoisting the catch on 
board. Military masts, with which most 
craft are equipped, will not support the 
weight of big fish, and it will be neces- 
sary to provide some auxiliary means for 
lifting this weight. A derrick can be 
made of two 2 x 4’s, 8 ft. long, loosely 
bolted together at the top, with the lower 
ends secured at the deck, and the upper 
ends secured forward by a line. Such a 
derrick is capable of hoisting any fish. 
Two roller blocks are made fast, one to 
the top of the hoist and thé other to the 
fish, when in use. 

You can’t play big fish from movable 
seats, but must employ swivel chairs 


- (Answers to Boating fans - 


Most Seaworthy Boat 


Question: I hope to be able to have a small 
boat built within the next few years, but I 
want to clarify my ideas before I proceed. 
First, what size and type of rowing skiff (for 
rowing, outboard, and sail) do you consider the 
ultimate in lifeboats—the double-end, Nova 
Scotia type, sea-skiff dory, the Gloucester (Cape 
Ann) dory, or the double-end, whaleboat type? 
Second, what do you consider the largest-sized 
ship two persons can handle under all circum- 
stances?—D.C.R., Cal. 


Answer: For all-round use, as a rowing, out- 
board, and sail skiff, the Nova Scotia double- 
ender would be difficult to better. It is, in my 
opinion, one of the safest, most stable, and 
seaworthy skiffs built. A 17-footer with 5 to 
6-ft. beam, with width carried well into ends, 
round bottom, lap strake, and riveted, with 
good freeboard carried well into ends, should 
be one of the finest sea-skiff dories possible. 

It is a notable fact that, everything else be- 
ing equal, the longer a boat is, the more com- 
fortably it rides. Short boats, 25 to 35 ft., bob 
about so much in any sea that the motion is 
extremely tiring. Of course, there is a limit 
to the length of boat that may be ably handled 
by two persons, and still remain comparatively 
comfortable and seaworthy. But there are so 
many factors entering into the selection of any 
particular hull that it is extremely difficult posi- 
tively to state any definite length. However 45 
to 50 ft. is about the maximum. This length 
of boat, built to the proper design, will weather 
anything on earth. The ideal beam for such 
a craft would be 17 ft. for the 45-footer, and 18 
for the 50-footer.—W.J. 


Wood for Houseboat 


Question: My plans are to build a house- 
boat, 22 to 24 ft. long by 8 ft. wide, with a draft 
of about 3 ft., allowing for a house about 6x12 
x 14 ft. I plan to use the boat for winter river 
fishing, making use of an outboard motor to 
move it from place to place. What wood should 
I use?—S. F. P., Va. 


Answer: For houseboat construction, either 


fir or yellow pine is difficult to surpass both 
from the standpoint of low cost and durability. 
The thickness depends upon requirements. 
Plans will indicate this. Use lap or beaded 
siding for the house. Plywood is unsatisfactory, 


which are securely attached. Remov- 
able chairs are preferable. These should 
be equipped with adjustable foot braces, 
which relieve strain on the angler dur- 
ing the long fight usually necessary to 
bring a big game fish to gaff. Ship-sup- 
ply houses generally carry fishing chairs 
in stock, with a wide variety of styles 
and prices from which to choose. 

Outriggers for skipping bait are nec- 
essary for some types of fishing. These 
usually are made of long bamboo poles, 
fitted alongside cabins, You can “get 
these fittings from any well-equipped 
ship-supply house. Such devices allow 
the poles to fold against the side of the 
cabin when they are not in use. 

Now that boat manufacturers have 
seen the light, and begun to provide craft 
especially suited for big game fishing, 
and boat owners are learning that their 
craft may be easily equipped for sport 
fishing, the growth of this healthful 
sport should be even more rapid than 
before.—Wm. Jackson. 


as the plies tend to loosen when continually ex- 
posed to weather. The best finish for parts ex- 
posed to water is two coats of equal parts of 
linseed oil and turpentine, followed by three 
coats of lead-and-oil paint. The approximate 
cost of the boat of the size mentioned is about 
$400. Any outboard from 15 to 20 horsepower 
will move the hull nicely. Follow regular house- 
building methods in constructing the roof, and 
cover it with tar paper.—W. J. 


Copper Rivets 


Question: When I planned to use copper 
rivets in replacing the cedar planking under 
the water line of my 21-ft. cruiser, I was told 
not to do it, because copper rivets and nails 
are too soft, and, from vibration, will eventual- 
y loosen up the whole boat. I was told it 
would be much better to use galvanized nails, 
and then bend them over afterward.—W. C., 
New York. 


Answer: Copper rivets and nails have the 
the fault of being too soft, and, contrary to 
general opinion, are not resistant to corrosion 
in salt water. Hot-dipped galvanized fasten- 
ings are superior to copper for either salt or 
fresh water. There are, however, even better 
fastenings than galvanized. Known under vari- 
ous trade names, they are usually bronze-and- 
nickel-compositions, absolutely proof against 
corrosion, and with the strength of steel rivets. 
—W. j. 


Building Small Boat 


Question: As I’m planning to build an in- 
board motor boat, capable of handling a 60- 
horsepower motor, I wish to know what size 
boat I should build.—T. K., Md. 


Answer: A boat, to be powered with a 60- 
horsepower motor, should be at least 16 ft. long, 
with a beam of approximately 5 to 6 ft. As 
the utmost performance is desired from this 
power, I suggest a’ V-bottomed hull, as it is 
both seaworthy and easily built. For general 
usage, an open cockpit, of the utility-boat type, 
is preferable, with a housing over the motor. 





To build such a boat, either one of two methods 
may be pursued. Build from plans, or build 
the boat from knockdown parts. This latter 
method is the best if one is doubtful of his 
boat-building skill, and it dispenses with con- 
siderable labor.—W.J. 
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Boat Kinks 
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Tools on Fuel Can 


VERY outboard needs tools, but many 

have no tool box. I carry the tools on 
the reserve fuel can. The pliers and 
wrench are held by clips, soldered to the 
side of the can. Pins and cotters are put 
in a wooden tube, inserted into a tight- 
fitting, soldered-on pocket. The siphon, 
or filling hose, is fastened to the can 
with a rope.—John W. Stewart, W. Va. 


Handy Boat Anchorage 


AKE a strong rope, long enough to 

reach from shore to your float or to 
stakes and back. Run it through two 
pulleys secured about 5 ft. apart on the 
float or stakes, and two similarly fas- 
tened on shore. Tie the two ends to a 
ring about 3 in. in diameter. Tie your 
boat to the ring, and run it out by pull- 
ing outward on the side with the ring. 


Pull on the opposite rope to bring it in.— 
Gordon Grayum, Wash. 





Counterbalanced Oars 


F YOU counterbal- 

ance oars, rowing 
is easier, especial- 
ly in choppy water. 
To counterbalance 
an oar, set into the 
oar handle as much 
lead as will bring 
the point of balance 
within a few inches 
of where the oar 
fits into the oar- 
locks. This reduces 
to a minimum un- 
necessary lifting of heavy blades. In 
rough water, which tends to make the 
oar jump the lock, counterbalancing soon 
proves its worth. This is especially true 
in salmon trolling.—H. R. Evans, British 
Columbia, Canada. 


The Fight to Save Big Game 


(Continued from page 42) 


chasm through which tumbled a deep 
stream. It was zero weather, the trail 
was slippery, and one misstep would 
mean a plunge into the stream. But the 
men were eager to make camp, and took 
the more hazardous of the two return 
routes. 

Within a few miles of camp, they 
rounded a bend, and the one in the lead 
stopped abruptly. In his way stood a 
great bull moose. Surprised, it looked 
dumbly at the two men. They shouted 
at it, hoping it would wheel out of their 
way. Then they threw chunks of ice at 
it, but still the moose made no effort to 
move. Afraid to antagonize it further, 
they were obliged to back track on the 
slippery trail, and take the longer way 
to camp. 

The men are used to such hardship, 
and to the isolation of their work. Usu- 
ally they are separated from their fam- 
ilies, but one woman, wife of one of the 
foremen of the crew, braved the snow 
wilds all last winter, just a few miles 
west of the crest of the Bitterroot Moun- 
tain range. Alone much of the time, 
while her husband was patrolling his 
district, she handled the official radio, 
and kept a diary on the work. The sec- 
tion was remote, cut off by slides and 
the towering drifts in the mountain 
passes. Yet this courageous wife took 
her isolation casually. 
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“Oh, no. I’m not lonesome,” she told 
her husband’s supervisory officers over 
the radio. “You see, I’m used to the hills. 
Yes, I’m alone overnight a lot, but I am 
pretty busy keeping up the weather 
dope. The airplane can’t land any more, 
but there is another plane that flies over 
here occasionally to drop our mail. 

“No, I don’t go far away from the 
cabin. Two big cougars prowl pretty 
close to the station a lot of the time. The 
government hunter is going to try to get 
them when he returns from the trip he is 
on. He has killed eleven so far this win- 
ter. Snow? It is forty-two inches at the 
cabin, and fifteen feet on the divide.” 

Such are the tales brought out last 
spring after the long winter watch of the 
270 patrolmen who fought out the winter 
in the back country. And, next spring, 
more silent watchers will emerge with 
more tales. And with more valuable 
data, which is the important thing. For, 
as all this information is assembled and 
studied, the Forest Service will be better 
able to relieve wildlife suffering, and to 
protect and preserve our game. 

Civilization, in its wasteful ways, has 
upset nature’s balance. Now, at last, 
ways are being sought to restore it, and 
the men who brave the cold and the pri- 
vations of the back country during the 
long winter are contributing mightily to 
the work. 
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Full 800 watts capac- 
ity. 110 volts A.C. Aaecaue 8 


Compact. Automatic. yO KOHLER i y 
Low price. Low up- fame 
keep. Kohler quality Wilk K 


—high dependability. 


Here’s the most- 
for-the-money 
Kohler Electric Light-and-Power Plant ever 
built! Greater capacity, for size, investment and 
operating cost, than any other plant near its 
class! For average lighting, pumping, radio and 
household appliances. Complete, compact— 
easily installed. Fully automatic. Self-regulat- 
ing. Turning any switch anywhere starts it; last 
switch off stops it. Quiet, long-lasting, depend- 
able—Kohler quality. Generates standard 110- 
volt A.C. current. Many other models, A.C. or 
D.C., up to 10,000 watts. Send today for prices 
and folder, ‘*The New Kohler 800.”’ 
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BIG MONEY from 


I show you how to greatly 


increase profits, start your 
own business, or secure a 
good job in a big poultry 
plant 
very 





I train you at home in spare time quickly. Show you 
latest methods. Give you facets worth money to yourself 
employer My home-study course used by thousands. 


32-1 age book, ‘How to Raise Poultry for Profit’’ comes to you 
FREE. Write today: HARRY M. LAMON, Pres., National 
Poultry Institute, Dept. 421-A, Adams Center, N. Y 
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SMOKERS 


Send for free copy of “PIPE & POUCH,” 
@\America’s first smoker’s catalog-maga- 
zine, showing world’s finest assortment 
pipes and tobaccos; also articles by 
\Christopher Morley, John Erskine and 
other eminent authors. Write— 

The PIPE AND TOBACCO GUILD, Ltd. 
Dept. 182, 79 Madison Ave., New York. 
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Does Your Wife Like Your Dog? 


ARIETY isthe spice of life. 

This department needs it— 

a good, big dose of it—and 

so do I. I've been writing 
dog stuff so many years that, every time 
I lay an eye on a typewriter, I begin to 
bark, which is a pretty good sign I'd bet- 
ter change my tune now and then, or I'll 
find myself in the dog house. So I'm 
going to slip over a fast one this month, 
and write about a pair of breeches. I 
can't describe this particular pair, be- 
cause I never saw them, don’t know who 
made them, what kind of cloth they 
were made of, who wore them, or what 
finally became of them. But I know how 
they got their start in life, and why 
they’re worth writing about. 

They incased the presumably well- 
turned thighs of the first young woman 
who decided gunning could be a ladies’ 
game, and made up her mind to take a 
shot at it. When she drew on the pair of 
breeches already mentioned, tightened 
up her belt, threw a 20 gauge or a .410 
over her shapely shoulder, whistled to 


her husband’s or boy friend’s setter, 
pointer, spaniel, beagle, retriever, or 
plain mutt, and started out into the 


brush or onto the marsh for a morning's 
hunt, she was making shooting history. 
She may or may not have started the 
quarry she was after, but she started 
something nevertheless, and something 
far more important than feathers or fur. 
That something was the addition of 
hunting to the long list of outdoor 
amusements formerly closed to her sex 
because they couldn't wear the clothes 
that went with them, but which 
are now a prime part of the 
modern woman's recreational 
program. 

It’s a grand and glorious thing 
for a grand and glorious game 
that a snappy pair of shooting 
breeches landed on those alluring 
legs; also that other women were 
quick to realize they had been 
missing something worth-while, 
and decided to do something 
about it. 

It’s an axiom in show business 
that, if your play pleases the 
women, you can let the men go 
hang-—you have a success on 
your hands. The same thing is 
true of every kind of fresh-air 
fun as well. The moment wom- 
en take up a sport, it begins to 
sit up in bed, and take nourish- 
ment in large and invigorating 
quantities. The passing of the 
petticoat made this possible. 

Take tennis, for example. For 
years it was sniffed at as a ladies’ 
game, suited only to sissies, 
softies, and mama's pets. Yet, 
at that time, it was anything but 
a ladies’ game because ladies 
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never played it. They played at it now 
and then, and mighty seldom at that. 
Then, all of a sudden, the fair sex be- 
gan falling for it in a big way, and the 
first thing we knew it was a ladies’ 
game and no mistake. The gals short- 
ened their skirts, and then shifted neat- 
ly and gracefully to shorts. They then 
began to throw themselves around the 
court regardless—and now look at the 
darned thing! Contradictory as it may 
seem, it’s a ladies game no more. When 
the women got into it, it became a regu- 
lar he-man proposition and one of the 
most popular masculine pastimes in the 
world today. In other words, anything 
the gals go in for goes. 

Trotting horses are a case in point. 
Who’s bringing the sulky sport back into 
the limelight, and making the light- 
harness horse something more than a 
misty memory? The ladies, God bless 
‘em! The minute they found it was fun 
to put on a pair of pants, straddle a 
sulky seat, and pilot a speedy side- 
wheeler or trotter around a track, the 
disgruntled and discouraged remnant of 
the once numerous group of race-track 
reinsmen found they could take the sport 
out of the oxygen tent, throw away the 
pulmotor, and get going again. For har- 
ress racing is coming back and coming 
fast, and it’s because women have quit 
taking a back seat in the grand stand, 
and started taking the reins. Touchy 
trotting-horse men may not admit this, 
but, deep down in their hearts, they 
know it’s true. 

It’s the same with almost every pop- 


ular sport in this country today. Golf, 
basket ball, trapshooting, the women 
have given them all a boost. Even foot- 
ball and boxing have taken on added im- 
portance, and taken in enormously in- 
creased gate receipts since the ladies 
found watching them was fun. The 
managers of our big-league baseball 
teams have taken the tip, and nearly all 
of them are featuring ladies’ days every 
now and then, or even as often as once a 
week, to mix a little chiffon with the 
shirt sleeves in the stands. 

Coming down (or up) to dogs, as we 
invariably do, we find the debutantes 
and dowagers right up there in the front 
row, doing their bit and a whole lot more 
to make things perk up, go places, and 
attract attention. They’ve put riding to 
hounds at or near the top of the heap as 
the classiest way to fall off a horse, and 
have taken to greyhound racing like a 
chorus girl to a captain of industry. 

As for bench shows, one of the princi- 
pal reasons for their truly amazing in- 
crease in number and popularity is the 
fact that they’re made to order to in- 
trigue madame and mademoiselle. As 
a result, the most ardent and active sup- 
porters of the game are to be found on 
the distaff side of the fence. The largest 
dog show in America, which is also the 
largest outdoor dog show in the world, 
is promoted, managed, and financed by 
a woman, Mrs. M. Hartley Dodge, of 
Madison, N. J., and many of the out- 
standing exhibitors are women, as are 
scores of our most expert judges and not 
a few successful trainers and handlers. 


If you want your wife to understand 
dogs, get her a gun, and invite her 
to join you in a morning's hunting 
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How about field trials? It’s the same 


old story—the girls have gone into that | 
game, too, and are making their presence | 


felt and appreciated. They not only own 
some of the real flyers in the bird-dog 
brigade, and have invested their matinee 
money in beagles and retrievers as well; 
they also get right out there in the rag- 
weed and briers, and handle them in 
trials, both afoot and on horseback. They 
are doing a bang-up job at it, too; so 
much so, in fact, that a few of them are 
putting the so-called lords of creation on 
the spot. 

I’m thinking of the success of Mrs. 
Moffitt, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., who has 
done as much as any man in the coun- 
try to put field-trial cocker spaniels on 
the sporting map. And, not satisfied with 
breeding, raising, training, and handling 
the smallest of the bird-dog breeds, she 
can shoot over them like a veteran as 
well. 

For don’t forget women can handle a 
shotgun or a rifle, and, if given half a 
chance, the majority of them can handle 


either exceeding well. They have proved | 


this time and again, though we men 
hate to admit it. 

So what? All this is interesting 
enough, but what, if anything, is the 
reason for writing it? Just this, Mr. 
Gunner, Mr. Foxhunter and Mr. All- 
Round Game Chaser. You use dogs in 
your business, and you want them around 
the house. Theoretically, there should be 
no difficulty about that, but, in many 
cases there is. Most women love dogs, 
but they love their men folk almost as 
much, and, when the missis or the girl 
friend discovers you're fully as much in- 
terested in Spot or Grouse or Towser as 
you seem to be in her and actually give 
more time to your dogs than you do to 
her, she’s likely to develop a secret or 
open dislike for the whole canine race 
and everything that happens to be 
connected with it. 


ELL, you can’t very well blame her. 

It’s no fun to sit home day after day 
while your man and his bird dogs are 
out having the time of their lives, and 
probably forgetting there’s such a thing 
as a woman in existence. It’s not only 
annoying, it may become actually tragic, 
and has been known to lead to family 
misunderstandings, hysterics, and even 
Reno. There are gunning widows as 
well as golf widows. If you don’t believe 
this is so, ask the man who happens to 
own one. 

Is there a way out? There is, and 
you’ve already seen it looking you 
square in the face from between the 
lines of this page. If you want your bet- 
ter two thirds to like your dogs instead 
of considering them just a nuisance to 
track mud into the house and get hairs 
on the upholstery, get her a gun and a 
few shells, and invite her to join you and 
Ponto in a morning’s jaunt in quest of 
bobwhite or bunny. If your lucky star 
nurses a grouch now and then because 
you leave her to read “Gone With the 
Wind” while you’re gone with the gang, 
give her the surprise of her life, and an 
invitation to go gunning for grouse in- 
stead of for you and the bow-wow. 
You'll be doing her a favor, your dogs a 
favor, yourself a favor, and, incidentally, 
a favor to the finest outdoor recreation 
in the world, because, as we’ve already 
said, when women go in for a sport, they 
do a good job of it, and invariably give 
it a boost. 


There’s only one fly in the ointment. | 
If you don’t watch out, she’s likely to | 


beat you at your own game before she’s 
through. It’s a way women have. But 
you might as well make the most of it.— 
Wm. Cary Duncan. 
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From mother’s 
milk direct 


to Pard— 


and nota single upset! 


140 puppies at Swift & Company's Experi- 
mental Kennels weaned to Pard at 6 weeks! 


@ It’s asking a lot of a Dog Food—to take the place of 
mother’s milk for a six-weeks’ old puppy! But Swift & 
Company’s Research Experiment on Dog Food has shown 
conclusively that delicate young canine systems handle 
this balanced diet perfectly. Actually, in this experiment, 
140 puppies have been put on PARD at weaning time— 
, and not one of them has experienced the upsets so 
Swift common during this period. 

& Company Results like this naturally lead you to expect great 
things of PARD as a steady diet for adult dogs. And here 
again PARD has established a unique record... 

In more than three generations of PARD-fed dogs, not a 
single case of sickness or death from disease has occurred! 
Pedigreed cocker spaniels, wire-haired fox terriers, and 
chows, raised exclusively on PARD, have developed 
rapidly, conformed well to breed. Reproduction has been 
excellent, with litters healthy and normal in every way. 
Not a lactation failure has occurred; every dam has had 
an inexhaustible supply of rich milk. And every adult dog 
has been maintained in splendid health and vigor. 

Why not give your dog the benefit of a scientifically 
; balanced ration? Start him on PARD today! 
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SWIFT'S CANINE-TESTED 


FEEDING FORMULA 














Make sure of your dog's health DON’T LET HIM 


by using these reliable products. 











A dog doesn’t scratch for 
pleasure. An _ itching irrita- 
tion, beneath his skin, caused 
by blood impurities is driving 
him frantic. His skin is non- 
porous, he can't perspire and 
throw them off. He has to 
cratch unless you help him. 





R Hunters Dog Powders—for dogs of all 
ny age contain the natural blood correctives 
n needs, Given regularly once a week they 
ect blood conditions that so often cause 
Rye ‘ hit loose coat, listlessness, poor appetite, 
r wunting , Us ller’ bble " = 

happier hunting. Delicious Miller’s Ki 1 and other ills. Why not try them? Make your 

2 Ib. fresh meat, dried, in every pound, plus wheat t " healthy and contented, 
E to use, safe and inexpensive, Rex Hunters 
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. I ow 
i Send for free samples Send ‘ ; . 

» . I Veterinary Surgeon are for sale at leading 
$1 for 8 Ibs. postpaid East of Rockies. I Shops and Drug Stores. If unable to obtain 
¢ for full months supply (or 5 for $1.00)— 

BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. makers, J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 378, Bing- 
1239 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. I n. N. Y. Ask your dealer for ‘“‘Rex Hunters’. 
You never know how fine your dog can be until 

ed then 









HUNT CLUB 


WILL GIVE YOUR DOG A 





































































Experienced train- 
ers tell us they can definitely notice that 
dogs have keener noses, that they can get 
a scent quicker and can hold it better 
when they are fed on Hunt Club Dog 
Food. There is a sound reason for this 
very desirable improvement. Hunt Club 
is so nutritively complete in everything 
needed for health and vigor and is so ut- 
terly free from anything that might tend 
to give a dog any digestive disturbance, 
that he is able to bring his maximum scent- 
ing ability into play. It is easy to realize 
that a dog can’t do his best work when 
hampered by stomach distresses brought 
on by foods that contain raw, indigestible 
ingredients, or are improperly balanced. 





Hunt Club is the most nourishing, appetizing and ec- 
onomical food you can give your dog. Ask for it at 


your grocer’s or feed store. If not carried there, send 
us your dealer’s name and address and we'll send 
you a 10-cent box free, postpaid. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


BRITTANY 
SPANIELS 


IDEAL 
SHOOTING DOGS 


Co., Inc., 








Natural Pointers, encellent 
retrievers 


CASA BLANCA KENNEL 


Hidaigo 15 Villa A. Obregon, 
Mexico, D. F. 







The oldest Brittany Spaniel Breeder 
in America. Awarded prizes in both 
North America Shows & FieldTrinis 





White Collie Pups | 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent 


Send stamp 

for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
_Box O.L., Galion, Ohio 












Please mention OUTDOOR LIFE 
when buying from these 
advertisers. 


(TETRACHLORETHYLENE C. T.) *) J 
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WORM CAPSULES 
Large Rou ndweems 


and Hookworms 
Dependable, safe, easy-to- f 
give worm treatment. \ 
Keep your dog worm free 


and thrifty. 
ITE Ary 


KLET 
oo 
. the practical rele: 


on Ti . 
ms in Dogs of @ 
ices and ages. ADDRESS DESK N-55-M 
Animal Industry Dept., 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke - Davis Products 
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CD Gs 
Uuesttcons 


Retraining English Setter 


Question: I have an English setter bitch 3 
years old. I have owned her since she was six 
weeks old, and she has never pointed a bird. She 
flushes every bird she finds and finds plenty, as 
she is a splendid hunter, has a good nose and, 
except for pointing, is well-trained. She wants 
to chase anything that flies, and I can’t seem to 
stop her. Is there anything I can do to force 
her to point, or is she hopeless?—W. C. P., 
New Hampshire. 


Answer: Apparently you have an excellent 
bird dog gone wrong, and it’s possible she’s not 
entirely to blame. If you are sure her nose is 
all right and that she doesn’t just blunder into 
her birds without scenting them, I don’t think 
it is a hopeless case. I recall a pointer bitch, 
which at 3 years of age acted almost exactly as 
you say your bitch behaves. This pointer was 
later remade into a splendid dog. A stiff course 
of yard breaking did the trick. I suggest that 
you buy, or get from your local library, any 
good book on breaking and training bird dogs 
and carefully read the directions —W. C. D. 


Picking a Cocker Pup 


Question: I want to select a female cocker 
pup from a six-week-old litter, to be used later 
in hunting. What points should I look for in 
the pup? How good are cockers for hunting? 
—C. R. M., Cal. 


Answer: Picking the good pups from a litter 
of six-week-old babies is a job for an expert, 
but here are a few tips: Look for a dark eye, 


a good fore face with nice, square muzzle, long, 
low-set ears, a fairly short back, good sturdy 
hind quarters, fairly small feet with toes close 
together, well-bent stifles, good, big bone, good 
health and spirits, and no sign of timidity or 
man-shyness. Above all, try to get intelligence 
and a nice disposition. If the pup has had dis- 
temper, be sure there are no serious after ef- 
fects, such as rickets. 

As to the value of cockers in the field, many 
make excellent little dogs on grouse, woodcock, 
and even pheasants and rabbits. A good one 
should do much more than simply retrieve. He 
should find game for you, and handle it in such 
a way that you get your shots.—W. C. D. 


Cure for a Timid Puppy 


Question: My 6-week-old pointer puppy 
sneaks back into his kenne! every time he hears 
a dog bark. How could I break him of this?— 
B. K., New Jersey. 


Answer: You apparently have a timid puppy, 
and you can’t begin too soon to cure him. Have 
him out of his kennel as much as possible, teach 
him to become accustomed to strangers and 
strange dogs, and make as much of a pal of 
him as possible. If you can have him in the 
house every day, that will help, too. But be 
careful on one point. When he shows signs of 
fear at anything, just ignore it—don’t pet him 
and tell him everything is all right. If he gets 
the idea you pay no attention to the sights and 
sounds that frighten him, he'll soon begin to 
feel the same way. Your pup is so young you 
should have no trouble in breaking him of his 
fault, which is a bad one.—W,. C. D. 


The Health. cf 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer per- 
sonally all letters from readers regard- 
ing their dogs’ health. It should be re- 
membered when writing him that serious 
illnesses cannot be treated successfully 
by a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local vet- 
erinarian should be consulted immediately. 











Ringworm is Curable 


Question: My English setter has been found 
by microscopic examination to be afflicted with 
ringworm. There are but two sores on his legs, 
but, although he has been examined and treated 
by a veterinarian for about 3 months, there 
seems to be no improvement. I would like to 
know if this disease is curable, and, if so, how? 
—S. M. L., Pa. 


Answer: Ringworm can be cured. Many 
cases will clear in 3 or 4 weeks, others will take 
a much longer time. It is advisable to bathe 
the affected parts with alcohol, and then apply 
20-percent ichthyol ointment. If possible, band- 
age the leg, or make a large collar so he cannot 
reach the infection to lick it. If there is no im- 
provement from this treatment, I suggest X ray 
treatments. Use bedding that is inexpensive, 
and can be changed and disposed of daily. Wash 
your hands after handling the dog.—/J. R. K. 


Blacktongue Infectious 


Question: Will you give me information on 
the cause and treatment of blacktongue? I have 
lost more dogs from this disease than from any 
other. Is potassium permanganate a good mouth. 
wash?—H. E., North Carolina. 


Answer: Blacktongue is an infectious dis- 
ease. The sick dog should, therefore, be segre- 
gated from the well ones. An animal afflicted 
with it develops inflammation of the intestines, 


ulcers in the mouth, and vomits, and becomes 
very weak. Wash the mouth every hour. Potas- 
sium permanganate is a good mouth wash. If 
possible, the dog should have injections of liver 
extract. Give 5 grains of bismuth subnitrate in 
a white of egg every two hours. Also ™% tea- 
spoonful of brandy in 1 teaspoonful of water 
three times a day.—J. R. K 


Incontinence of Urine 


Question: My spayed setter, 12 years old, 
emits urine freely even when resting on the 
floor, or on her bed. Can you tell me how to 
help her?—J. E. H., Mass. 


Answer: The incontinence of urine may be 
due to some nervous disturbance or a bladder 
disturbance. I advise you to have a _ veteri- 
narian examine your dog, and have an X ray 
taken of the bladder. Give your dog good, 
nourishing food, mostly rare, chopped beef every 
day, with a little portion of cooked vegetables, 
and some toast or wheat biscuit. Give her one 
urotropin tablet (5 grain) twice a day.—/J. R. K. 


Subject to Fits 


Question: My pedigreed beagle, nearly 4 
years old, is subject to fics. These occur while 
hunting, although the dog seems in good condi- 
tion otherwise, and is not overworked. Massage 
relieves him, but the fits return frequently. In 
between times, he is lively —W. J. N., Ohio. 


Answer: The fits may be due to various 
causes such as improper diet, worms, and the 
result of previous illness. His diet should con- 
sist of % lb. of rare chopped beef with Zwie- 
back, wheat biscuit, or stale whole-wheat bread, 
and 2 tablespoonfuls of cooked vegetables every 
day. This should be divided in two feedings. 
Give him a raw egg three or four times a week. 
Do not give him any canned, or prepared foods, 
or bones. He should also have 2 teaspoonfuls of 
milk of magnesia twice a week.—J. R. K. 
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(HOW ABOUT 
SENDING 
{FOR OUR 
SPLENDID DOG 
| BOOK? IT's FREE 


No need telling you your dog deserves the best treat- 
ment you can give. You will find Dr. LeGear’s Dog 
Book very helpful. It gives a lot of general infor- 
mation about the care and treatment of dogs in 
matters of housing, breeding, feeding, bathing, ex- 
ercising, training, etc., and covers the various dog 
ailments and indicated treatments. One chapter is 
on condition. Dogs often need an appetite stimulant 
—especially studs, breeding females and puppies. 
You should know about 


Dr. LeGear’s 
TONIC CONDITION TABLETS 


—which dog owners have been using many years. 
All Dr. LeGear Dog Prescriptions are sold on 
the basis of absolute satisfac- 
tion, or your money back. Buy 
from your druggist or dealer, 
and write us today for theg 
FREE Dog Book. 5 
DR. L. D. LEGEAR 
MEDICINE CO. 
ST. LouIS, MO. 






















Don't Spay and Spoil Your Female Puppy 


USE CUPID CHASER 


to Keep Dogs Away While Females Are 


in Season 
Harmless. Simple. Successful. Wash off before 
mating. Satisfaction or money refunded. Helps 


breeders sell females. Ask your dealer, or send $1 for 
bottle, postpaid. 

PIERPONT PRODUCTS COMPANY. Dept. i! 
312 Stuart Street Boston, Massachusetts 














“SUCCESS WITH DOGS” 


A VALUABLE BOOK FREE on how to 
feed and train your dog. Keep him healthy 
and cure dog diseases. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Mailed free. 

Describing 25 Famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


Q-W LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Dept. 8 Bound Br New Jersey 



















ook, 
Glover’s NEW DOG BOOK, 
52 pages, complete with Symptom 


Chart, gives you a world of valuable 
information on Care and Treat- 








ment of your dog. Send for re 
free copy today to GLOVER'’S, 








The advertisers on these pages are 
leaders in the dog products industry. 
They can be depended upon to give 
you tested values, genuine quality in 
all the merchandise they offer. 














Dept. 3, 462 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 














Do 

YOUR DOGS 

bales hull ? 
Use Sergeant’s Canker Wash. It relieves 
the trouble when used promptly and faith- 
fully. Use weekly on long-haired dogs to 
prevent ear-trouble. 

Sergeant’s Condition Pills and Ser- 
geant’s Arsenic and Iron Pills used alter- 
nately help build up your dog’s resistance 
to this and other ailments. 


Sold by Drug and Pet stores. Ask them 
for a FREE copy of Sergeant’s Book on the 
care of dogs or write : 

POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 W. Broad St. « 


ergeants 


Richmond, Virginia 








DOG MEDICINES 





DECEMBER, 1937 








Double Naughts 
Mean No Foxes 


(Continued from page 35) 
short, and soon he came back to sniff 
questioningly at me. I rubbed him back 
of the ears, and set him right. 

“Go get me a fox, rabbit hound! You're 
loafing on the job while I sit here wait- 
ing for you to give me some real, fast 
action.” 

He wagged his tail in friendly fashion, 


and wandered up the hill. Just as he 
topped the crest he let out a loud 
‘owooo!” and streaked away out of my 
sight. 

“Another rabbit, probably,” I mut- 
tered resignedly. 


Anderson, 100 yards away, yelled at 
me: 

“Did you see him?” 

“Sure I did. He was only chasing a 
rabbit.” 

“You’re nuts. Sandy started a fox 
right near you, and they passed right 
in front of me. The fox was just out of 
gunshot. He should have been an easy 
shot for you!” 

I felt my ears get red. Faintly in the 
distance sounded the baying of both 
dogs. Peaches had joined the parade. 
I hoped that foxes are like rabbits, and 
this one would return to where I'd get 
another chance. The mellow music of 
the dogs sounded from the east, then 
the south, and then headed in my direc- 
tion. 


HE hunt passed through the timber 

100 yards west of my stand. I might 
just as well have been in China for all 
the glimpse I caught of either fox or 
hounds. Again the fox turned. Again the 
chase came toward me. Then the hounds 
flashed past. The fox had sneaked right 


past me without my seeing him. He 
surely was a ghost in fur. 

300m! 300m! 

Silence, then another boom. The 
hounds ceased their clamor. There 
came a shouted conversation. 

“Good boy, George! You sure get 


r) 


your foxes!” That was the voice of the 
grizzled veteran to whom I’d given the 
buckshot shells. 

“Not me, that time. You got him. I 
just finished him.” That was George 
Diehl. 

“I knocked him flat twice with them 
00 bucks,” said the veteran, “and darned 
if he didn’t get up again both times. 
Toughest fox I ever saw. That load 
don’t pack heavy enough pattern. Look 
here—he’s got a busted jaw and a busted 
hind leg. Nine pellets ain’t enough for a 
fox. He can erawl right between them 
and never even realize that he’s been 
shot at.” 

The light was dying. We went back 
to our cars, the white fields dotted with 
men—singly and in groups—all making 
for the farmyard. The snow crunched 
beneath our feet, and little puffs of va- 
por came from our nostrils. I hadn’t had 
a shot, but often I’ve hunted birds when 
I haven’t seen a point all day. 

This was different. There had been 
action, sound, thrills, and suspense. You 
knew, when the dogs bayed, that they’d 
made game, and that your chance was 
as good as the next man’s. Foxes are 
everywhere. Wherever you put the 
hounds out, the chances are they’re go- 
ing to find scent. So, all in all, if I 
haven’t been introduced to the great 
American sport, you tell me what’s bet- 
ter. 














MORE FOOD VALUE 
FOR YOUR DOG 





than 1 |b. of raw lean beef 


for less than 4¢ 


pound of TI-O-GA Dog Food con- 
tains twice the calorie value of raw lean 
beef. (TI-O-GA—1550 calories, beef—780 cal- 
ories.) More important, TI-O-GA provides 
nutrients which beef alone lacks. TI-O-GA 
contains beef, milk, liver, fish, cod liver oil, 
soy bean, wheat cereal, wheat germ, alfal- 
fa, bone, rice polish and all the essential 
minerals. Being in dry form it costs less 
than 4¢ a pound when water is added (1 Ib. 
TI-O-GA plus 2 lbs. water equals 3 lbs. 
whole food.) Feed TI-O-GA... you'll be 
amazed at the drop in your dog food costs. 


Every 


BALORATIONS, Inc., Division of Tioga Mills, Inc, 
Dept. G-60 Waverly, N. Y 
Please send free 8 ounce sample— 
{ } Tl-O-GA Dog Food Meal. 
[ ] Enelosed is $1.00 ($1.25 west of Mississippi.) 
Send 10 lb. bag TI-O-GA Dog Food Meal. 
(This offer good in U.S. only.) 


Name 


Address 














No advertisers may use these col- 
umns without careful scrutiny by 
the publishers of Outdoor Life. 





KEEPS DOGS 
AWAY WHILE 
FEMALE IS 
IN SEASON 


NIX is an amazing new scientific prepara- 
tion that is guaranteed to keep dogs away 
while female is in season! Simply pat on 
once a day and you can hunt, show or ex- 
ercise any female dog without danger. No 
need to spay young female pups which may 


develop into world-beaters 
$ 


you will want to breed. 
Nix is harmless and non- 
BUYS ENOUGH FOR 


poisonous. Easily washed 
off if breeding is desired. 
Made by the manufacturers 
of Knock-Em-Stiff Soap 
and Flea Powder, famous 
for 50 years. Dealers 
wanted 

cnansememees FREE SAMPLE aaaneenee 
Use coupon or ask your dealer to get it for you. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


KNOCK-EM-STIFF PRODUCTS CO. D 
31 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


FULL PERIOD PLUS 
FREE 
SAMPLE 











‘lease send me, al! charges prepaid, one regular 


Par t 
ottle of NIX good for entire period female is in season to- 
th free sample of NIX good for fair trial. Enclosed 
find $1.00 in cash, check or money order. If, after 






e, I am not fully satisfied, I will return, 


samp 
and receive my $1.00 back. 


j 
ed, regular bottle of N 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY — STATE 
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SETTERS 


| (Pe ano POINTERS UA INTERS AAD 


BROKEN BIRD I DOGS: Few Pointers and English Set- 

ters. Had lots of experience on game. Some at $45.00, on 
trial. You pay express. Pointer and Setter puppies, $15.00 
each, papers. Moore Farms, Route 5, Buntyn, Tennessee. 10-3 


GORDON SETTERS—DID you ever own one? The hand- 
black and tan of dogdom. Loyal 








some aristocrats com- 
panions and wonderful field dogs. Youngsters for sale 
Comrade Farms, Galion, Ohio 
BROKEN POINTERS AND Setter $35.00 to $50.00, 


Shipped on guarantee. Write us your wants. J. H. Murray, 








Brighton, Tennessee 

RE GISTER RED IRISH SETTERS. Boyne, Law, Smada 
tyrd breeding. Superior stock. John L. Manahan, Chare 

lottesville, Va. 

BR. ACE POINTER Pt PS. | 8 } months, Best breeding well 
s.arted, all papers, $30. John Jenuine, Greenup, Til 

POINTER PUPS, ALL papers, $10.00 and $15.00, C.O.D. 
Ciyde Lighty, Cullom, Illinois. 

ENGL ISH SETTER PUP P IES. Bred and raised right. 
Paul Eddy, Howard Lake, Minnesota 10-3 





POINTE RS AND SE TTE RS, $25 5.00 to $1000. 00, 
Dickason, Upper Sandus ky Ohio 


G GERM. AN SHORTH AIRS 
Walter Mangold, senningt on, 


ENGLISH, IRISH, GORDON 
duck dogs 


Broke dogs, pups, 
ENG LISH SETTERS GROUSE ‘dogs 


. Richard 
11 





Dr ahthaars 
Nebr 
Llewellyn setters 
Bill McG irk, Everett 


. Imported . Puppies 
12-3 





pointers 
Wash 


Quartette 


hunters. 


kennels. Meredith New Hamps hire 
GORDON N SETTE RS. P v 70 PIES "Grown Dogs. “$10 00 up 
nm Robert Fry, » Mt. Vi Vernon Illinois 





CHESAPEAKES axo LABRADORS [im 


ELIGIBLE L- ABR: RADOR EF PUPS, both Golden and black ~ 
real Pheasant and Duck Dog. Best of breeding. Also stud 
service. Prices Reasonable. H. J. Ricker, Lodi, Wisconsin 
TRADE ELIGIBLE LABRADOR pups 
Kellogg, Milwaukie, Oregon 
REGISTERED CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES 
winning, working stock. Reasonably priced. 


for firearms. L. E. 


From prize- 
Charles Wood, 





Albert City, lowa. 

GRAND LABRADOR RETRIEVER Puppies, all ages. 
Bertsch Kennels, Glasgow, Montana 12-2 

CHESAPEAKES: I HAVE Show and Field Trial winning 
stock. $10.00-$50.00 Leonard | Gas ton Madrid, lowa 

GOLDEN LABRADORS. QI ALITY puppies, reasonably 


priced. Sunshine Kennels, Watertown, South Dakota. 10-3 





HUNTING HOUNDS WELL TRAINED. Extra high-class 


Good coonhounds, $50.00. High-class 
$10.00. Average combination tree- 


$75.00. 
hounds 


coonhounds 
combination tree 


hounds, $30.00, Started hounds, $10.00, part trained $15.00 
High-class fox-hounds, $30.00 to $40.00. Deer-hounds, 
$30.00. Real Rabbit-hounds $15.00, pair $25.00. Hound 
pups $10.00 pair. 10 days’ trial. Macon M. Cawthon, Alma, 


Arkansas 


COON HUNTERS! HAVE 38 year old male coon hound, good 

size, open trailer, good voice, wide, fast hunter, true tree 
barker, hunts any place. Rabbit, stock, fox broke. Reference 
and picture of breeding furnished. $15.00, 15 days trial, 
guaranteed to please or money refunded. H. N. Cathcart, 
Hazel, Kentucky. 


NORTHERN BRED, PEDIGREED Walker hound puppies 
for Christmas delivery. Make reservations early. Rafinesque 
Kennels, Ballston Spa, N. 


PAIR TRAINED COONHOU "NDS, 1 Bloodhound, 
and Tan. Ten days’ trial Pleiaves furnished. 
Dungan, Waynesboro, Virginia 


COUNTRY’S FINEST BRED "Black and Pan coo 
pups Outstanding parents. Chester Cavender, 
Indiana. 


FOURTEEN DOLLARS BUYS a Guaranteed Coon Dog. Fox 


and Rabbit Hounds priced guereinaly. Literature free. 
Dixie Kennels, B5, Herrick, Ill 











14 Black 
R.R. 


coonhound 
Culver, 

















rAIR SMALL RABBIT hounds, w well broke Trial, start- 

ers and puppies. Vernon Hershey, Orrville, Ohio, R. 1. 

10-3 

ENGLISH BLOODHOUND PUPS: By G-Man. Registered. 

‘rom Tamous hunting and trailing strains. J. Sutton, 
Decatur, Mich. 

HIGH CLASSED COON, Opossum, Fox, Rabbit end Com- 


Reduced advertising prices. Trial. De- 


B8, Herrick, Ill. 


bination Hounds 
scriptions Free. Star Kennels, 








FOX, DEER, COON Hounds Shipper 34 years. Stephens’ 
Kennels, Marshall, Arkansas 
STRAIGHT COONER. HE chases deer $35.00. Leon 


Renninger, Shanesville, Pa. 


DEPENDABLE HOUNDS EXCLUSIVELY. 
Hermosa Vista Farm, Bannock, Ohio 


BEAGLES AND rabbit hounds. Broken, Trial 





Catalog Dime 
9-4 








Guy Werner, 
8-6 











Hanover Junction, Penna 

ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, Catalog 1l0c. Challenger 
Kennels, Jackson Center, Ohio 

FEMALE COON HOUND—Absolutely from the best of 
breeding. Pretty as you ever looked at, good as the best 


wide hunter, open trailer. Extra 
Redbone-Bluetick breed- 


4 years old, large size, fast, 
good voice, true solid tree barker 


ing. Hunts coons any place, hills, swamps, bottoms, moun- 
tains. Hits the water. Has had the experience where there 
are coons., Good record. Absolutely rabbit, fox, deer, stock 
proof. No bad habits. A real brood bitch. $15.00, ten days 
trial. Picture, bank reference. P. Jackson, Murray, Ky 
GREYHOUNDS—REGISTERED. FAST, beautiful indi- 
viduals. Stocking, 904 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 


nea " <r et 











} 


COON HUNTERS! I offer for sale one of Kentucky’s brag 

coon hounds. Good size, open trailer, good voice, hunts any 
place for coons, can tree the wisest coons, very fast, true at 
tree, will stay until you arrive. Absolutely rabbit, stock, fox 
and deer broke. Priced to sell, 15 days trial, guaranteed to 
please or money refunded. Reference and picture of breeding 
furnished. C. Lewis, Hazel, Kentucky. 





BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, Coon Hounds. 


Broken, 
siarted, trial. B. 8S. Meckley, Glenville, Pa. 12-3 





SPANIELS: HALF COCKER, half water. Three to six 
months, $12.50. Charles Gallagher, Spencer, lowa. 

SPRINGER SPANIELS, THE Ideal dogs for Pheasants and 
Rabbits. Youngsters for sale. Fred Sheckler, Galion, Ohio 


oe KER SPANIELS BRED Bitches, beautiful puppies 
gistered stock. Hadden’s Cocker Kennels, Sheffield, Pa 


SPRINGER AND COCKER Spaniels. All ages, 
Stanley's Kennels, North Bennington, Vermont. 











eligible 





TWO GOOD TREE dogs. Cat, coon, cougar, bear hunters 
Essex, 13009 Victoryway, Seattle, Ww ashington. 10-6 


FOR SALE—TRAINED Female Coon Hound of redbone 
bluetick and blacktan breed, fast wide hunter, true and 
solid tree barker. Rabbit, stock, fox and deer broke. Priced 
to sell, 15 days trial, purchase money back guarantee. 
Reference furnished. H. Cathcart, Hazel, Kentucky. 


TRAINED COON, OPOSSUM, Skunk, hounds. Trial, young 
dogs. E'mer Bath, Route 2, Springfield, Mo. 10-6 








ELIGIBLE SPRINGER OR Cocker puppies. Older females 
Pryor & Dosdall, Red Wing, Minn. 10-3 


2 elolomms-@- 41.1), (om +0)! | mn tae 


SOLID NICKEL SILVER dog collar Nameplates. Guaran 

teed name and address stamped plainly, 20c each. Six $1 
Rivets free. $1. orders C.O.D. For ‘special hunting dog 
collars with nameplates. High quality dog remedies, beauti 
ful designed nameplates, emblem key ring checks. Write for 
folder. B. F. O’Kelley, Maysville, Ga. 








KENTUCKY FEMALE COON Hound, 2% years old, $12.50. 
15 days’ trial. W. W. Camp, Lynn Grove, Ky. 7-6 


MALE COON HOUND—4 years old, large size, fast wide 

hunter, extra good voice, open trailer, solid true tree 
barker. Will stay at tree. Cold nose, a real strike and tree 
dog. Takes the water. Experienced, dependable. Bluetick- 
Redbone breeding. Have special privilege to hunt my dogs 
year around in 1000 acres Timber on Obion River. Lots of 
coon, doing extra good work, plenty of fox and rabbit. 
Absolutely broke from both, also deer and stock. Picture 
$15.00, fifteen days trial. Guarantee money returned if not 
pleased. Paul Jackson, Murray. My 





MISCELLANEOUS DOGS i 


COCKER SPANIELS, SETTERS, Pointers, Coonhounds, 
Beagles, Airedaies, $20.00 to $200.00, shipped on trial 
sold by mail only, Sportsmen’s Service, B9, La Rue, Ohio 


SPORTSMEN: 200 POINTERS, SETTERS, Straight Coon 
Rabbit and Fox _— Cheap 








ers, Combination Hunters, 





List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, 

FIRST CLASS PUPPIES in; Scotties, Cockers, Wires 
Sealyhams, Dachshunds, Toy Foxterriers, Chows. James 

Holland, Centerville, lowa 10-3 





Sokon 


Outdoor Life, 
353 Fourth Ave. 
New York, N. ¥. 
Gentleman: 

During the Fes eight years we have been using 
“Outdoor Life” as a constant media for advertising 
our merchandise. We have found it of increasing 
value with the years. 

The Classified Columns of your magazine offer 
us the test opportunity to sell our high grade 
rifles, ms and revolvers. We count on — 
columns as our “silent salesman” for disposing of 
just this ‘ype of merchandise. 

We would like to tulate your excellent 
staff and offer our best w for continued success. 

Very sincerely yours, 


. Bertse r 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS co. 


i BEACLES da 


E NGL ISH BEAGLE PU PS, priced very rensenabiy. Fuge 
Boyd, Millersburg, Ohic 


HOPEWELL BEAGLES—TIFFIN, 
tered Pups; Bred to Hunt 


SELLING OUT TRAINED beagles 
Renninger, Shanesville, Pa. 


and hounds, $7.50 
| ee =O TERRIERS 


Saoxcemy Goes Connon 


trewwtire Bretag ‘imad 





October 22nd, 1937 








Ohio. Pedigreed regis- 





Leon 





JTERRIERS a & 


OUR OOR ANG AIRED: ALE all-round dogs ‘ond puppies, at 
$20.00 to $200.00, are shipped on trial and sold by mail 
only. Sportsmen's Service, B9, La Rue, Ohio. 


IRISH TERRIERS, CHAMPION bred, 
Graham, South Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Ae SPANIELS oD, PF 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS: Genuine curly coated, rat- 

tails. Registered stock, working strains. All around re- 
trievers, land or water. Wonderful intelligence, a keen 
nose. Puppies, youngsters, trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, 
Chico, California. 


SPRINGER SPANIEL FEMALE, registered, gunned three 

seasons, $35.00. Another female, eligible. marking type, 
beautiful, $25.00. English Setter (game hog), $35.00. Geo. 
Stabley, 24 Frederick, Dallastown, Pa. 


REGISTERED SPRINGERS, COCKERS. Puppies and 
older. Best domestic and imported bloodlines. Males 
$15.00, Females $12.50 up. Satisfaction assured. Wm. 
Kunze, Sleepy Eye, Minn. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS WHO win in the field and show. 

Puppies, bred bitches and trained dogs, sold on trial. 
priced reasonable. State wants fully. Kesterson’ s Kennels, 
Skamokawa, Washington. 12-3 





reasonable. Donald 




















SACRIFICE. POINTERS; ENGLISH Irish, Gordon Set 
ters; Cockers. Puppies. Grown Dogs. $5.00 up. Papers 
Robert Fry, Mt. Vernon, Illinois. 


NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES. 








CHAMPIONSHIP blood 





lines. Wonderful playmates for children. Homer Peck 
Arvada, Colorado. 
PEDIGREED COLLIES, BEST ancestry, intelligent 


beauties. George McDowell, East Lansing, Michigan. 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED COACH Puppies. Attsantive 
11- 














prices. Kane Kennels, Leland, [Il. 

DALMATIAN (COACH) AND White Collie pups. ee 
Kennels, Nevada, Ohio. 9-4 

FAST WOLF DOGS, $35.00 to $50.00. Ben Ammon, 
Bassett, Nebraska 

SVRINGERS, IRISH SETTERS, Cockers. Write your 
wants. Bowring, Dover, Maine. 12-3 





BIRDS AND ANIMAL 


PAIR $4.00. 





PHEASANTS, RINGNECKS, 6 months’ old 





large, healthy Whites and Silvers, $6.00. Silver Lake 
Game Farm, New Albany, Indiana, R. 1 
DARK, SILKY EASTERN mink, priced reasonably. In 


structive folder, twenty-five cents. Davis Fur Farms, BR. 3 

St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 

RAISE PHEASANTS: BEAUTIFUL Goldens, Silvers and 
Amhersts. 1937 hatch priced to sell. Rainbow Farm 

Pheasantry, Barrington, Illinois. 

FOR SALE 400 RINGNECK Pheasants, 150 genuine wild 
turkeys. Bonny Pheasant Farm. DeWitt, , Towa. 

PHEASANTS, 11 VARIETIES. MY hobby. | Surplus priced 
right. Booklet. Turkeyfoot Aviary, Wauseon, Ohio. 

PHEASANTS, PEAFOWL, DUCKS, Folder 6c. Okherst 
Preserve, Wickliffe, Ohio. 11-6 























PURE WILD TURKEYS reared in the Black Hills. Harold 
H. Schelldorf, Sundance, Wyoming. 
15 VARIETIES BANTAMS, PHEASANTS. Halbrook, 


Pr. O. Box 763, Odessa, Texas 
FULL PLUMAGED ADULT Silver pheasants, $7.00 pair 
John Mowrer, Strasburg, Pa 
COTTON TAIL RABBITS. Cheap, 
Vol Brashears, Berryville, Arkansas 
BIG MONEY IN poultry this year. Read ‘‘Poultry Tribune,”’ 
the big monthly magazine that tells how leading poultry 
raisers make money. The only poultry magazine operating 
its own experimental farm. Five years $1.00, one year trial 
25e. Poultry Tribune, Dept. C-55, Mount Morris, Ill. 11-2 











restocking purposes 




















MINK: HIGH PELT VALUE. Yukon and Easterns. Elbert 
Bantz, Albany, Ind. 

FOX SQUIRRELS FOR Sale: $5.00 per pair. Edwin 
Kaminski, Elba, Nebraska. 

NORTHERN REARED CHUKAR Partridge, Pheasants, 
Quail. Schwab Brothers, Muscatine, lowa. 


Ge TAXIDERMY) @® [J 


RUGS—GRIZZLY, POLAR, Black or Brown Bear; Tiger 

Mountain Lion, Bobcat, Coyote, Leopard. Game heads— 
Deer, Elk, Sheep, Antelope, Moose. Hundreds of choice 
specimens at unusually low prices. Sent on approval to 
reliable persons anywhere. Write today for selection and 
price list. Jonas Bros. 1026 Broadway, Denver, Colo 
TAXIDERMY—SEND TODAY for free catalog showing 

guaranteed taxidermy supplies. Glass Eyes, Shields, 
Panels, Head Forms, ete. Taxidermic Mfg. Co., Dept. 1, 
Memphis, Tenn. 








SPANIELS 
started dogs 
Duneansville, 


THAT HUNT. Puppies, 2 to 6 months. Also 
Shipped on approval. Sprucedale Kennels, 
a. 





SPRINGER SPANIELS: PUPPIES, youngsters. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Ira Gaulke, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. 10-3 





COCKER AND SPRINGER Spaniels. Select quality. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. C. N. Watson, Judson, Minnesota. 11-3 





COCKER SPANIELS ONLY: Pupnies, grown dogs, ‘regis- 
tered. State your wants. Key City Kennels, Dubuque, Iowa. 





COCKER SPANIELS OF quality. in the various colors. 
Eligible to registry. J. E. Brigham, Marietta, Ohio. 





SELLING OUT: 
price. Faweett, 


QUALITY registered 
Ellensburg, Washington. 


Springers. Your 





TROPHY HUNTERS—SHIP your Moose, Sheep, Goat 
Caribou, Elk, Deer, Bear to us for mounting. Buckskin 
Tanning. Reasonable Prices. Write for Free Literature. 
tonner Taxidermy Studios, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
GLASS EYES, FORMS, panels. Everything for the taxi- 
dermist. Texas, Mexican skins, horns—Largest stock in 
the south. Get our prices before you buy. Catalogue free 
M. Nowotny, San Antonio, Texas. 1331 Broadway. -3 
BEAUTIFUL SCARFS made from your fox, raccoon, mink 
pelts. Latest style, finest workmanship. Photographs 
Written money-back guarantee. J. Eugene Trefz, a 











TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES—PAPER Forms, Glass Eyes 
Arthur C. Birch, Scottsville, N. Y., formerly Cold Water 
New York 





“MODERN TAXIDERMIST MAGAZINE”, Greenfield 
Center, New York. Taxidermy Articles, Methods, Photos. 


Two sample copies, 25c. 
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TROPHIES MOUNTED, SKINS tanned. 
Ladies’ furs made. 27 years’ experience. 
guaranteed. Paul Almendinger, P roapect. Ohio. 

MOOSEHEADS, BEAR 


RUGS Birds. Scalps, 
Supplies. Hofmann Studio, 993 Gates Brooklyn, 
 ¢ 11 


Rugs, Robes, 
Satisfaction 
11 3 








Ave . 





har 
apes 


obtainable Wicite 





DEER HEAD FORMS, finest 
Bonner Taxidermy Studic Grand Rapids. Michigan. 
HENRY H. YARBROUGH, - SCIENTIFIC Taxidermist. 
Prices reasonable, W indom Texas 
DEERSKINS " TANNED, ~ GLOVES 








“made. C. K. Wood, 








Gloves- Johnstown, N. 
CHOKERS MADE, Fox, Coyote, $5.00 complete. Larson's 
Taxidermy. lola, Wis. 7-6 
MAKING CHOKE R. FOX, Coyote $5.00, Complete. 
Strange’s Taxide Clarkston, Was nington. 11-6 








Catalog Free. 
York 10-6 
Supplies. Mlustrated 
Denver, rt, Colo. 9-6 


GLASS E . TAXIDERMISTS’ Supplies. 

Sc hoepfereyes, 1; 34 W est 32nd Stree t, New 
MILE HIGH QUALITY—Taxidermy 
Jack Miles Studios 


catalog 20c. 
TAXIDERMY SUPPLIES—QUALITY 
Jonas head forms. Tools, materials, 


Teeth, genuine 
Everything for the progressive taxidermist. Send 1l0c¢ for 
big illustrated catalog. Jonas Bros., 1057 Broadway, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Pure 


CAMERAS 








Artificial Byes, 
etc. 





CAMERA 
AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 


AND SUPPLIES. Free illustrated catalog list- 

ing everything photographic—still and movie cameras, 
films, lenses—at tremendous savings. Hundreds of bargains, 
new and used. All guaranteed. We take your old camera or 
equipment in trade. Write now for your Free copy of our 
newest money-saving Bargain Book—just out! Limited edi- 
tion. Hurry! Central Camera Co., (Photographic Head- 
quarters since 1899), 230 So. W aba: h, Dept. 12-G, Chicago. 


NO DEL AY! Roll developed, 
carefully printed and two beautiful 5x7 double weight 
professional enlargements or one tinted enlargement or six 
reprints—aell for 25c coin. The Expert’s Choice. Reprints 
3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-61, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
6-12 











IMMEDIATE SERVICE! 





INCOME FROM YOUR camera instead of expense. Low- 

cost, home course teaches you to make photographs for 
magazines, newspapers, advertisers. Tremendous demand. 
Earn good money wherever you live. Free book. Universal 
Photographers, Dept. D. 10 West 33rd St., New York. 1-12 


EMBOSSED CHRISTMAS "ARDS | with envelopes from 

your film 60¢ dozen. Trial ‘4 alike 25¢. Rolls developed, 
116 size and smaller, alt beautiful glossy enlargements 25c 
6 enlarged reprints 25 regular reprints 30c. Peeko 
Pictures, Davenport aod 11-2 


MAKE MONEY IN photography 
Spare or full time. Easy plan. Previous experience un- 
necessary. Common school education sufficient. Interesting 
booklet and requirements free ie School of Photo 
graphy, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 1281, Chicago. 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CARDS with Envelopes from 
your own negative, 60c 


Dozen. Trial Order 4 for 25c 
Rolls developed, printed 25c. Reprints 3c. Jones Studios, 
Davenport, lowa 


‘“‘where the West begins’’. 11-2 
AT LAST! ALL your prints in natural color. 
likeness is outstanding; their beauty 


developed, 8 natur al color prints, 25c. Fast 
Color Photo, C Janesville, Wis 


DISCOUNT ON FILMS, Up 6% 
or Movie Cameras. Paramount Co., 3 
New York City 











Learn quickly at home 














Their life- 

amazing. Roll 

service. Natural 
12 





35% Discount on Still 
27d East 92nd St., 





FINE GRAIN DEVELOPING: Printing Rolls 25c, ten re- 
prints 25c. 5x7 Bromide enlargements, 10c. Cardinal 
Photos, Summit, New Jersey. 12-3 





TWO BEAUTIFUL OLIVETONE enlargements with Roll 
developed and eight guaranteed prints. 25c. United 


Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 10-3 
20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 REPRINTS $1.00. ROLL devel- 
oped with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 9, Maywood, Ill. 5-12 


TWO ENLARGEMENTS OR one Colored with each film 
developed, 25c. LaCrosse Film Company, La Crosse, Wis. 


or) 


BEST ARCHERY BOWS From the heart of the Yew 
country. W. I. King Woodworking Shop, 1985 Onyx St., 














Eugene, Oregon 

ARCHERY! MOST DELIGHTFU L f. for sport or hunting. 
Instruction Book 50c. Catalogue Free. Archery-617 South 

State, Chicago. 

FEATHERING TOOLS $1.00. ROWS, arrows, supplies. 
H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





~ FISHING TACK 


FISHERMEN! TIE 
Profusely illustrated. 

in America. List free 

River Ave., Detroit 


YOUR own flies. My 
Practical. Finest stock of materials 
Write, Paul H. Young, 8065-Grand 
Mich. 12-12 


book tells all 





FLY TYING MATERIALS. rod making supplies. Tools, 
Instruction Books Big line shing tackle. Send for 
Angler's Guide and Catalog. 7 Willmarth, Roosevelt 
LY ar 


OUR HIGHLY DEVELOPED Tackletools 





improve product 











and save time for Fly or Tackle makers. Perfect Christmas 
gifts. Catalog for stamp. D. H. Thompson, 335 Walnut 
Avenue, Elgin, Illinois 
BIG GAME FISHING Reels Sli ghtly used, and new. All 
sizes Arthur Kovalovsky, 1515 North Gardner St., Holly 
wood, California 10-6 
SINKER MOLDS: SEVERAL styles, many sizes. Free 
illustrated folder. Reading Instrument Company, Box 


78, Reading, Pa 7-6 
IDEAL XMAS GIFTS. Complete flytying 
tions. $5.00. Free catalog. 


Rockland T 
Hillburn, New York 





outfits 


instruc- 
shop. 


Box ‘‘O 


DECEMBER, 1937 











to furnish two 





FLY TYING MATERIALS—Complete line of 
materials, moderately priced. Free catalog. H 
562 West C lapier St., P hila .» P a 





FLY TYING MATERIALS. 
Fitehbur Mas 

NORTHE RN BI CKT TAILS. I 
Hofmann Studio, 993 Gates 


Free eatalog. The Fly Sho; 


Flytieing Materia 


LARGE | 


Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 11 








GUARANTEED. 




















} a Price $1.00. P. L 
frave Vale Virginia 
DECOYS, CROWS, OWLS, Ducks, 35c up. E. A. N 
Luding rton Mich 
TURKEY Cc ALLERS, HAND made Red Cedar, $1.00 p 
paid. He F Gaddy, Peac hland, North Cc arolina 
ke PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR RE 
FLORIDA FARM, ORANG ; Grapefruit, etc 
near It water fishing, bathing, boating; pleasant ¢ 1 
bungalow, electricity, deep well; only 2% mile to 
bargain at $1200, terms; picture page 39 Free catalog 
bargains many tates. Strout Ag’y, tth A 
HUNTING AND FISHING camps in famous Belgrad 
sakes region ell us your needs. We will send pho 
Smith, White & Stanley, Inec., Waterville, Maine 
OZARKS 10 ACRES WHITE River frontage unimproved 
$150, $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and lteratur 
Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bidg., K ansas City Kans 7-6 
360 ACRES WITH TWO lakes. Hunting and Trani 


Bradley, 


Wisconsin. 


APPINCG 


Harry Waupaca, 








TRAPS, SNARES, BAITS, scents, snowshoes; Pack 
Seas. Complete trapping equipment. Lowest prices; 


quickest service. Write new catalogue. Howe Fur Compar 

Dept. K. C oopers Mills, Maine 7-6 

TRAPPERS! SEND FOR free illustrated 
World Famous Kleflock Steel Animal Snares, 


ian tik al 
Snare Wire 





Snare Parts, Killer Traps, Live Traps, Kleffman Lock Snare 

Co Dept L’ Hibbing, Minn 

TRAP FOX OR COYOTE: Bunch System gets the slyest 
Furbearer. Results or no pay. F. Q. Bunch, Wel 

Minne sota. Box O 1 

KIL LU M TR APS. 6 DOZEN. Circular free. Grant Sport 
goods, B51-MK, Detroit, Mich l 

LEADING TRAPPING MAGAZINE. Six issue 
Sample 10c. Western Trapper, Ontario, Calif 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE. 


ARTIFICIAL M ARB L E. Novelties floors “pott er 
Cement secrets. Brilliant sample 3c. John S. Payn, 945 
Grande Vista Avenue, *, Los Angeles, Calif. 


FIREARMS (js 


CARTRIDGES PRICED PER HUNDE RE D- = 
> Re 


metal case, $2.50, soft-point, $3.00 


B ARGAIN ( Cc 


22 Savage 


























ington mushroom $3.75; metal cased $2.75; 32 LR. gton 
mushroom $4 00, metal ased $3.00; 351 Winchester soft 
point $3.50; 25/20 Winchester $2.60: 82/20 Winchester 
$2.00; 45 70h gh-velocity Kleanbore $6.00 32 Winchester 
Self-loading $2.50: Government .45/70 black lead $4.0 
50/70 black lead $4.50; 303 British metal-case $3.75 m/m 
Mauser metal case $4 00, soft-point $5.00; 38 metal 
case, smokeless $4.00; .380 Colt automatic $3.00; Gover 
ment selected Ammunition, ty issue 30/06 $2.25; 1928 
Boatails $8.50, late issue $4.5 .30/40 Krag, metal case 
$3.755 .45 Automatic 1925 iss ue 2.75, 1935 issue $3.25 
Rimfire C artridges (Prices per 1000) .22 Remingt« mn aut 
matic $4.00; 22 Winchester automatic $4.50, Smoke s and 
non-corrosive. Also .32, .38 and .41, short or —y “black 
powder $4.5 Million Cartridges for Sale, send star 
HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street _New York 
FREE ; Gl Y CA’ rALOG! “Guns Scopes, Sights, Reloading 
Tools, Sleeping Bags, C amera We trade. Free catal 
A-1 Govt. Slings 50c Swivels 35c. Skiers! Send for Free 
Sargain Ski Catalog. Clubs! Send 10c for Medal, Award 
Catalog. J. Warshal & Sons, First & Madison-JJ, Seattle 
n. 
BI 1G G: AME RI RIF LE by “‘Manton of London’’ ) res 
bolt action 25’’ full rib barrel; ramp front and 3 folding 
leaf rear sights, beautiful grain stock, with heavy canvas 
trunk case and 75 imported 270 grain S.P. cartridge 
Brand New $137.50. HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, New 
Ve 
BARGAINS 1 IN USED GUNS—tTriple barrel shotgun 
16 gauge, 9.3 x 72 on rifle bbl, cheek piece stock and 
wivels. Excellent sonditian $89.50. Remington model 30A 
30°06 cal. slightly used, perfect condition $39.50 Win 
chester 30/30 or .32 special, ramp front sight with hood 
New $27.50. Many other bargains. Send three cent stamp for 
list. Gun smith on premises, Estimates on repairs, T 
e Store 182 Flatbush rk 1! 





Ave., Brooklyn, New Y« 


SENSATIONAL BARGAIN—28 Only brand new Rer 


























ton Expre Rifles, No. 30 S.L. bolt action, 25 caliber Ris 
less with 48 Lyman. Regular ry $70.00, our price $49.95 
Cartridge non-corrosive .75@ box HUDSON ] 
Warren Street, New York 
F AC TORY SEC ‘ONDS RECOIL Pads $1. 00 post tpaid ( 
ylete with for attaching. You sa‘ Send 
outline of Gun itt. Satisfaction guar Beas i wr Mfg 
Co., Terminal Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio 
WINCHESTER 1 Sl PER G RADE Hornet, perfe 
fice. Kirk Artley, In dependence A 
BRAND NEW LUGER 4” barrels 30 or 9 m/m $4 
barrels 9 m/m only $7.50. Magazines $3.50: Holste g 
$1.50 HUDSON L-52 Warren Street, New York 
SAVE BIG MONEY on Br ywnin Winchester, R 
} t& Zei Weaver, Unert] Scopes. Trade. J. I 
vi Sporting Goods Aud, Mi ouri 
‘ ‘SH “PAID I FOR Cx It Automatic Pistols, Smith & W 
1917 Revolvers; Luger Pistol Krag and Springf ! 
Rifles. HUDSON, L-52 Warren St., New York. 


Cash must accompany order. 
six consecutive insertions. New advertisers are requested 
references with their first eta 


| 
quality | SEND 3c 
No belts, 





» Se SS | RG 
10% discount on orders tor 





Pail 


F ‘OR ILLUSTRATED catalog of Lawrence leather 
ters, gun cases and other sporting equipment. 





G ge bp nee Co,, 308 8S. W, First Avenue, Portland, 

Ore 

HIG a GRADE MAUSER .404 caliber Magnum Rifle, 26” 
I< 


li Anticorro Steel. Lyman 48 receiver and ramp 

















front. achable swivels. Weight 11% Ibs. New condition. 
Cost $450.0 Special price $175.00. HUDSON, L-5 
Warren Street, New York 
FINEST RIFLE TELESCOPES made. Malcolm Tele- 
ype ¢ Auburn, N. Y. 11-5 
U. 8 ARMY live leather slings, 11 New $1.00 


GENUINI vf 
eact o used .45¢ postpaid. HUDSON, ‘L-52 Warren 


St., New ¥ 
P \RKE R , G.H. grade, factory re- 
t sa, Milford, Delaware 


2 GAUGE, 30-ING 
id guaranteed. A 





HE AVY NE w OWHIDE Government flap Holsters for 
e—Super and .45 Automatic; worth $3.75, 


Ht ‘DSON, L-52 Warren Street, New York. 


1GES FOR COLL EC TORS. Stamp for list Platt 
Huntington, 





CHECKERING TOOLS, H AND? made | by by checkering expert. 
Set of three—checker border and cleaner: also directions, 















omp $2.75 post paid. Warner's, 39B, Geer Ave., Nor- 
wich, Conn 11-3 
HEAVY VIN HE STE R Covers, leather reinforced for 
Wincl 1903 or Remington 24 models; other small 
rifles, worth $3.50 only $1.25. HUDSON, L-52 Warren 
s et, Ne York 
Y A NKEE RELOADING TOOLS, bullet molds, swacging 
gun repairs, sights, reamers. Yankee Specialty Co., 
851 ‘E 6th Street, Erie 
BRAND NEW WINCHESTER No. 54, .270 and 30/06 
Carbine $42.00; .257 Roberts, 48 Lyman 24” $59.85; 
220 Swift, 26” $48.75; 220 Swift Super Grade, $71.00. 
HUDSON, I a Warren Street, New York, 


“MIC ROSCOPE 





TELESCOPES 





Ss, BINOC wv LARS. Lowest 









I € Optical catalog free. Brownscope Company, 234 
Fifth Avenu New York 11-3 
IMPORTED ¢ ARTRIDG ES PER box of twenty—333 Jeffery 

$3.00; 8 x 57 $2.50; 8 m/m Mannlicher $1.50; 8.2 x 56, 

00, Italian .41 centerfire, $1.50. HUDSON, ™ 52 Warren 





treet, New York 





PEEP SIG HT FOR Krag rifles. Elevation, windage. Any- 














one can mount, Guaranteed. $1.00. Ernest Rice, 356-7th 
5 E la, Ohio 
BRAND NEW ITHACA Field, 12 gauge, 28” or 30” M & F, 
$31.9 Sterlingworth, 12-30 M & i. $35. 45, 
HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, New York. 
GENUINE PEARL,  1vorY, Stag Revolver Grips. Mitter- 
meier 77 Tremont Ave., New York City. 10-3 
FIREARMS BARGAINS: LOWEST new prices. List used, 
tamp. D. H. Jenkins, Knoxville, Tenn. 





FOR SURE QUICK RESULTS USE THESE COLUMNS 
TOs SE LL Yo R STOCK, 


_ WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS |) 


MINNESOT A WILD RICE SEED— Write for special 
price Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Aitken, 
meseta 10-6 








ATTRACT Ww ATERFOWL! FISH! Muskrats! Plant best 











is t fall. Write Oshkosh Aquatic Farm, 2A, Osh- 

in 10-3 

TRACT DUCKS! Fish! Game! Terrell’s 

' Growi Plant this fall. Write Terrell’s, A463, 
Os hkos h, wi consin. 10-3 





SADDLE HORSES 4b a 





HORSES FOR SALE: Nice, pleasure, well broken Saddle 
Horses. Ponies for Children, Draft horses. Mules. N. RB. 
Parks, Cynthiana, Kentucky. 





yy 


grooved axe 
Street, Marion, 


25c, 
ist. Tom Jevas, West Center 


PERFECT 


5 INDIAN ARROWHEADS 
$1.00. Free | 

Ohio 

12 ARR OWHE 
pum $.99 

8 O00 





\DS, SPEARHEAD, BIRDPOINT, Wam- 


Tomahawks, Flintlocks, Blunderbusses. 
Photolist 10c, Museum, Rutland, Illinois. 


100 G 00D ARROWHE ADS $3.00. TOMAHAWK Head 50c, 
Illust “di Catal Se. H. Daniel, Hot Springs, Ark. 


INDI AN en ICS, LIST for stamp. Chambers, 
vard, Illir 


——s SPORTING COODS «= |) 


SNOWSHOES—-BEST HANDMADE, $8.00. Circular free. 
An lerson | Snows hoes, Cumberland Ctr., Maine. ll -2 
i 


BOATS AND CAMPING 
ete. 











Ww. C. Har- 











EQUIPMENT A 
Trailers, 


— 


STOVES FOR DEER HUNTERS, Trappers, 











Free descriptive liters ture. Fatseco, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
ICEBOAT PARTS $24 15. SK ATE sails $7 up. Try-Sail 
f n I erson, New York 2-2 
FORD MARINE CONVE RSION | parts & kits. Catalogue 
25e (coin). Osmithson, 3106 C St., Phil a. 


WANTED: ORIGINAL POEMS, 50 























POEMS, songs, for immediate 
consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music Publish- 
ers Ltd | Dept 1 37 Tore mto, Canada. 

a. Pe PAT ‘ENT ING PLAN. Saves two-thirds. Ultimately 
ronger patent protection. Booklet free. Agee Pat- 
Corporation, Dept. 16 Washington, D. C 12 

WORLD'S BEST TE E R “hi rns recognised by Texas Cen- 

tennial, Morace Farrell, Plano, Texas. 

SEVEN FOOT MOT NTED Steerhorns for 1 sale cheap. >. Free 

phot Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Texas 
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NIMROD the Hunter....By GUS MAGER 
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yes THIS IS THE LOCALITY LWHERE WE GOT OUR | 
|MOUNTAIN LION LAST YEAR, JARVIS, BUT IT’S 

NOW “BOOM CITY” ON THE MAP! 
con. CC. 2 






(ven, LET'S GET ) 
GOING — WE Always 
SCARED UP A CAT i 

e THIS CANYON 4 


















, / Lor 














-\ { Last YEAR WE JUMPED ES II EE OS A I — ls aaa 
fy ONE UP ON THE RIM, | CHOICE LOTS pene” re 
Pal | Be\ No DOWN PAYMENTS |e | 






























(HE'S DOUBLING BACK, LIKE) | 
_4 LAST YEAR — STRAIGHT FOR Geo] 
(JHE OLD CAVE @  / 








SNEAKS 


: 9 ‘ - 
our THE RIM. 
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92 OUTDOOR LIFE 





: ONMe, 
Yy, [NC. 


ye | +. pRQN COMPAN 
“N NAL CARBO! 
_— specifically 


THEY TOLD ME IT WAS 
JUSTAS GOOD..BUTIT 
MUST HAVE BOILED AWAY 
DURING THE WARM 
SPELL LAST WEEK. 





e “ ‘ ie 
R=» Mi Li 


1 DON'T KNOW WHAT 
WE WOULD HAVE 


cane mae “NEXT TIME, NEIGHBOR, 


FOLKS, WE'LL WE'RE NEARLY FROZEN 


"wn Te Sass) \ cer tHe GUARANTEED 
ANTI-FREEZE ... READ 


GO HOME 
THAT...THERE’S NOTHING 





ELSE LIKE IT!”’ 











Among all the brands available to U. S. motorists, there’s no other anti-freeze 
like “Eveready” “Prestone.” This anti-freeze is guaranteed, insures you against 
FREEZE-UP, BOIL-AWAY and RUST-CLOGGING, the three winter purse-snatchers 
that cost American motorists millions of dollars every year. @ But when you 
gamble on anti-freeze you risk more than money...you take chances with your 


family’s health and safety, hazard all-winter comfort, wreck your peace-of- 





mind, @ Every year millions more decide on safety, demand “Eveready” ‘‘Pres- 


tone” anti-freeze. So perhaps you should get yours early...Today, for example. 


EVEREADY PRESTONE 


TRADE-MARKS 


ANTI-FREEZE 


@ e Buy "'Prestone’”’ anti-freeze from dealers 
IS GUARANTEED IN wove. 











ls it “good business to buy 


COSTLIER 








TOBACCOS 


for Camels ? 















{RIGHT} 


Detroit, Michigan. HERB 
LEWIS, Red W ings hockey 
star, says: “Ice hockey’s 
rough, tough, and fast 

three reasons why it pays 
me to keep an eagle eye 
on my digestion. I find 
that smoking Camels with 
my meals and after helps 


to ease tension.” 

















{RIGHT} 
Miami, Florida. PETE DESJAR- 
DINS, former Olympic diving 
champion, says: “Divers and 
swimmers like a mild cigarette 
that doesn’t upset their nerves. 
That's why I prefer Camels. | 
smoke as much as I like. 
Camels don’t give me ‘jangled 
nerves.’ I find Camels taste a 
whole lot better too.” 


Copyright, 1937, 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 


OCT 01939 
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{LEFT} 
Pasadena, California. MRS. 
RUFUS PAINE SPALDING 
111, society matron, says: 
“Camels suit me perfectly. 
They're so mild and so 
good tasting. That’s what 
I especially like in a cig- 
arette and why I'm so de- 
voted to Camels. How 
true it is thatCamels don’t 
tire one’s taste or irritate 
one’s throat!” 











HE pleasure you get out of a cigarette de- 

pends on the tobaccos put in it. Camel has 
spent millions of dollars more for the choicer, 
riper tobaccos. Smokers appreciate this. Millions 
of men and women feel that Camels give them 
more of the good things they want in smoking 
than other cigarettes. If you are not a Camel 
smoker, try them. See for yourself why Camel's 
costlier tobaccos appeal to millions of Americans. 


{LEFT} 


New York, New York. 
AL MINGALONE, crack 
newsreel cameraman, 
says: ‘“When news 
breaks I have to be on 
the spot to film it. 
Many a time—for days 
in a row—lI've been 
kept on the run. When 
I'm tired, I get a ‘lift’ 
with a Camel. Right 
around the clock— it’s 
Camels for me.” 


CAMELS ARE A MATCHLESS 
BLEND OF FINER, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS, 





TURKISH AND DOMESTIC 


New Double-Feature CAMEL CARAVAN 
— two great shows in an hour's entertainment 
** Jack Oakie College’’ with Jack Oakie, ‘‘Stu’’ Erwin, Ray- 
mond Hatton, William Austin, and Benny Goodman's 


"Swing School’! Tuesday 9:30 pm E.S.T., 8:30 pm 
C.S.T., 7:30 pm M.S.T., 6:30 pm P.S.T.,WABC-CBS. 























